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ee HE perfect repeater”—that has 

brought down more game and 
more targets than ail other repeating 
shotguns combined. 




















This most popular model is also avail- 
able in the new Standard Trap Grade— 
an ideal trap gun—straight or pistol 
WA 40.6 6 0865 05.55 688 or sino of $54.00 


And the new Standard Trap Grade with 
Winchester Ventilated Rib (12 gauge) 
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Always use Winchester Staynless Shells 
in Winchester Guns for field, trap and 
skeet shooting—the shotshells with the 
new ignition. 
















WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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“Doesn’t Blake beat the world for luck?” 
“Tt isn’t luck, Bill. Either one of us can shoot as well as Blake but he bas 

a real gun. We had better join the Browning 
crowd, too!’ 













Luck does seem to favor the hunter who carries a genuine Browning 
Automatic—and for good cause! Its light weight prevents fatigue—keeps 
a man in fine fettle all day. Its freedom from recoil (due to the “shock 
absorber” perfected by John M. Browning) prevents bruised arms and 
shoulder muscles—the gun responds instantly to your wishes—and being \ 
lighter and perfectly balanced, it swings easily iad points so naturally that 
the barrel literally seems to have eyes of its own! y 
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The genuine BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun (12 and 16-gauge) is y 16-GAUGE 
regarded by sportsmen the world over to be the finest arm of its kind to be VA 

had at any price. The famous Browning “16” Automatic isan all-around gun 
—is frequently referred to as “three guns in one” for it weighs scarcely more than a “20”, 
yet with modern loads (3 drams powder 1% oz. shot), it does the work of a “12”. 


The extremely light weight of the Browning Automatic is due to better design, high 
grade materials, and the finest skilled workmanship that has characterized all gen- 
uine Browning arms. Because the “shock absorber” design takes out “the kick”, 
you can shoot better at the traps, in the duck blind or in the field. At our new 
price of $49.75 the grouse Browning Automatic is the greatest value ever 
— in firearms. The former prices were $65.50 for the “16” and $61.00 

or the “12”. 


Choice of Sportsmen World Over 


The many exclusive features of the Genuine Browning Automatic 
have won it the enviable position as world’s favorite among dis- 
criminating sportsmen... Double extractors, improved safety 
. +. Magazine cut-out .. . raised matted hollow rib instead of 
solid... a system of boring, choking and finishing bar- 
rels that gives smoother, more even patterns... higher 
grade materials .. . better design eliminating excessive 


7 are features which along with the highest stan- he ¢ 
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Standard Grade, as illustrated 
(either 3 or 5-shot capacity) 









AUTOMATIC 












dard of workmanship have made the Browning 
Automatic Shotgun world famous. 


Make This Your 





ORDER FROM THIS PRICE LIST 


You can order direct from this advertisement without risk as the Brown- 
ing Lifetime Guarantee protects you. Or, if you prefer, a genuine Browning 

(including extra barrel and case if desired) will be sent C. O. D. by express 
subject to your inspection on deposit of $5.00. Order today and shoot the 
“world’s finest gun”’ this season. 























Greates Ss PRICE LIST 
, — # Grade 1 Standard anne Se os -$ 49.75 $21.35 
, : 1 Sta Ot. neeunpeanehthapenmmamennant le ° 
It’s tough to get out only a few times SS Grade 2 Engraved Foliage Design. --................ 64.75 21.35 
each year and then fail to secure satis- Grade 3 Engraved Hunting Scene, Birds, Dogs, etc. 175. 38.85 
Grade 4 Inlaid with Green and Yellow Gold ........ 277.00 51.25 





factory results because the gun won't 
do its part. Make this season a 100 per 
cent success. Shoot the gun that is light 
to carry, quick to point,accurate always, 
that delivers a perfect pattern where 
you want it—and when you want 
it—the gun that absorbs the 
recoil—that shoots light and 
heavy loads with equal satis- 
faction and comfort. End 
your shooting worries— 
make sore arms and 
shoulders a thing of the 
past. Give yourselfa 
lifetime of shoot- 
ing satisfaction. 


© Browning Arms Co., 1931 






Barrel lengths, 12-gauge, full choke, 28, 30 and 32 inches. Modified, 28 in 
Cylinder bore, 26 in. and 28in. Barrel lengths, 16-gauge, full choke, 28 in» 
and 30 in. Modified, 26 in. and 28 inch. Cylinder, 26 in. All barrels fur- 
nished as standard without rib. Raised matted hollow rib, $8.85 additional. 
Ventilated rib, $13.85 additional (any grade). Stock half ol grip, length | 
if inches (12-ga.)—14% inches (16-ga.), drop at comb 1% inches, drop at 
heel 2% inches. Stocks to special specifications for grades 1 and 2, $15.65, 
Special stocks for grades 3 and 4, no extra charge when purchasing new gun, 
Browning Automatic Gun Case, Model “A” $19.95 
Browning Automatic Gun Case, Model “B”__.................. 13.85 
Important: All Browning Automatic Shotguns carry the Browning Guarantee, 





























Our new 36- 
poge Catalo 
1102M just off the press, isa 
gold mine of valuable infor 
mation for every 






CL/P AND MA/L COUPON TODAY 


Browning Arms Company 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Please send me your new Browning Automatic Cata- 


log No. 1102M 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


Please Be Definite 

UR “Where To Go Department” is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited ‘sportsmen, each familiar with a cer 
tain section of the country. These experts per- 
sonally reply to letters from our readers with re- 
gards to the districts in which they specialize 
Consequently, in order to determine the staff 
member to whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it is essential that it be definite as to 
territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
a single state or, better, with one locality or coun- 
try. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best’’ general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we render 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when we give 
complete and absolutely unprejudiced information 
on any district about which our readers may 
ask us. The thoroughness and value of the serv 
ice we can give you is in direct proportion to the 
definiteness of your questions. Please make your 
inquiry as specific as possible and give us plenty 
of time in which to secure the desired data. 


Illinois Fishing 

N. A. J., ILL.:—The best prospects for 
fishing in Illinois are the lakes located some 50 
miles northwest of Chicago, commonly called the 
Fox Lake chain. 

We have in addition, a few rivers and streams 
to the southwest of the city. However, the ma- 
jority are not very productive, and some are 
rather difficult to reach. 

While the northern lakes may be included in 
your remark: ‘“‘There doesn’t seem to be much 
of anything in the small lakes near the Wis- 
consin border,”” the fact remains that these 
lakes still have plenty of fish. I have reference 
to Fox, Grass, Petite, Channel, Lake Marie, 
Loon, Round and Bangs, which are all located 
within a radius of just a few miles around 
Antioch, Ill. When motoring, pick up Route 21 
at Niles, and continue due north to whatever 
lake you may decide to fish. The intersections 
are marked clearly, and you will not encounter 
undue difficulty in reaching the choice locations in 
this lake country. Try Grass Lake as a starter. 

There are several boating concessions at the 
point of entry near Antioch and I would suggest 
that all weed beds be considered, as large pick- 
erel predominate in this lake. This is an early- 
season lake, and good luck is usually experienced 
when the weeds are still low. Later in the 
summer months, stillfishing is more or less the 
favored sport, due to the excessive weed growth. 
Try your favorite spinner for casting as well 
as trolling. 

If you intend using the rail, the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road to the Fox Lake station will 
give you the proper connection to Fox Lake, 
and Grass Lake Channel. Walk to the east 
shore line, near the tracks, and inquire at the 
«anol outfit for boats. Arrangements can 
also be made for trips to the various sections of 
the lake. I would follow the same procedure in 
this lake, and cover all possible weed beds, as 
well as the deep-water sections. 

The entire lake region is in a sort of con- 
necting Tink and therefore not difficult to cover. 
Cedar Lake, near Lake Villa, a suburb of Fox 
Lake is still another good bet. The island, near 
the east end, should produce bass. The natural 
rushes usually provide an excellent hang out 
for this game fighter. It might also be well 
to fish the west section of this lake, just out- 
side of the weed beds, for pickerel. 

One important factor that must be considered 
is the natural tendency of city folks to drift 
to the near-by waters each week-end to fish. 
This problem naturally means a terrific strain 


on each lake and therefore invariably acquires 
just a bit more skill and knowledge of waters 
that are being fished. An excellent plan to 
follow, and one that will no doubt reap reward 
during the course of a season, is to make re- 
peated trips to the sections outlined. Follow | 
the course of the old-timers, study your lake, 
locate your deep water, and add the proper 
amount of patience and initiative, and your | 
fishing trips will be a real success 

Procure a Tribune map of state highways, 
which will also inform you on the waters to 
the north of Chicago. Convenient trips can be 
planned, which will include several lakes, and 
I am certain that, if the above plan is adopted, 
your future trips will be rewarded amply.—G. R. 
Borchardt. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 

J. Y., N. J.:—I think you can get salmon 
fishing in September on the Miramachi River in 
New Brunswick. . who lives just outside 
of Fredericton has some excellent camps at 
Blackington where the Cane River runs into the 
Miramachi, and he furnishes excellent guides. 
I have fished there myself in September and 
found plenty of fish but it was hard to get them 
to bite. There is a hotel at Boiestown that is 
very comfortable and furnishes excellent guides 
for fishing. This is also on the Miramachi 
River and I notice in the government report 
that a very large number of salmon were taken 
in a pool about 5 miles above Fredericton on 
the St. John River. 

I have never had any particular luck in 
salmon fishing in Nova Scotia though Medway 
River sometimes yields good salmon. There is 
excellent salmon fishing to be had in September 
on the Margaree River and a very comfortable 
hotel at East Margaree accommodates salmon 
fishermen. A trip from there by auto to the 
Big Intervale, head-water of the Margaree 
River, with a guide who lives in the last house 
up there, will be productive of as good trout 
fishing as any man could ask for. It is, how- 
ever, a hard trip. 

If you want fishing for big trout I would 
recommend . He fishes the Victoria Lake 
Country, which is about 35 miles southwest of 
Fredericton and he has the best moose-hunting 
section that I know of. You are practically 
certain of getting a moose there. The deer 
season opens in September and in the latter 
part of September you could combine fishing for 
big trout and deer hunting. The last time I was 
at that place the deer were not so plentiful as 
the moose.—E. L. Waller. 


Minnesota Fishing Grounds 

J. J. S., MO.:—A few moments ago I received 
from Ovutpoor Lire your query relative to 
possible fishing grounds in Minnesota. It is such 
a large subject that one scarcely knows where 
to begin. 

If you are to be limited as to time, there is 
Cedar Lake, a few miles west of Faribault, 
which affords some excellent bass fishing at 


times. Follow the main road out from Fari- 
bault, and leave it where side road cuts between 
two lakes, right beside road. Follow to the 


right for a few miles, but make inquiry there. 
From the boat landings at Cedar, keep to the 
right of this lake, go on through a rather narrow 
strait, between rushes, and keep going until 
you see large cottage on the high bank to the 
right. Not far beyond this cottage you will 
locate another narrow opening which leads into 
a sort of bay to your extreme right. The best | 
bass fishing is there. If you should find the lake | 
in bloom, which seems scarcely possible at the | 
dates you mention, don’t stop. There are living 
there an old Frenchman and his family, from 
whom you can rent boats and a cottage if you 


The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


GREEN’S 


Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 
drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the 
road, 60 miles into the North Woods. The entrance to 
the Wilderness where Muskies and game fish abound—as 
well as Moose, deer, bear. Here we have our Hunting 
Camps Fine lake trout during October. Visit our 
outlying camps which are 15 and 20 miles from main 
camp 

If you write us, we will refer you to guests who come 
yearly and competent guides will take care of your every 
want Only Camp in operation the year around. Write 
or wire. Folders upon request. 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 








Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 
ground on Cache la Poudre 
River, one of the finest trout 
streams in the state. 
{ 112 Miles from Denver. 
Come up for the 
Deer Season Oct. 12-15 
American Plan—$3.50 per day, up; 
$18.00 per week, up. 
Make Reservations Now. 


Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 


Poudre Canon 
j P. O. Home, Larimer Co., Colo. 














n° MARYLAND 


Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


A great resort hotel 
in its own 5-acre 
park in the center 
of Pasadena. Rates 
are moderate. Wire 
or write 
H. M. Nickerson, 
Manager. 


PASADENA 
JOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American or European Plan 











Florida Trapshooting 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at DeLeon 
Springs, Florida. ‘‘The Fountain of Youth.” 4 
Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and all outdoor 
sports. Write F. N. Burt, President of the Spring 
Garden Ranch Trapshooting Club at DeLeon 
Springs, Fla., for particulars. 








FLYING W RANCH 
In the Wilds of Central Idaho 
Near Middle Fork of Salmon River 
Owned and managed by 
“Blackie” Wallace, Ex-Forest Ranger 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Goat, 
Bear, Cougar ‘ 
Will book one more hunting party this fall. 
I personally supervise all hunting parties. 
MERL WALLACE, Warren, Idaho 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


Please Be Definite 

UR “Where To Go Department” is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited ‘sportsmen, each familiar with a cer- 
tain section of the country. These experts per- 
sonally reply to letters from our readers with re- 
gards to the districts in which they specialize 
Consequently, in order to determine the staff 
member to whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it is essential that it be definite as to 
territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
a single state or, better, with one locality or coun- 
try. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best’’ general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we render 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when we give 
complete and absolutely unprejudiced information 
on any district about which our readers may 
ask us. The thoroughness and value of the serv 
ice we can give you is in direct proportion to the 
definiteness of your questions. Please make your 
inquiry as specific as possible and give us plenty 
of time in which to secure the desired data. 


Illinois Fishing 

N. A. J., ILL.:—The best prospects for 
fishing in Illinois are the lakes located some 50 
miles northwest of Chicago, commonly called the 
Fox Lake chain. 

We have in addition, a few rivers and streams 
to the southwest of the city. However, the ma- 
jority are not very productive, and some are 
rather difficult to reach. 

While the northern lakes may be included in 
your remark: ‘“‘There doesn’t seem to be much 
of anything in the small lakes near the Wis- 
consin border,” the fact remains that these 
lakes still have plenty of fish. I have reference 
to Fox, Grass, Petite, Channel, Lake Marie, 
Loon, Round and Bangs, which are all located 
within a radius of just a few miles around 
Antioch, Ill. When motoring, pick up Route 21 
at Niles, and continue due north to whatever 
lake you may decide to fish. The intersections 
ire marked clearly, and you will not encounter 
undue difficulty in reaching the choice locations in 
this lake country. Try Grass Lake as a starter. 

There are several boating concessions at the 
point of entry near Antioch and I would suggest 
that all weed beds be considered, as large pick- 
erel predominate in this lake. This is an early- 
season lake, and good luck is usually experienced 
when the weeds are still low. Later in the 
summer months, stillfishing is more or less the 
favored sport, due to the excessive weed growth. 
Try your favorite spinner for casting as well 
as trolling. 

If you intend using the rail, the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road to the Fox Lake station will 
give you the proper connection to Fox Lake, 
and Grass Lake Channel. Walk to the east 
shore line, near the tracks, and inquire at the 

outfit for boats. Arrangements can 
ales be made for trips to the various sections of 
the lake. I would follow the same procedure in 
this lake, and cover all possibile weed beds, as 
well as the deep-water sections. 

The entire lake region is in a sort of con- 
necting link and therefore not difficult to cover. 
Cedar Lake, near Lake Villa, a suburb of Fox 
Lake is still another good bet. The island, near 
the east end, should produce bass. The natural 
rushes usually provide an excellent hang out 
for this game fighter. It might also be well 
to fish the west section of this lake, just out- 
side of the weed beds, for pickerel. 

One important factor that must be considered 
is the natural tendency of city folks to drift 
to the near-by waters each week-end to fish. 
This problem naturally means a terrific strain 


on each lake and therefore invariably acquires 
just a bit more skill and knowledge of waters 
that are being fished. An excellent plan to 
follow, and one that will no doubt reap reward 
during the course of a season, is to make re- 
peated trips to the sections outlined. Follow 
the course of the old-timers, study your lake, 
locate your deep water, and add the proper 
amount of patience and initiative, and your 
fishing trips will be a real success 

Procure a Tribune map of state highways, 
which will also inform you on the waters to 
the north of Chicago. Convenient trips can be 
planned, which will include several lakes, and 
[I am certain that, if the above plan is adopted, 
your future trips will be rewarded amply.—G. R. 
Borchardt. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 

J. Y., N. J.:—I think you can get salmon 
fishing in September on the Miramachi River in 
New Brunswick. . who lives just outside 
of Fredericton has some excellent camps at 
Blackington where the Cane River runs into the 
Miramachi, and he furnishes excellent guides. 
I have fished there myself in September and 
found plenty of fish but it was hard to get them 
to bite. There is a hotel at Boiestown that is 
very comfortable and furnishes excellent guides 
for fishing. This is also om the Miramachi 
River and I notice in the government report 
that a very large number of salmon were taken 
in a pool about 5 miles above Fredericton on 
the St. John River. 

I have never had any particular luck in 
salmon fishing in Nova Scotia though Medway 
River sometimes yields good salmon. There is 
excellent salmon fishing to be had in September 
on the Margaree River and a very comfortable 
hotel at East Margaree accommodates salmon 
fishermen. A trip from there by auto to the 
Big Intervale, head-water of the Margaree 
River, with a guide who lives in the last house 
up there, will be productive of as good trout 
fishing as any man could ask for. It is, how- 
ever, a hard trip. 

If you want fishing for big trout I would 
recommend . . He fishes the Victoria Lake 
Country, which is about 35 miles southwest of 
Fredericton and he has the best moose-hunting 
section that I know of. You are practically 
certain of getting a moose there. The deer 
season opens in September and in the latter 
part of September you could combine fishing for 
big trout and deer hunting. The last time I was 
at that place the deer were not so plentiful as 
the moose.—E. L. Waller. 


Minnesota Fishing Grounds 

J. J. S., MO.:—A few moments ago I received 
from Ovutpoor Lire your query relative to 
possible fishing grounds in Minnesota. It is such 
a large subject that one scarcely knows where 
to begin. 

If you are to be limited as to time, there is 
Cedar Lake, a few miles west of Faribault, 
which affords some excellent bass fishing at 


times. Follow the main road out from Fari- 
bault, and leave it where side road cuts between 
two lakes, right beside road. Follow to the 


right for a few miles, but make inquiry there. 
From the boat landings at Cedar, keep to the 
right of this lake, go on through a rather narrow 
strait, between rushes, and keep going until 
you see large cottage on the high bank to the 
right. Not far beyond this cottage you will 
locate another narrow opening which leads into 
a sort of bay to your extreme right. The best 
bass fishing is there. If you should find the lake 
in bloom, which seems scarcely possible at the 
dates you mention, don’t stop. There are living 
there an old Frenchman and his family, from 
whom you can rent boats and a cottage if you 
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following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


GREEN’S 


‘Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 
drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the 
road, 60 miles into the North Woods. The entrance to 
the Wilderness where Muskies and game fish abound—as 
well as Moose, deer, bear. Here we have our Hunting 
Camps Fine lake trout during October. Visit our 
outlying camps which are 15 and 20 miles from main 
camp 

If you write us, we will refer you to guests who come 
yearly and competent guides will take care of your every 
want Only Camp in operation the year around. Write 
or wire Folders upon request. 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 








Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 
ground on Cache la Poudre 
River, one of the finest trout 
streams in the state. 
{ 112 Miles from Denver. 
Come up for the 
Deer Season Oct. 12°15 
American Plan—$3.50 per day, up; 
$18.00 per week, up. 
Make Reservations Now. 


Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 


Poudre Canon 
j P.O. Home, Larimer Co., Colo. 











MARYLAND 


Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


A great resort hotel 
in its own 5-acre 
park in the center 
of Pasadena. Rates 
are moderate. Wire 
or write 
H. M. Nickerson, 
Manager. 


PASADENA 
JOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American or European Plan 











Florida Trapshooting 2 | 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at DeLeon : 
Springs, Florida. ‘The Fountain of Youth.” 4 
Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and all outdoor 
sports. Write F. N. Burt, President of the Spring 
Garden Ranch Trapshooting Club at DeLeon 
Springs, Fla., for particulars. 





(FLYING W RANCH 
In the Wilds of Central Idaho 
Near Middle Fork of Salmon River 
Owned and managed by 
“Blackie” Wallace, Ex-Forest Ranger 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Goat, 
Bear, Cougar 
Will book one more hunting party this fall. 
I personally supervise all hunting parties. 
MERL WALLACE, Warren, Idaho 


























For smart living...this exclusive 
apartment hotel in the heart of the 


famous Wilshire District, over- 
looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Rates on Application 


Arcadu 


2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 
PHIL POIRIER 


Manager 





BASS MUSKIES TROUT 
Lakeofthe WoodsLodge 


Situated on Famous SABASKONG BAY 
we camps on Whitefish Bay and Bass Lake. 
Boat cruising and canoe trips ——_ 


North America’s Best ituxnxe 


CAMPS 
80% of our 1931 reservations are from former 
guests. Write or wire for full particulars to 
DENIS CHABO GUYON HOTEL 

4000 W. Wash- 
ington Bivd., Chicago, es Until May ist. 





A that date, Lake of the Woods Lodge 
Camps, Fort Francis, Am Ro Cana 

Camps Operated by a Sportsman for Sportemen 
MOOSE BEAR DEER 
SEB B BBB RB BRB aE 
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APARTMENT HOTEL 


Beautifully appointed apartments —— 
rivate bath and every 





New, freproof 
and Hotel rooms each with 
modern convenience ho ated just above the beaches 
in California's finest seaside resort, Summer all the 
year around invites all sorts of diversion; Goll, oe 
tennis, swimming, riding or hiking "> 


Apartments: From $50.00 to $250.00 per month. 


Guest Rooms, Single: From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: From $3.50 to $8.00 per day. 


i 
| 











For information or reservations, address : 
R_C. Bulger, Gen. Mgr. Phone La Jolla 2181 
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wish. His first name, naturally, is Napoleon, 
| but I forget his last name. This lake also 
has bluegills, some pike, and crappie. 

West from Wauseca several miles, you will 


find numerous lakes which afford bass and blue- 
gill fishing when the sign is right. Lake Francis, 
a short distance west of Elysian, used to be good, 
although the last time I tried it—well, you know. 
If you should find it advisable to head in 
around there, go into the town of Kasota and 
look up... .. and tell him I am asking him 
to stake you to the best place. He knows, 
and I am sure he will give you a lot of fine 
information. 

But if you can do so, go on up north of 
Brainerd. I think it is Road No. 3 out of 
Brainerd. Numerous lakes can be located 
40 miles north of Brainerd, but shun ’em until 
you come to Fifty Lakes post office, which is, 
or was, a small unpainted store building, with 
a white schoolhouse diagonally across the road. 
Inquire there for a road into... . . place 
on Lake Mitchell. He has several fine cabins. 
Lake Mitchell offers excellent wall-eyed pike 
fishing, as well as some of the durndest crappies 
I ever saw. Also great northern. Trouble was 
we were after wall-eyes only, and these others 
just annoyed us. Found no bluegill but did 
catch a number of big rock redeyes, 
as we call them. 

East a few miles from this 
office is a little town called 
it, Lake Emily. Some _ good 
fishing there if you care for them. And they’re 
not so bad to us fellows who have no fishing 
around home. Turning south from Emily, over 
a good road which skirts the west side of this 
Lake Emily, you can wander down several miles 
to where you turn to the left and follow a 
winding road which will bring you to Ross 
Lake, a quite large affair and rather hard to 
find. Better get your directions at Emily, 
as houses are pretty scarce in that part of the 
country. There is a large family of sand pike 
in that lake to offer one plenty of sport. Lake 
looks a trifle reddish because of the iron ore 
deposits. The road we followed landed us at 
a house which then had a sawmill at the north 
edge of the lake. Get boats there. Our best 
sport was well down the lake and to your ex- 
treme left from the sawmill. Several little bays 
lead off there, with a rock bottom. We went 
back and forth over this water, using minnows, 
until we had all we wanted, and more. Didn’t 
get to this lake until well toward noon, took 
our time at lunch, and left in the middle of the 
afternoon with about twenty very nice ones. 


some 


bass or 
Fifty Lakes 
Emily, and, beside 
great northern 


post 


Some call them soggers, and they are excellent 
fish. Simply a small brother of the wall-eye. 
Sometimes a fellow going to Minnesota or 


Michigan, for the first time, 
disappointment because he can- 
not drop his line in the water and just yank ’em 
out. It can’t be done there, as a rule, any more 
successfully than it can be done at home. I neg- 
lected to give you any directions as to possible 
spots on this Lake Mitchell. If you stop at 


Wisconsin or 
meets up with 


lake 


place, strike almost directly across the 

to the northwest; or as you go out from the 
landing, swing slightly to your right and keep 
close to the shore after rounding a point which 


down from a piece of high ground on 
is the framework of an old camp. All 


leads 


which 


along this shore line is good wall-eye fishing. 
Sound the water until you find rock bottom, and 
fish about a foot above this bottom. (Pardon 
me if I inject this amateurish advice). Fol- 
low this shore line clear around until you 
come to where a small stream enters. Good 


crappie fishing in that vicinity. Off to the left 
is an island. Most anywhere between this 
inlet and the island it is good, and especially so 
right near the island where the water begins 
to round it. Lots of rock bass there. Then 
at the southwest corner of this lake flows 
Daggett Creek. Fine crappie water as you ap- 
proach this outlet. But I have written far too 


much. No matter where you go, have, some 
guide ‘“‘spot” you to the best water. These 
directions I have tried to give you may help 
some on these particular lakes, but in strange 


waters a fellow must know the right spots and 
heds.—Geo. Hise. 


Wyoming and British Columbia 
V. D. S., N. C.:—You did not state when you 
contemplate starting your trip. The hunting 
seasons in Wyoming open about September 15 
and close December 15. The Grand Tetons in 
Wyoming are fine big game country. Here deer, 


elk and bear are plentiful. We _ recommend 
ok ae as a reliable guide, and we would 
suggest that you write him in case you wish 


t 


make arrangements fer such a_ hunt 
If you wish to leave the hunt in British Colun 
bia and Alberta as the conclusion of your trip, 
this can be very nicely arranged in a wonderfy 


country within a few miles of your proposed 
route. We know a number of reliable guides in 
that territory and we would advise you to get 


This man is abs 
show you a wonderf; 


in touch with... . 
lutely reliable and can 
time at reasonable prices. We have written 

few lines to both of these men asking them t 
furnish you with additional information. Whe 
in Denver, we would like much to have 
you call on us, at which time we can give y 
more detailed information.—Coloman Jonas. 


very 


More ‘Adirondack Bass’’ 


Cc. C. J., N. Y.:—At the time you plan 
go on your camping trip you will find numer: 
people at either Green Lake (the one not fa: 
from Gloversville) or at Blue Mountain Lake 
Both sections are popular places, but I shou 
advise you to select Blue Mountain Lake. | 
believe you would like it much better; it is 
the ‘real’ part of the Adirondacks. If ar 
thing, it is likely you will find that place les 
crowded because the area is greater. 


Blue Mour 
islands ir 


Small-mouth, black-bass fishing in 
tain Lake is good. There are several 
the lake and these afford excellent places t 
cast as well as stillfish for Green Lake 
also contains some good bass, but again I think 
you would prefer the other lake. Blue Mountain 
Lake also has lake trout, perch, pickerel, and 
bullheads. For pickerel fishing you will want 
a spinner-spoon that is red on one side and 
copper or nickel on the other, and which has 
or white-feathered hooks. That is for trolling. 
For casting, a good outfit is a plain spinner 
with a piece of pork rind attached, or a common 
bass-fly. 

If you fish for lake 
use a bottom spoon or 
spinner with live bait. If you use a 
putting two or three night crawlers on the 
Be sure to ask someone where the spring holes 
are located. You may have trouble getting this 
information, but ask a number of the villagers 
who are not guides. They might tell you, while 
a guide would expect you to hire him, which is 
fair enough. 

In some 


bass. 








trout will want t 
wobbler, or an 
wobbler, try 
hook 


you 
arche 


streams not 
will be able 
be 


of the small ponds and 
far from Blue Mountain Lake you 
to catch brook trout. Inquire at the village 
fore attempting to wander far from the highway 
or trails. 

You could pitch your tent a short distance from 
the village of Blue Mountain Lake. If you 
camp on state land you can stay only three days 
in one spot unless you obtain written permission 
from the Conservation Department at Albany, or 


from the local Forest Ranger. There is no 
large, state, free, public campsite on the shores, 
but there may be a small one near-by. When 


or Campsite 
long as you 


Forest 


stay as 


you register locally with a 
Ranger you are entitled to 


wish, providing you live up to a few simple rules 
One, of course, is to be extremely careful about 
fires, and another is not to cut any live trees 
You can use dead or down trees. For further 
information about fishing and camping at Blue 
Mountain Lake you might write to aoe be 
If you stillfish for bass you should have 
good luck with worms, crabs, and bass bugs 
Hellgramites and frogs might be successful, 


other bait. For 
large red fly, 
the feather 
In the lakes 


but I would rely more on the 
casting, use a Yellow Sally fly, a 
or a mixture. By all 
minnow or artificial bass bug types. 


means try 


of my immediate section—Pleasant, Sacandaga 
and Piseco—they have been very successful 
Various plugs—green ones especially—should 


Spinners of various makes should 

Drop in at the local sporting 
goods store and you can get a slant on th 
lures used in that section. 

At the village of Blue Mountain 
be able to secure a boat. The 
$1 to $2.50 a day. The usual 
day. By the week, the usual 
a resort lake, where many 
prices are higher. I believe at 
some ask $12 a week. 

Should you happen to decide to go on to Lon 
Lake, about 10 miles northeast of Blue Mountai 


bring results. 
also be tried. 


Lake you wi 
prices run fror 
price is $1 
price is $5. At 
tourists stop, th: 
Raquette Lake 


Lake, you will find good bass fishing. If you 
do go there, you can pitch tent on the Lake 
Eaton free public campsite, about 1% mile 


from Long Lake, and stay there as long as yo 


like. You could make the camp site your head 
quarters and take daily trips from there. At 
the village of Long Lake you can get a boat 
and information on -the best - places to fish 
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islands near the 


ideal-looking 


There are some 
village for bass. 

You should be able to get topographic maps 
of that section from the leading drug store in 
Oswego. If not, send for the Recreation map 
of the Adirondacks and St. Lawrence Reservation 
from the Conservation Department, Albany. 
This map is free. It is a good one, showing 
the lakes, main roads and public camp sites in 
the Adirondack Park.—Mortimer Norton. 


Angling in the Southwest 

K. F., TEX.:—You will find trout fishing in 
the vicinity of Springerville,. Ariz., the little 
Colorado and Bear rivers affording many miles 
of stream. The fish do not run large, but are 
good size for eating and sport. However, the 
resort owner at Greer, just above Springerville, 
told me last week that once in a while 20-inch 
trout were taken from the larger holes. 
could give you all the desired information on 
this country. 

The Rio Grande River in southwestern Colo- 
rado offers fine fishing, beginning at South Fork 
and going up the main stream as well as smaller 
streams coming into it. I have fished the Rio 
Grande South Fork for 10 miles or more above 
the post office of South Fork with good suc- 
cess, but the fishing has not been so good there 
the last two summers. The main Rio Grande 
offers good fishing from South Fork on up for 
many miles. Fles are the usual bait. Royal 
Coachman, Gray Hackle (yellow body), Gray 
Hackle (Peacock Body), Ginger Quill, Wick- 
ham’s Fancy, Cow Dung, Red Ant, Professor, 
and mosquito flies are found to be good patterns 
of flies here. Where minnows are used as bait 
you can usually find a place in the vicinity of 
the fishing to secure them. The best bait I 
can find outside of flies is good old angle worms, 
usually found most everywhere, except at too 
high altitudes. All this fishing is available from 
camp grounds, and you can hike easily to 
streams away from the main roads. The Gun- 
nison River is north of the Rio Grande and it 
also has running into it many small streams 
where fine fishing is found. The main Gunnison 
is not the best place for beginners to fish as it 
is big and fast. 

Plenty of warm 
nights are cool in 
would suggest a tent as 
over the mountains, and 


“eee 


bedding is essential as the 
these higher altitudes. I 
sudden showers come 
it will keep off mos- 


quitoes if netting is thrown over the opening. 
Many use a good tarp as it sheds water and 
affords warmth by use on the beds. Would 


make camp away from arroyo beds as sudden 
rains send water down them from miles away.— 
Recter W. Johnson. 


Manitoulin Island 

M. A., ILL.:—Manitoulin Island is located in 
the northern waters of Lake Huron and is the 
largest of the 30,000 islands in the Georgian 
Bay area and is said to be the largest fresh- 
water island in the world. The island is 100 
miles long and from 2 to 40 miles wide. Many 
hays indent the shores, high cliffs vary its sky 
line, the interior of the island is heavily tim- 
hered, and inland lakes are numerous. A 


combination of barren rock, virgin forest, lakes 
ind streams and_ cultivated fields provide 
scenery that will do anyone’s heart good to 


gaze upon. 

Most important among the lakes are Manitou, 
Kagawong, and Mindemoya. These with nu- 
merous other lakes of smaller size make the is- 
land attractive to the fisherman and tourist and 
afford good sport. 

In all the lakes and the coastal waters bass 
are found in abundance. Brook trout, pike, 
and pickerel are plentiful. Muskies, lake trout 
and sturgeon are not so numerous as they are 
in the lakes and streams of the mainland close 
by. 


Deer and bear afford fairly good shooting; 
duck, rabbit and other small game may be had 
during the open season. 


Over 500 miles of good gravel roads on the 
island permit the angler and tourist to reach 
almost any fishing locality by auto. 

American motor tourists intending to visit 
the island have a choice of several routes, 
(they may enter Ontario at any of the border 
points and follow the highway as indicated on 
the road maps): 

No. 1.—From Port Huron, Mich., to Sarnia, 
then the Blue Water Highway to Tobermory, on 
the extreme north point of Bruce Peninsula, 
from which point they may take steamer to 
Spovidenss Bay on the southern side of the Is- 
and. 
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No. 2.—Follow the highways from point of 
entry in southern Ontario to Owen Sound, on 
Georgian Bay, then take the steamer to Mani- 
towaning, Little Current, Kagawong or Gore 
Bay. Autos may be parked at Owen Sound or 
taken along. 

No. 3.—Follow the roads as indicated from 
point of entry into northern Ontario to North 
Bay, then westerly on the Soo-North Bay high- 
way through Sudbury and a fine scenic country 
to Espanola, then south over one of the most 
scenic winding roads to Little Current. This is 
a good road but it just winds around the hills 
and lakes and the scenery is grand. 





No. Motor tourists entering Canada at 
Sault Ste. Marie follow the Sault Ste. Marie- 
North Bay highway east to Spragge, then 


by ferry to the island. If preferred, they may 
take the steamer of the Owen Sound Transpor- 
tation Company from Sault Ste. Marie to the 
island, entering it either at Gore Bay or Little 
Current or motor on east from Spragge through 
nice country to Espanola and then south over 
the route described in No. 3. 

No. 5.—Parties wishing to reach the island 
by rail will go by Canadian Pacific to Espanola 
on the mainland, then by the Algoma Eastern 
R. R. to Little Current, or they may detrain at 
Spragge and ferry to the island. 








A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
eae oF filled out. 





Free Serbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 























Little Current is the terminal of the Algoma 
Eastern Railroad and owing to its nearness to 
the mainland it is known as the gateway to 
Manitoulin Island. It has two hotels and board- 
ing house accomodations. The..... will supply 
provisions, tents, fishing tackle, etc., and arrange 
for guides, boats and automobiles when required. 


—Harry Hinkle. 


Deer in the Adirondacks 

E. D. M., N. Y.:—The country around Piseco 
is generally considered good but is pretty well 
hunted. Another thing, the deer in certain areas 
were winter killed the last season and you 
want to keep away from those sections. 

The Cold River Valley should be good this 
fall as I understand the deer wintered well there. 
You reach this from Long Lake Village by a 
water trip down the lake 10 or 11 miles to the 
mouth of the river then up the Cold River as 
far as you care to go. It is rather difficult to 
reach, though there is a good trail that follows 
the river all the way. 

There is another spot in the Upper East Branch 
of the Sacandaga River. This you would reach 
with a tote team from Bakers Mills about 35 
miles north of Lake George. After leaving the 
highway with the team, go up 5 or 6 miles and 
camp along the trail, which follows the river all 
the way after the first couple of miles, say near 
the mouth of the Siamese Brook. This is fine 
country and plenty of deer. 
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Amother good place is the Lower Boreas River. 


This is easily reached from Minerva, 6 miles 
north of North Creek by an automobile road 
known as the North Wood’s Club Road leading 
into the river. You can pick out a good camp- 
ing spot on the east side of the river, that is, 
do not cross the river, but go downstream a 
mile or so. You will be within a mile of the 
mouth of the river where it empties into the 
Hudson.—E. E. Schermerhorn. 


Near Three Lakes, Wis. 
W. F. G., OHIO:—Fly fishing in this country 


is almost exclusively for brook trout. Wall-eyed 
and northern pike, bass, muskellunge, and such 
fish are caught by casting with bait or arti- 
ficial lures. Some trolling is done for muskel- 
lunge, but sitting in a boat and casting is the 
usual manner. As to whether or not you 
could catch a nice string, it depends upon how 
you go after them. It would be necessary for 
you to hire someone to guide you for at least 
a few days until you learned the location of the 
bars where the fish lay. Many people try to 
catch them without proper knowledge, but usu- 
ally do not make much of a success. There 
are many camping places. A few of them are 
run as a commercial proposition, but if you 
want to get away from the gang I would 
suggest that you rent a boat and get located 
some place out on some lake away from 
other people. It probably won’t cost you any- 
thing for camping space, and you won't be 
bothered if you keep the place clean and 
don’t destroy growing trees. 

I would suggest that you write to ..... 
They are out 6 miles from town, they own 
much lake frontage, and I believe that if you 
buy your supplies from them, they will tell you 
of a nice place to camp and the information 
will cost you nothing. Would suggest that you 
write to . . about guiding you and finding 
a boat for you. 

This country is a land of clean lakes, none 
of them polluted. You can drink safely from 
them at any time of the year. There are nice 
sandy beaches. I am sure that you would like 
the country.—D. E. Lamon. 


Missouri Squirrels 

J. J. K., ILL.:—Squirrel hunting throughout 
June clear on up to December 1 should be good. 
For gray squirrels any of the river or creek 
bottoms are good territory. In fact, the grays 
seldom are found outside well-watered forest 
areas. The fox squirrel, not so numerous as the 
gray species, are found most everywhere in 
wooded uplands. They seldom venture into the 
lowlands. 

You may obtain a combined fishing and hunt- 
ing non-resident license from any county clerk 
at county seat wherever you may be, or by appli- 
cation to state game and fish department at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. The fee is $10. 

Springfield would be a central point from which 
to make a squirrel jaunt, going out on any of 
the many near-by streams. The smaller county 
seat towns would do as well or you could go to 
cabin quarters and rent a cabin, or you could 
camp out.—C. A. Cummins. 


Lake of the Woods 


DR. W. E. W., ILL.:—Your letter to Ourt- 
poor Lire asking for information concerning Lake 
of the Woods has been referred to me for reply. 

I notice you say you want to motor to your 
destination. Until recently all the camps on these 
waters have been accessible only by boat. During 
the past year I believe a road has been com- 
pleted to Nester Falls, which is on the east side 
of Sabaskong Bay, a part of Lake of the Woods, 

.. Emo, Ont., operates several camps 
in "the territory and one of them is located at 
Nester Falls. Do not know whether he rents 
cabins separately, as they usually furnish lodg- 
ing, meals, boat and guide and motor. And I 
might say that it is necessary to have a guide 
here. There is such a vast expanse of water 
and it is so cut up by thousands of islands that 
it is impossible for anyone not acquainted with 
the country to find the way. And as you are 
in a real wilderness, with no human habitations, 
you might become lost and wander for days or 
weeks without being picked up by a fishing party. 

West of Nester Falls you have Sabaskong Bay 
which is about 25 miles wide and about 40 miles 
long. It is here that a great many of the big 
muskies from 30 to 50 pounds are caught each 
year. There are also pickerel and northern pike 
but no bass. However, if you hook into one of 
those big muskies I think you will get a thrill 
that will keep you fishing for them. 
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There’s a U. S. shot-shell or cart- 
ridge for every shooting purpose 
-.-for every shooter’s purse...in- 
cluding Ajax Heavies, Climax 
Heavies, Defiance and Climax 
shotgun loads, U. S. .22 Copper- 
beads and Copperbead Speedsters, 
U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties 
and other big game cartridges, 
and the famous .22 N. R. A.’s. 
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..»LET’S GO! 


Let’s go...where from break of day swift-winged little blue- 
bills skyrocket across the stools in steady flight and swing 
and wheel and rear until your hunter’s blood is up and your 
heart pounds as though the spark was advanced too far. 

Let’s go...now...but just in case they’re swinging high, wide 
and handsome...let’s pack a shell box full of Ajax Heavies 
and be set! 

For in Ajax Heavies, Shooter, you’ve not only got power... 
you've got reach...range enough to get an extra kick or two 
out of the day’s sport by folding ’em up at distances that 
make the other fellow hold his fire...but certainly not his 
tongue, when he talks it over later ’round the fireside. 

You know Ajax Heavies, of course, but just keep this in 
mind for identification purposes. They’re good-looking 
black shells with generous, high brass bases that come lac- 
quered or with regular waterproofing, in 12, 16 or 20 gauges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


AMMUNI 


AJAX HEAVIES 
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AND SAY... a 


What about a couple of 
good dogs that have NOSES 
---and a pocketful of shot- 
shells that have everything 
~that is...everything 
exeept high price? 


U. S. DEFIANCE is the popularly 
priced quality shot-shell for the field. 
It also comes in special loads for traps 
and for Skeet. Red paper case. Smoke- 
less powder. Generous brass base. 12, 
16 and 20 gauges. 


SELF-CLEANING PRIMING 


{Non-Corrosive} 


U. S. Shells now have Self-Clean- 
ing priming —a non-corrosive 
priming similar to that used 
so successfully in U. S. Metallics 
to prevent rusting and pitting. 
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Eastward from Nester Falls is a chain of lakes 
extending about 30 miles and ending with Height 
of Land Lake. Through these lakes you will 


find pickerel, muskies, and plenty of bass. The 
muskies are not nearly as large as the ones taken 
from Sabaskong Bay, however. 


The scenery is wonderful, with an ever-chang- 
ing panorama of blue sky, clear waters, and 
wooded islands. And you will see deer, moose 
and occasionally a bear.—John T. Kirk. 


The Kaibab Situation 

T. P., CALIF.:—At this time we are not cer 
tain that the Kaibab Forest will be open for 
hunting this coming fall. The governor of 
Arizona and the game commission are battling 
things out at present. Governor Hunt failed to 
eliminate the state game commission by legisla 
tive action last winter, and now has filed charges 
against two of the three members of the com- 
mission who are not his appointees. The hearing 
has been postponed for another ten days, and the 
sportsmen of the state are lined up to carry the 
battle to the courts in order to uphold the game 
commissioners. What the result will be we can- 
not say. The governor is known to be opposed 


| to the opening of the Kaibab for hunting, and 


the majority of the commissioners are in favor 
of opening it to hunting. 

I am truly sorry for this situation, but don’t 
see how it can be helped. If you will drop 
me a line later on in the summer [I shall be 
glad to give you such information as you desire, 
and plans to reach the Kaibab if it is open to 


hunting.—Recter W. Johnson. 
Pennsylvania Deer and Turkey 
Cc. W. H., OHIO:—Answering your inquiry 


as to “the best place in Pennsylvania to hunt 
deer, and the best place to hunt wild turkey” will 
say that as deer are found in almost every 
county of the state, it is difficult to say just 
where the best place to hunt may be. There are 
no better places to be found anywhere than the 
counties of Lycoming, Potter, Cameron, Elk, 
Clinton, Clearfield and Center, all of which af- 
ford bear hunting also. 

As for wild turkey many are found in Center 
County and also in Clinton and Lycoming coun- 
ties in all the territory south of the Susque- 
hanna River.—E. F. Dean. 


Some Minnesota Lakes 

W. C., IND.:—There are a number of lakes 
in Minnesota which are fine for fishing and I 
would suggest that you go about June 21 as 
that is the time the fishing season for bass opens 
for the northern zone. 

Miltona Lake, about 260 miles northwest of 
Minneapolis and 12 miles north of Alexander, is 
very good for bass, pike and pan fish, but if 
you care to go farther north and get into a 
country that has not been fished so much, I would 
suggest that you go to Tower, Minn., and fish 
Vermilion Lake for pan fish and Trout Lake 
for larger fish. Non-residence license will be 
$3. This is a wonderful country for scenery 
and fishing and I think there is no better place 
to svend a vacation.—H. F. Kelly. 

Florida Fresh-Water Fishing 

R. G. S., S. C.:—We have excellent fishing 
from Daison, via Monticello, Tallahassee, Quincy, 
Apalachicola, and on to Panama City in West 
Florida, and fishing in the St. Johns River is 
very good after you get several miles from 
Jacksonville. 

Fishing is very good in Wakulla County, and 
you can fish in lakes, rivers, creeks, and if you 
desire you can fish in the Gulf, as we have 320 
miles of coast. I cast altogether, but fly fishing 
is very good here in the rivers and lakes. You 
can camp almost any place in the county, and 
if you desire a good guide you can secure one 
very reasonably. If you desire to stay at some 
small hotel or boarding house, you can live 
If you desire to come to 
this section, please communicate with me and I 
shall be glad to render you all the information 
that I possibly can.—J. C. Piggott, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Game Laws 
A. C., OKLA The Board of Game Com 
missioners has not yet set the 
Pennsylvania. They do this in 
However, the deer 


seasons for shoot- 
ing game in 
summer 
season for many years has been from December 
1 to December 15, inclusive, and there is very 
little chance of it being changed 


Write the Board of Game Commissioners, 
Harrisburg, Pa., about August 1 and they will 
tell you anything you want to know regarding 


Byron E. Cottrell 


the game laws, etc 















gn nte THE 
Northwest 


Before starting, decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—all you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master craftsman- 
ship costs no more—often less. Investigate. Write 
today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE. 
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= Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 


Make plans now for a real hunting 
trip in God's Country. Get a Kodiak 
Brown Bear next Spring. There’s no 
other trophy like it the world over— 
this giant of all beasts! 

This is the pioneer hunting organiza- 
tion of Alaska, operating throughout 
Alaska. No connection with any other 
group or individuals advertising hunt- 
ing expeditions to Alaska. This is our 
SIXTH year of operation. 

Folder available to sportsmen. Cable 
Address AGTA. 

ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Anchor 


Box L. om all 


“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 
Bring the family and spend your summer 
vacation at our lodge. Rates $5.00 a day 
including board and lodging. Best trout fish- 
ing. Trips through “TETON” and Yellow- 
stone Parks. Fall Hunting Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear. Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. 
Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 














































BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, ts, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 


GEO. B. BALL 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 





HUNTING and FISH- § 
ING in GASPE 


Moose and Deer hunting; Trout fishing. 
| Vicinity—Grand Cascapedia River. Pri- 
vate reserve. Good accommodations. 
Easy to reach. 


DUDLEY DIMOCK 
Grand Cascapedia Box 43 
Bonaventure County, Quebec 




















By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$3.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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The Boy and the Bird 


Lucky the boy of this generation who can bag a bird like this. 


Photo by AL HELLEBERG 


And lucky 


will be the boys of future | an ape for whom a Hy vend growing public 


unting and fishing as the 


sentiment will provide such 
tions had. 


»oys of past genera- 
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The Unique Effort 


( Editorial) 


HEN we contemplate what destruction has been 
wrought on the wild life of Europe and Asia, it 
seems fortunate that America was not dis- 
covered until 1492. If ours had been a land 

possessed for centuries by the so-called civilized peoples 
of the West (Greeks, or Romans and those under their 
sway) we would be fortunate if we had a rabbit left east 
of the Sierras. But luckily the Indians were the first con- 
servationists in America, never killing beyond their need; 
and luckily game was amazingly plentiful. So Columbus 
discovered a continent teeming with all that Europe by 
that time lacked. 

Probably one lays oneself open to the charge of prej- 
udice in saying this, but I'm going to risk it: It was also 
fortunate for the game of America that the continent was 
first settled and later dominated by Anglo-Saxons, Celts 
and Gaels, rather than by Latins. 

There are two chief proofs of that statement. The first 
is that in the Nordic countries (England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, etc.) there is a greater love of hunting and fishing 
for its own sake. By temperament these races are what 
we term ‘sporting’ —which means that when they go out 
to a contest of skill, be it with humans or with animals 
and fishes, they enjoy themselves more if they observe 
self-imposed rules of fair play. Their shooters like to 
give the animals or birds every sporting chance, and 
their anglers are noted for their patient quest for a fish 
that is capable of beating them. 

To say that the Latins (French, Italians, etc.) are not 
sporting in the same sense is no detraction, it is merely 
drawing a distinction between temperaments. Just as 
it is no libel on the Anglo-Saxons to observe that history 
shows them on the whole incapable of such a superb 
artistic flowering as the Renaissance, so it is no libel on 
the Latins to point out that they have never produced 
intense lovers of wild life like Izaak Walton and Audubon, 
nor living sportsmen of the type of Zane Grey or Stewart 
Edward White, men who will go to the ends of the earth 
for a tussle with some new game fish or some sporty 
animal. 

This brings us to the second chief proof of our earlier 
statement: it is that the twentieth century has produced 
efforts at wild life conservation in America utterly lacking 
in the records of Latin and Greek civilizations, and lack- 
ing even in most European countries today. In England, 
it is true, sport has been saved for the aristocratic classes; 
and in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries there are commendable efforts at 
game conservation. But in Italy it was 
only recently (and then due in large part to 
foreign influence) that some effort was 
made to stop the horrible practice of blind- 
ing song birds and making them lure their 


freer brethren to death in the nets by their pitiful, 
agonized songs. And even today tiny song birds are 
sold openly in the markets of Florence; and a man who 
has a mind to enjoy a day of hunting or fishing in 
Tuscany might as well go out and whistle for the moon— 
for there is none. 

In America we have indeed destroyed blindly; but we 
have come to our senses, and are at last realizing that 
wild life once blotted out can never be revived, at least 
for the enjoyment of the common people. We are de- 
termined to counteract the deadening standardization of 
machine civilization by perpetuating opportunities for 
outdoor recreation for all classes. That effort is unique in 
the history of the world. The Roman emperors gave the 
people the relaxation of blood-soaked circuses; the kings 
of France gave the people pageants, tournaments; but 
we have dedicated to the people their greatest privilege 
—the right to hunt and camp and fish in wilderness 
domains reserved to them forever. 

Centuries from now Americans will bless those of this 
day who have perpetuated free hunting and fishing. We 
are so cocksure in our present abundance, so tempted to 
enjoy everything at the moment and let the future take 
care of itself. We must be careful, we must have our 
vision and our dream for those who are to follow us. Our 
efforts instinctively based on the Anglo-Saxon love of 
outdoor sport, we have stopped the worst of the slaughter 
and begun a program of saving what we have and partly 
rehabilitating what we have destroyed. 

But it is only a beginning. So much lies ahead if we 
are tosucceed. Larger wilderness areas must be set aside. 
Game law enforcement must be stricter. The greatest 
of game animals, like bears, moose, elk, must be better 
guarded by state departments. The farmer must be 
induced to propagate game birds. Game breeding and 
wild-life management must become a science, and state 
game departments be removed from the control of 
politicians. 

When we have achieved such measures there will still 
be more to do. But | think it is worth pointing out 
again that Twentieth Century Wild Life Conservation 
in America is a movement without parallel in the history 
of the world. You and | are privileged to participate in 
it, to the end that our children and our children’s chil- 
dren will enjoy a measure of recreation unknown to the 
present descendants of older civilizations. Let the 
picture of barren Europe be a lesson to us. 
For it is glorious to have a heritage from 
Michelangelo and the divine Raphael; but 
| sometimes wonder, casting the good 
streams and walking the game-stocked 
woods of America, if it is not more glorious 
to have had an Izaak Walton. 
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Right—Fishing in a balloon boat 
Below—The big one and two crappies 











BQORTH Fork!” I exclaimed, the anticipations of a 

¥% pleasant afternoon’s fishing suddenly gone aglim- 
mer. “Say, man! This is October. No more 
wading for me this season. Let’s go—” 

“Who said anything about wading?” interrupted Doc. 
“There are fish in North Fork, aren’t there?” 

“Fish!” I echoed. “Yes, there are fish in North Fork. 
Lots of them—and big ones. But 
what good does that do us? We can’t 
reach the water from the steep, brushy 
banks, and it’s too cold to wade. Let’s 


go ” 








“T’ve got a boat,” Doc again 
broke in. 

“A boat!” I scoffed. “A great help 
a boat would be. Some of those holes 
in North Fork are 100 yards long 
with another 100 yards of trashy, tree- 
filled trinkles between. Haul a boat 
15 miles and back; drag it up and 
down those steep banks to fish a city 
block of really fit water? Not me.” 

“But,” defended Doc, amused at my 
inhospitable reception of his proposal, 
“this boat weighs only 50 pounds, and 
we can carry it from hole to hole.” 

“Fifty pounds!” Didn’t sound like 
much of a boat to me. “Some boat! 





Who’s tub is it?” 
“Mine!” 
“Yours!” astonished. “Have you 


gone and bought a boat without con- 
sulting me, your fishing partner 
through seven summers? Well, Ill 
tell you right here and now that I'll 
never contribute one red Lincoln cent 
toward the purchase price of any 50-pound boat. Doc laughed. 
“Maybe you'll change your mind when you see the boat.” 
I did change my mind. That’s why I have a story to tell. 
“Here it is,” Doc informed me, half an hour later, touch- 
ing with his toe a well-filled canvas sack that lay on the 
concrete driveway near his garage. ‘ 
“Oh!” I began to see daylight. “A collapsible one, eh ?” 
Doc nodded and emptied the bag. “An air boat!” tri- 
umphantly. “Now what do you say about hauling it from 
hole to hole?” 


alloon Boating for Bass 


By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


“Looks like a sick sea serpent,” I suggested, softening 
toward Doc somewhat, in my interest in the black boat. 
“How does it work?” 

“You pump it up with this hand pump and—” 

“7 pump it up!” I objected. “So that’s where the cate: 
comes in! And how long, pray, does it take me to inflate 
that punctured porpoise, maltreating my muscles and strain- 
ing my spine on the pump?” 

Ever since the olden days of clincher 





tires I have had a horror of all pnue 
matic pumps. 

“Five minutes,” replied Doc, “and 
I'll do my part of it,” generously. 
“It really works fine.” 

“Oh yea!” I doubted it. Doubted 
it completely. “I bet it is slicker 
than a greased bacon rind in the 
water.” 

“You'll be surprised,” declared Doc. 
“And I’ve got another idea. Why not 
inflate it at the last filling station we 
pass going out and haul it to North 
Fork on top of the car?” 

“Sounds sensible to me.” 
“Well, let’s go.” 


I agreed. 


E WENT. At a filling station 
near the state line we spread the 
shrivelied, slinky thing out on the 
ground. 
“These,” explained Doc, dragging 
contrivances and contraptions out of 
the car, “aren’t factory equipment. 








Some nice reflections 


Mark Gray, from whom I bought the 
boat, worked them out.” 

“Huh!” I grunted the skepticism | 
always feel when some fisherman tries to improve a manu- 
facturer’s product with homemade ideas. 

Into the oval bottom of the boat Doc fitted a light, but 
strong, board floor, to which had been bolted a pair of up- 
thrust oaken bows. These “horns” Doc thrust through the 
two iron ring oarlocks that the builder of the boat had 
cemented to the right and left gunwales, respectively. 

“Well that looks like an improvement,” I admitted. “A 
floor should be better to walk on any time than the back of 
a snake. The oarlocks on these toy, demountable oars 
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fit into the holes in the ends of 
Dies these bows, eh? Gives you 
something solid to pull against, 
instead of a flabby footing. 
Clever, that,.too. It ought to 
work.” 

“It does,” vowed Doc. “You 
just wait and see.” 

[ waited. We put air in the 
boat and lashed it upon the top 
of our conveyance. It fitted 
perfectly. Six miles into Mis- 
souri we loosed the lashings, 
carried the boat to North Fork, 
and slid it down the slope to 
the water. 

Beneath each rubberized can- 
vas seat Doc placed a shotgun 
shell case to give it stability 
and solidity, we loaded in 
tackle boxes, set up our rods, 








buat, 















































: and were ready to embark. 
; “Step in easily,” directed 
i Doc. “You sit in the bow and 
i let your feet hang into the 
; water. I'll row.” 
; [ didn’t need that caution of Doc’s. 
3obbing there above 10 feet of water 
that air boat looked anything but a safe 
support for the 190 pounds of me. Nev- 
ertheless, I stepped in easily—fearfully 
even—with my heart threatening to leap 
toward my mouth. That soft, slinky 
sensation that I had anticipated, ma- 
terialized when my clutching hands 
ling found only a vacillating suport on the ? 
Oat. edges of the air-cushioned craft, and | 
slunk forward with a decided sinking of the stomach and 
cautiously slipped my feet across the bow. With bated breath Lyme ee 
ati [ sat down. Doc unconcernedly got into the stern, unconcern- and bluegills on 
z , , a . oe dry flies that 
late : edly took up the oars, and unconcernedly shoved off. Some- atiacmane 
ain- what heartened by Doc’s matter-of-factness, I reached for my } 
rod, relaxed my back, and began fishing. The liquid undula- ee 
ther : tions of the rubber boat were anything but pleasant, but our with shell box re- 
1ue- combined weight left several inches of gunwale above water- ee ead a 
mark and I quickly began to gain confidence in our small the oars, etc 
and shaky craft, a confidence which grew rapidly as I became Right—The big 
sly. accustomed to its undulations. thing about a 
y balloon boat is 
ted "THE North Fork of Spring River, as has been intimated, cons aaa f 
‘ker is, like most small streams, a series of long, narrow ponds with perfect ease 
the with threads of water between. The banks are abrupt, ——— 
usually, and oftentimes timber and tangles of brush and rides easily on 
Joc. briars grow to the brink of the bluff, or to the water’s edge. oe ee 
not So frequently, for considerable distances, sections of the the rope and had 
we creek cannot be fished from atinantaias 
rth the bank. 
! Fifty feet from our embark- é 
ec. ing point we entered water be- 
tween inaccessible shores, wa- | 
; ters so deep that no fisherman 
ion i could wade them, therefore 
the ‘ waters that had never been 
the ! fished. Unfished waters! What 
2 fisherman isn’t thrilled by the 
ing | thought of virgin bass waters ? 
of { We were that afternoon, and 
nt. Doc, when he rested on his 
the oars with a clutter of trash be- | 
fore us, was, I realized, expect- 
I ing large things of me. 
1u- Doc’s expectations were met, 
but scarcely as we had antici- | 
ut pated. We had often looked 
Ip- at that clutter of trash from a 
he distance, wishing just as often, : 
ad that we could devise some 
scheme for fishing it. 
‘A The trash had come down on 
of some past flood and had hung 
rs up, bit by bit, in an ancient 


unito® 
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A half dozen sizeable beauties 


down tree, of which only the decayed trunk and a few 
The water at the outer 


rotting stubs of branches remained. 


edge of this interesting collection of debris descended Absorbed in the ac 
straight down deep and blue where the big boys might lurk. to ram into a snag 
Doc. 


With all these fascinating thoughts in my mind I swept 


my 5-foot, bamboo, bait-casting rod for- 
ward and sent a No. 1-0 Red Ibis, 
weighted fly out toward the tangle of 
trash. 

Bait casting is an acquired art, if any, 
with me. I expended much muscle and 
more money for wrecked tackle in 
learning what little I know about it. 
It didn’t come easily and I get stale 
rapidly. So my first few efforts, after 
a short while indoors, are usually glar- 
ing examples of what a bait caster 
should not do. 

[ began true to form that delightful 
October afternoon. My red fly and 
tinkling spinner, as I had more than 
half anticipated, landed with a solid 
“chug” in a litter of leaves between two 
curving chunks 2 feet from the water, 
and refused to come out. 

“Hey there!” protested Doc, when I 
began heaving on my line. 


your Uncle Doc demonstrates 
bow Tom Thumb splashed seductively 
far back in the black abyss where a layer 
of old black cornstalks made a neat shed 
roof with a limb for a ridgepole. 

‘Beautiful!” I applauded, softly, as 
Doc began to reel. “Nearly as good as 
I could have done it myself!” 


PD‘ IC turned to grin facetiously at me. 

I grinned back, and neither of us 
saw the strike. Doc’s grin deteriorated 
into a fixed, determined, square-jawed 
smile as he swung his rod sharply to set 
his hook, and the war was on. 

That bass had the advantage of us 
and began immediately to make merry. 
In the first place, Doc and I were in a 
poor position to do battle. I was facing 
the fish with my hands full of tangled 
tackle. Doc sat behind me, his line 
singing about my ears, and our boat was 
so bouyant, loaded down though it was, 
that it responded to every serious 
struggle of the bass. 


“Here!” directed Doc. “Grab one of 


You'll bob those 
blocks in a minute and scare away the fish. You must have 
had a good lunch, you’ve so much strength. 
how to 
Doc demonstrated. Smoothly, silently, efficiently, his rain- 


“Quit that! 


Sit still while 





Down by the stern 


thing, fella. 


at chunks.” 


A bunch of crappies, 





these oars and turn us around. I can’t 
handle a 5-pound, big-mouth bass with 
my line ferruled through your earrings 
Look’t him yank! Atta boy!” To the 
fish, “Go right to it, Big Boy! 
Oopala! Look’t that leap! Did I say 
5 pounds? I raise it 1; make it 6 


ABANDONED my hung-up fishing 
equipment, pulled one of the small 
oars from its lock, and began paddling 
That bass did not weigh 6 pounds. It 
did not weigh even 5. But I’m not be 
littling Doc’s enthusiasm. It was a nice 
fish, and fishing for the first time from 
the air boat, as unstable as a footing o1 
ice, I grant that it probably seemed t 
Doc all that he claimed. 

Fronting his captive, presently, Dox 
squared about and did better. I looked 
back over my shoulder, lifted my feet 
as much out of the water as I| could, 
and paddled away from there. 

The bass developed the sulks. It 
reared back and refused to lead. It 


dived deeply and stayed down. Fearing underwater obstacles, 
Doc brought it up only to have it bore back in. 


‘tivities in my rear, | permitted the boat 
[he shock surprised and unbalanced 


Taking advantage of the suddenly slacked line, the 


bass darted downward. Reeling franti 
cally when he had regained his equi 
librium, Doc found his line fast. 

“Now see what you’ve done.” Doc 
accused me. “You bang into the bank, 
nearly turning over the boat, and ow 
bass wraps the line around a tree while 
I scramble around to keep from falling 
overboard. As a boatman you're a fine 
fiddler. You're must have 
been battering-rammers, the way you 
butt into things. Did you punch a hole 
in the boat?” 

Guiltily conscious of the justness of 


ancestors 


Doc’s accusations, | humbly made e> 
amination of the boat’s bow. 
“Nope,” I reported. “No damage 


done.” 

“Oh!” snorted Doc, still tugging fu 
tilely on his securely-fastened line. “Is 
that so? Well let me tell you some 


You did all this, damage or no damage, and 
it’s up to you to undo it. Skin out of those waders and shin 
down this branch you banged into and turn me loose. This 
water is 20 feet deep and there’s probably a tree under 
us around which the bass has 


(Continued on page 41) 





perch and bluegills 
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hinnery Chickens 


By Wallace Fraser 





JHE PANHANDLE is one of the few remaining 
areas in Texas where the pinnated grouse or prai- 
rie chicken, once abundant in most of the state, is 
making a last stand in the face of the possibility 
of having its name linked with that of the passenger pigeon 
in future references to glorious game birds, which the sports- 
man has loved and lost. This Panhandle country is a land 
of many moods and one that charms and holds the sympa- 
thetic sojourner in a way that is difficult to understand. 

The country involved in this narrative is the eastern half 
of the Panhandle, a rolling, sandy, prairie land with an 
average elevation of about 3,000 feet above sea level, covered 
in many places with a heavy mantle of grass and in others 
with apparently limitless stretches of tiny shin-oaks, 18 to 24 
inches tall. Perhaps some of the 
best chicken territory is in the 
rolling grass lands, but there is a 
magnetic charm about the “shin- 
nery” country that reaches out to 
me wherever I may be and forces 
me to arrange, somehow, to be 
there each year in September 
when the chicken season opens. 

On the occasion in question, 
we made camp at the north wind- 
mill on a ranch owned by a fam- 
ily of kindly, hospitable people 
who extended us every courtesy 
and wanted to supply us with 
fruit and eggs without charge. 
It was evening of the last day of 
\ugust. In that clear air we 
found it surprisingly cold when 
we turned in for the night, and 
we needed all our blankets—and 
then some. It was colder yet as we cooked breakfast on our 
little gasoline stove before daylight next morning, so we 
pruned some dead twigs from a black-locust hedge and made 
a small fire to warm us. Even with the bacon and eggs and 
coffee in their proper places under our belts, we continued to 
shiver as we started off, just at dawn, through the dew- 
drenched shin-oaks. It was difficult to realize that it would 
be hot by noon. 

We were headed for a long sandy ridge to the south of us. 
Old Pronto, veteran of many a quail and chicken hunt, was 
in the seventh heaven of delight. No trotting dog was he, 
but a “loper,” with big legs that carried him over many an 
acre ahead of us as we tramped along. There were no grass 
burrs except in or around the few, small, cultivated tracts, 
so we did not burden him with his boots. 


A fistful of 
birds in hand 
are worth a 
flock in the 
bush. A pret- 
ty fair morn- 
ing’s work 
















The whole bag. Our host is on the right 


Left—A fine string of chickens 


It was a morning that would stir the blood of any hunter. 
3efore us stretched the beautiful green hills, indistinct in the 
dim light, with the hollows further obscured by mist. Over 
our heads passed a flock of perhaps thirty ducks, probably 
blue-winged teal, headed south as the forerunners of the 
myriads that soon would be following. Bobwhites were 
whistling everywhere, but it would be ninety days before the 
shooting season opened on them. Jack rabbits continually 
leaped into action ahead of us, and cottontails scurried from 
the open into the small clumps of scrub oak that dotted the 
shinnery-covered prairie. Every once in a while an upland 
plover would rise with its tremulous, bubbling cry, to settle 
again a short distance ahead of us. Doves were everywhere. 
Away to our right a coyote raised his voice, perhaps as a 
challenge, perhaps as a boasting 
cry of triumph—or maybe be- 
cause he simply could not help it. 
Faintly, from in front of us, 
came the sound that thrilled us 
most of all—the rather muffled, 
staccato chatter of the prairie 
chickens as they spread them- 
selves along the ridge to begin 
their early morning feeding. 


HERE was a gentle breeze 

from the south. Suddenly 
Pronto stiffened, eased forward, 
stiffened again. We closed in on 
him as speedily as_ possible, 
knowing how seldom an old 
chicken will lie close for a dog 
and how frequently even the new 
crop will rise a considerable dis- 
tance ahead. Their body scent 
is so much heavier than that of quail, however, that if the air 
is sufficiently moist a good dog will stand while still twenty 
paces or farther from the birds. 

Pronto had edged along a little farther, but was now on a 
dead point. As we came up to him, the chickens rose with 
a roar of wings—at least forty of them, strung out for 75 
yards. All but two quartered away to our left, but these two 
cut straight across in front of me. It looked like a cinch for 
a double, but—. 

For some reason my gun wouldn’t fire. I heard three shots 
on my left as I madly worked with the venerable weapon. 
You duck hunters who have risen in a blind with all the 
mallards in the world right out over your decoys, their wings 
cupped and their feet reaching out, and then had your gun 
jam can appreciate the agony of (Continued on page 52) 
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Hereford cattle belonging to A. E. Dwinell on Medicine Bow and Colorado National Forest 


HE elabo 

rate word 

pictures 

painted by 

my good friend 

Arthur Hawthorne 

Carhart in the De 
cember and January issues Ot 
Ovurpoor Lire, under the stirring 
titles of “Ghosts of Western 
Game Trails” and “Mutton or 
Game,” undoubtedly worked up a 
wide variety of emotions within 
the breasts of his readers. 

The burning question is: Did it 
bring home the much-coveted 
bacon; did it actually get under 
the hides of the well-informed, 
sincere, and conscientious sports- 
men of Colorado to the extent 
that they will demand and secure 
the apparently much-needed 
remedial action; or, did it openly 
contradict their own findings and 
otherwise belittle their earnest be- 
liefs, assertions, and organized 
efforts? Time will tell. The 
sharpshooters in the Izaak Wal- 
ton League and other reputable 
sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the state are not the 
passive type. Either they are al- 
ready out on the trail of the of- 
fenders—‘“Congress,” “the Forest 
Service,” “the most damnable 
range pest, the game-killing sheep- 
men”—or they have relegated the 
accusations into the discard. 

In the December issue, my 
friend hit me below the belt. He 
had directed his fire and emptied 
his gun at my own National For- 
est, the Rio Grande. In a seem- 
ingly unquenchable flow of highly- 
suggestive epitomes, he had 
thrown on the public screen a pic- 
ture of conditions which, if but 
only half true, were sufficiently 
drastic to warrant my hide being 
stretched on the shady side of the 
nearest barn. 

Perhaps the sheepmen have 
grafted some wool on my eyelids. 
Surely they have had ample op- 
portunity, since, in my eleven 
years on the Rio Grande and an 
equal length of time on the old 





and 


Wild Life 


By R. E. Clark 


Supervisor Rio Grande National Forest 








PROPOS of our editorial campaign 

against certain federal, state and lo- 
cal policies concerned with the poisoning 
of the larger predatory and fur-bearin 
animals, we sibel the Biological Survey 
to prepare a statement from their side 
of the argument and were glad to print 
the article submitted by W. C. Hender- 
son in defense of the Survey’s position. 
We have no desire to inflict our opinions 
on our readers to the exclusion of all 
other ideas. Similarly we do not hesi- 
tate to print on these pages the only 
reply so far received from Forest 
Service officials to our indictments of 
the principle of over-grazing of sheep 
and cattle to the detriment of game on 
public lands. Let it be said, however, 
that Arthur H. Carhart is a vigorous 
and _ sincere conservationist and a 
veteran sportsman (see his deer story 
in this issue). He left the Forest 
Service only because he was offered a 
far more profitable connection with a 
firm ieieine architects. He laughs 
at letters he has received from delega- 
tions of sheepmen promising to beat 
him up on their next visit to Denver. 
He laughs at warnings from his friends 
who tell him that he will get a .50-30 
slug in his back when he returns to 
certain sections of the sheep country. 
He only wishes it pointed out that his 
articles in our magazine, now challenged 
by Bob Clark, defended and explained 
the unhappy sition in which the 
Forest Service finds itself—and that he 
will reply to Clark’s article in next issue. 








Leadville Forest, 
I’ve associated, slept, 
and eaten with hun- 


+ 
dreds of sheepmen, 
QO] ] ( w 1¢ O< and I’ve covered lit 
erally thousands of 


miles of the high, 
timber-line sheep country. Try as 
hard as I could, however, I could 
not make myself believe that the 
stench, so readily perceptible to 
my friend, could have escaped my 
attention entirely. Repeatedly, | 
composed a mental picture of the 
3,000,000 acres of wild-life range 
with which I am intimately ac 
quainted, but at no time could | 
visualize a state of affairs that 
would support the latest conten 
tions of my friend—‘We must 
have protection for our fast van 
ishing game!” In every instance 
my conclusions were to the con 
trary: the protection measures em 
ployed to date had borne fruitful 
results—game is more plentiful 
now than it has been for years 
whatever is said to the contrary 


HE status of the big game 

situation in Colorado, has for 
some time, warranted the most 
serious consideration. The fu 
ture welfare of our big game ani 
mals is not a problem that is easily 
solved; it should not be reduced 
to the category of a literary foot 
ball, to be kicked about by the 
romantically inclined. Facts con 
tributing to the economic welfare 
of the state must be duly con 
sidered, weighed, and brought into 
balance. There is no room for 
extremes; domestic cattle and 
sheep can not be favored to the 
detriment of the big game, nor 
can big game be favored to the 
detriment of the domestic stock. 
It is clearly obvious that personal 
opinions, based upon casual ob 
servations, will not solve the prob- 
lem and destructive criticism will 
tend only to make the situation 
more difficult. The entire issue is 
of sufficient import to demand sys- 
tematic and conscientious study 
by the best talent available. The 
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problem 1s still with us and the laurels will go to him who 
furnishes the keystone—the optimum number of each species 
that would be logical to keep in the parent herds, all other 
dependent factors considered—and a practicable plan of 
management which will insure their maintenance on a sus- 
tained basis. 

With the future welfare of our big game more or less 
dependent upon the application of scientific principles of 
management, there naturally exists the questions: What is 
going to happen in the meantime; is there a chance that the 
remaining herds will go to pot before remedial action can 
be made effective? Conclusions should be formulated only 
after a careful study has been made of actual conditions. 
What has been actually going on among the elk, deer, and 
mountain sheep population of Colorado, during the past 
twenty-five years or more? Have their numbers diminished, 
stood still, or is there any indication that they may have in- 
creased? It is also necessary to have some idea of the use 
made of their natural ranges by domestic stock, during the 
same period, because such use is alleged to represent the 
greatest adverse factor. Since practically all of the natural 
habitat of the big game animals of Colorado is within the 
National Forest, and since the use of such areas by domes- 
tic stock is within the control of the Forest Service, an 
analysis should demonstrate the conditions before and after 
the advent in 1905 of the National Forests. 

Some very interesting facts on the wild life population 
of Colorado, during the period 1905 to 1909, were obtained 
by Merritt Cary, assistant biologist, Biological Survey. 
Extracts from Mr. Cary’s report show that the elk 


reports show that a great scarcity of deer throughout the 
mountains marked the season of 1909.” 

As to mountain sheep, the same report outlines the fol- 
lowing : 

“In 1902, Dall De Weese estimated their number as prob- 
ably 700 in the State. 

“A danger which threatens mountain sheep in Colorado 
is the introduction of scab from domestic sheep allowed to 
graze on the higher mountain slopes.” 


HE above facts make it clearly apparent that the “good 

old days,” during which big game was marked by its 
extreme plentifulness, were largely a matter of memory 
only at the time the National Forests came into the picture. 
There is evidence that mountain sheep had their backs 
against the wall as far back as 1889, the advent of the 
present closed season on these animals. Even as far back 
as 1868 Territorial laws were passed to protect elk, deer, 
antelope, and mountain sheep between January 15 and Au- 
gust 15. In 1903, our legislative body took action to close 
the season on elk. . 

Was the destructive agency which caused the low ebb in 
the big game population of Colorado a two-legged or four- 
legged animal? Was it the poor, unoffending sheep herd- 
ers, Or was it that breed of “sports” who came from the 
same litter as those who sponsored the 
deer massacre of 1907-08 and who were 
in full attendance during the elk orgy 
of 1929? (Continued on page 45) 


Below—On the 
snow-covered 
hills of a national 
forest looking for 
food hard to find 





situation at that time was somewhat as follows: 


66°T°HE elk is now exterminated over much of its 

former range in Colorado. Estimates in 1898 
placed the number of elk in Colorado at 7,000; in 
1902 at 3,000. In 1909 their numbers were reduced 
to considerably less, and were divided about equally 
between northern and southern Colorado.” 

Mr. Cary reports the following with reference to 
the mule deer: 

“Abundant signs of deer were noted on all the 
mountains and plateaus west of the Front and Medi- 
cine Bow Ranges in August and September, 1905 and 
1906. The Flat Top country of the Williams River 
Mountains, west of Egeria Park, was said in 1906 to 
be the best deer country in the State. 

“Mr. ..... states that prior to 1900 large herds 
aggregating many hundred of mule deer passed his 
ranch on the Lay Game Trail each fall in regular 
migration from their summer home to the winter 
range. Since 1900 their numbers have been greatly 
depleted, and during the winter of 1904-05 Mr...... 
saw only 17 in the vicinity of his ranch. 

“The Colorado game law in force during 1907 and 
1908 allowed the killing of one deer ‘with or without 
horns’ by any person during the open season. The 
pernicious results were not fully manifest in 1908, but 














Sheep grazing where forage is plentiful 

































Deer on the 
arid plains 
of olorado 
seeking food 
that is piti- 
fully scant 
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E MAY be a “furriner,” an interloper 
in our game fields, a heathen Chinee 
and some other things, but more and 
more with the years I grow to like 
him better and even to depend on him a good 
deal to furnish some sport. Ringneck or Mongol, 
in any feather he is the same crafty old scout, 
capable of taking care of himselfi—that is giving 
the hunter a run for his money. He can provide 
a heap of thrills for any day afield, and when 
he comes out of the oven to face last rites and 
dissolution on a hot platter, where is the native 
son in feathers that can show him much ? 

We have come to look upon the pheasant as 
part of our scheme of game birds. For not only 
has he shown readiness to accept pretty much 
our whole continent as a home—that is, the more 
southerly and settled parts of it—but in one 
respect he far out rates our native game. He 
iends himself to propagation. In short we can 
produce a crop; we have control of him; we can 
raise him in the plebian pen and yet find him, 
when turned at large, a mighty good game bird. 
This to date has not been found practicable or 
even possible with our natives: ruffed grouse, 
sharptail, pinnated, blue grouse or sage hen. 
Over a great deal of his range the ringneck has 
become as wild as our natives, reproducing him- 
self under the same conditions even better than 
they. 

Of course it is in that month of open shooting 
that most of us are really concerned with him. 
He is a game bird first and last—beautiful and Pes 
ornamental no doubt, but that is a small matter. 
It was as a game bird he was brought here to 
fill a sad vacancy that our natives cannot seem 
to fill, and “just game” he is bound to remain. 
[ think many of us look on him in quite a dif- 
ferent light than we regard our own grouse 
birds. For myself, since | reached years of 
supposed discretion, I have never picked up the 
ruffed grouse or prairie chicken without feeling 
a twinge along with the exhiliration of a good 
shot, but I seldom feel that way over the gaudy 
oriental. I think if I must confess it, when I fire 
and see his neck go down and his long comet tail go sky- 
ward, I feel pretty generally gleeful. Nothing really im- 
portant has gone from our woods or covers—he is just a 
Chink. 

Many of the old-timers probably feel the same. We hear 
less and less though the plaint that imported birds can never 
take the place of the old stand-bys. They can’t to. the 





old-timers raised on plenty of native birds. We will never 
hear this from the younger generation of shooters. It is 
a matter of psychology. Game birds are like song birds. 


pt 
. ~ 


Rich in species as are our native American grouse yet we get little shooting 


from them and thus it is we cry “Hail!” to the foreigners 
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Sport of aristocrats he may be in Europe; in America he is anybody's 
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bird—an excuse for the old pup and the old gun afired 


H. isa Facathen 


By Hamilton 


What we were raised with will always be the birds. Looking 
backward there seems a romance, a glamor about the ruffed 
grouse and prairie chickens that I can’t now quite get out 
of the ringneck. The ruffed grouse and the leaves of the 
hardwood bush in October; the prairie chicken on the fields 
of golden shocks of wheat—what a hold these things have 
upon many hearts that will never beat quite the same for 
the newcomer, the Mandarin Chinee. 

But for those raised to the ringneck in the land of the 
gaudy vine maple or in the gray sagebrush flats or fruit- 
laden orchards above green clover in the West 
—who can say that they do not reap all the 
glamorous, gloating heartbeats that any East- 
erner ever felt over his “partridge” in the 
hardwood bush? Could sharptail and pinnated 
grouse be put back into the fields that in so many 
places are now being occupied by Hungarian 
partridges and ringnecks, who can say where 
the sympathies of the next generation would lie 
in regard to the romance of the thing? 


AN UNROMANTIC lot, these hunters, did 

you say? I’m not so sure. The hunting 
heart is the youthful heart that refuses to grow 
up. Every hunter has his favorite bird, and his 
choice has little relation to material things such 
as its size, flight or flavor. It is something 
deeper than that. 

Let us admit it: despite our wealth of Ameri- 
can grouse in regard to species and distribution, 
we get but a pittance of sport from them com- 
pared to what we would get could they be kept 
at the peak of abundance rather than the usual 
point of scarcity. Ruffed in various forms, 
sharptail and pinnated of the plains, Canada- 
spruce partridge of the north or similar Frank- 
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Who can say that the gaudy mandarin, against a r 
maple of the West, cannot enthuse the Easterner? 


ut | = Fie 


M. Laing 


lins of the western mountains, the several great blue grouse 

f the west, the ptarmigan of the peaks, the sage hen of the 
gray desert—what a wondrous array of grand birds!—and 
how few of us ever get a good day’s shooting from them. 
\nd thus it is we cry “Hail!” to the foreigner, the “Hunk” 
and “Chink.” 

As for the latter he surely offers us a great deal. He 
thrives in civilization—in our very midst. He loves the city 
suburbs—especially during the open season—yet he takes to 
the wilds and prospers alike in the sagebrush drought and 
the moist bracken jungles of the coast. He can 
run and fly and hide. He is as full of tricks as 

circus clown with more gray matter between 
is crimson eyebrows than any other grouse 
bird. He can plot and plan and has daring in 
putting his schemes into execution. He is a 
tough customer and usually beats me, but I love 
him just the same. 


YET I have heard strange and derogative opin- 

ions about this gaudy mandarin; I have 
harbored some myself. I recall very well the 
first ringneck I ever kicked up in the wilds—one 
of an importation turned loose in Manitoba 
twenty-odd years ago. On hearing a strange 
noise in the shrubbery back of my tent I investi- 
gated and away went a pheasant cock across the 
opening, heading for the woods. He was badly 
molted and nearly tailless. He rambled straight 
away and low. I stood and stared with eyes 
and mouth wide. So that was a pheasant! I 
could shoot that kind of bird with a broom! I 
vas used to sharptails and pinnated grouse, those 
days, and canvasback and mallards, and my eye 
was pretty good. So that was the bird that in 
England they made such a fuss about and pro- 


background of vine 


vided their big drives and kills. No wonder 
they had to be driven! Alas, what a heap I have 
learned about ringnecks since that day! 

Though | have never seen any table of com- 
parative speeds of our game birds, and probably 
there are none, | am convinced that the pheasant 
is far more speedy on the wing than he is com- 
monly supposed to be. His large size and trailing 
tail are deceiving. For mark you, it is an abso- 
lute rule of moving bodies that small objects 
appear to move more rapidly than larger ones 
travelling at the same rate. The quail seems to 
whizz away at twice the speed of a big Chink, 
but he doesn’t, or few gunners would stop a 
quail. 


HE big longtail in the open straightaway is 

easily hit, provided you keep your head. 
When a cock bursts up with that crazy cackle of 
his that I know is intended to wreck my nerves, 
I always get high blood pressure and find myself 
occasionally standing with two empty barrels 
breathing fervent damns and wondering just 
how in tarnation he got through it all! 

But it is his curves rather than speed that 
keep him in the game. He seldom goes away 
straight; usually is veering somewhere—up, 
down or sidewise. That long rudder not only 
steers him beautifully but helps to make a dis- 
concerting mark for the hunter. In the matter 
of turning corners he may not have the sudden 
dexterity on the wing of the ruffed grouse but 
when doing his worst he can put on an aerial 
slant that is too much for a lot of gunners. One 
day after making three straight, my comrade 
asked me if I ever missed one. At the next rise 
he got his answer. In a perfectly open field of 
clover a cock squirted up suddenly before us, 
heading for the blue, came at us, passed over 
our heads and then slanted downward for the 
nearest timber—not an inch of his course that 
wasn’t a perfectly diabolical curve. I missed 
him with both barrels; my comrade sent three 
shots from his pump gun at him and “hit him 
the same place,” as Pat said. I can think of no‘ 
other native grouse that_could pull off such a bold, bad one 
with his wings and tail—and his head. 

And his legs! A winged cock pheasant—and he does not 
need to be tipped—can outrun any native grouse under 
almost any handicap. He can really fly on his shanks and 
get through cover wondrously while doing it. All the grouse 
when winged have the trait of running a few feet or yards 
from where they fall and then squatting and waiting to be 
found. The pheasant quits that part on foot just as fast 
as he can without the trace (Continued on page 50) 








The dog is not necessary but is a big help in thick cover. When you have 


walked up three or four of these you are entitled to be lazy 
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The buck the author brought in 





Bucks Went Down 


By 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


tated to the stable and bedded dow 





E a yg E TRICKLE was out 

get a buck. He'd got 
one every season since there 
was season and before 


+ ae he got ‘em Y iene a season. 

Along with George there were a 
dozen others in our gang. Every one 
of them had the same idea as George. 
Each of us had come into the Fry- 
ing-pan section to drag out a 15- 
pointer; if no staggy old devils of 
that number of points got out in front 
of us and behaved while we knocked 
them over, we'd take a 2-pointer and 
be thankful. 

The season opened with a bang. 

Fact is, there were a whole con- 
gregation of bangs; north, south, east, 
west, above us near the top of Por- 
phyry Peak, below us in the bottom 
of Deadman Canyon. All it lacked 
to make it a genuine engagement on 
all fronts was the reverberations of a 
few “heavies” to shake our dia- 
phragms and rumble in our ears. 

In the thick of it all, George took 
the field to get that old buck of many 
points we sought. So did we all. 

Grant Wimbush and I had packed 
up with George to a little deserted 
sawmill set on a saddle that showed 
on the Geological Survey quad as 11,500 feet above the 
level of the Atlantic. In the lean-to side of the sawmill 
cabin was a bunk. Grant, being more civilized than I, piled 
into that and I slept at the other side of the shack. It was 
formerly a stable. It never had recovered from being one. 
[ dug it out, threw down the blow bed, found a place to 
put the dunnage that I had packed in the bed roll, and 
christened it “Home sweet Home.” Afterward when Door 
Green and Chuck Sacra arrived they just instinctively gravi- 





Coloman Jonas, the nationally famous 

taxidermist, (left) and Grant W 

after the season closed, with the reason 
for their smiles 


with me. 

A sheet-iron stove that had a bad 
case of rustitis, a table thoroughly 
etched with porky teeth, and a mis 
cellany of soap-box cupboards made 
up the furniture that shared the other 
side of the shack with the rough lum 
ber bedstead where Grant and George 
bunked. We cooked at that side; not 
at the stable side. 





HE day before the season opened 

Grant Wimbush and I climbed 
Porphyry and ascended the lookout 
We had field glasses and were look 
ing for big-buck country. We saw it 
To the southward, beyond the great 
dip in the mountains where the Roar- 


ing Fork flows through Aspen, stood 
the Elk Mountains. Snow had sifted 
on them, etching out the ribby, 


scarred faces of their rock shoulders. 
Clouds fuming up beyond the ridges 
to the south came scudding over Por- 
phyry, enrobing its naked pate in 
filmy veils woven in the looms of the 
winds. A rainbow spurted up out of 
Deadman Canyon to the northward. 
Its keystone was lost in the wreath- 
ing cloud masses but its two stout 
footings were founded in the rock that was tied into the 
ribs of the Colorado Rockies. 

“I’m going to get a deer off that ridge,” I told Grant. It 
was a ridge laced with dead and down timber on one side 
thick spruce on the other. 

“Not in that burned-over country,” protested Grant. 

“Perhaps not, but on that ridge, nevertheless.” : 

The sun shone, another cloud tumbled over the top of 
Porphyry, the light dimmed, and then the sun shone while 


imbush 
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the Elk Mountains glowered below a bank of clouds that 
were the color of old lead. 

It snowed that night, and the next morning the season 
opened, 

“Get out an’ get'goin’,” commanded George. While we 
te breakfast, Ben Crawford came riding in from Norrie. 
He had hit the trail about 3:30 in time to go out with us. 

Northwest from the sawmill set, spruce-clothed slopes 
that were good deer country, afforded a natural deer crossing 
over a saddle on a ridge. Door and I volunteered to beat 
he timber below on our side while the others got to the 
top and set themselves for the charge of the antlered horde 
we just knew was there. 

It was still spooky in the woods when Door and I started 
lanting around, keeping up country just a little, following 
tracks in the fresh snow. 

There were deer signs everywhere. Every moment I ex- 
pected a high-power to bumble away on the ridge above, 
ut only chickaree squirrels cussing the universe broke the 
ibbatical solitude. It came to me that it actually was Sun- 
day; and it sounded like it up there on the ridge. 

Once or twice I could see Door up above me about 200 
vards. He had a red hat and I could make that out even 

the shadow of the heavy and very dense spruce. 


’ 


HE slope looked almost like a sheep driveway, deer 

tracks were so thick. I figured that every man in the bunch 
would get a buck before 10 o’clock. A herd of three does, 
two bucks and several fawns had preceded me along the 
trail I followed. Other tracks laced in, cut out, laced in 
again. My ears were tuned for rifles to cut loose above us. 
Down below, beyond the ridge above Woody Creek, guns 
ere making echoes that tumbled over the hills like pigmy 
hunder. Bucks were having a hot time there! 

Gosh! Why didn’t George or Ben or Chuck or Grant 
tart shootin’? It was time! The season was open! 
I saw Door again. He was sneaking along, gun ready, 
ist aching for some buck to dare him to cut loose. 
We reached a place where a snowslide had cleaned out 
a draw. It was open here almost all the way to that saddle 
above. We could see to the top. The tracks wove back 
and forth in a maze of signs. They were not over thirty min- 
utes old, some of them. I scouted low expecting to see the 
spreading tree of antlers above me that would crash over 
the ridge to give George and his gang up there a few heart- 
quickening minutes. But no buck. Worse luck for George. 

3enches beyond this opening were even more thickly 
spotted with tracks. Some of 
them seemed still warm. A doe 
jumped in front of me and went 
scurrying to cover. No good. 
You shouldn’t shoot does. There’s 
a law that says so. Anyway, law 
or no law, it’s damned poor 


Right—George Trickle 
holds the spooky 
black, loaded with 
venison. Our sawmill 
shack isin the back- 
ground 


a herd of deer had gone by early that morning, feeding on 
the mountain huckleberry. I started to follow the tracks. 
A pair of coyotes had come along following the deer. The 
old dog coyote had sidled up to a scent post, then scratched. 
The marks were so fresh they simply hollered that at least 
some game was just ahead. I sneaked. But not sneaky 
enough. Out from the timber bounded the deer. They 
went snorting and bouncing away. You know the sound; a 
sort of a whistle-toot-snort and the “bump-burrrump” as 
they hit the ground and then skim air for about 20 feet 
before hitting the ground again. Here was hot trail. It 
was time for more sneaking. They had dropped to a walk 
very soon after that 
first jump. It looked 
like a shot might be 
just ahead. There 
was. 

A big 6-pointer, 
apparently as big as 
a mountain, had 
eased out into the 
open at the crest of 

(Continued on 


page 43) 
















Right—A demonstra 
tion of the first act in 
making French fries 






































sportsmanship to shoot a female! 

Then came the climb. Every 
minute I expected to see more 
bucks make a break, barging over 
the top and into the arms of 
George et al. But none did. We 
reached the top. Ben was there 
waiting. Grant had wandered off 
on a high-wide-and-handsome, 
one-man hunting expedition and 
George had started to round up 
a buck that he thought ought to 
be over on the ridge beyond. 
He came back a little later 
and we declared one-man war 
on ’em. 

I'd had my plans made to 
scout that dead-an’-down ridge. 
No one else seemed to care about 
that ridge at all. So I found a 
game trail, slanted along over a 
steep, open pitch, and came into 
timber that was thick and 
shadowy. 

The new snow was an open 
book. Every mark of the night 
before was there. I found where 
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Our picturesque headquarters at Norrie 
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Four of them covered the side of an auto 





“71D you ever stand squatting in a 
low blind, trying to squeeze to- 
gether that part of your anatomy 
between the seat of your breeches 
and the bill of your cap so that it wouldn’t 
ram into ice cold water on one end or stick 
above a bunch of swamp grass on the other, 
all the time trying to coax a bunch of 
mallard or teal to pay you a visit? If you 
have, you'll get what I mean. If you haven't, 
you've missed something in life. 

There are hunters who will tell you they 
never go out without bringing back the limit. 
Unfortunately I can’t say that without fab- 
ricating just as much as 99 per cent of 
those who do say so. I have brought back 
fair bags, and | have come back empty- 
handed. That is why I was thrilled so 
cockeyed when I came home wagging that 
one lonely Canada goose. 

There is one class I must put myself in, 
however, and that is with the guy who comes 
home telling of killing a bunch that he 
couldn't find. That has happened to me more 
than once, and it ain’t no bologna, either. 
Perhaps it’s because I’m Scotch, but anyhow 
it grieves my economical soul to exaspera- 
tion to see a big fat greenhead or a plump 
canvasback fall within 40 yards of me and 
then vanish. 

It all happened in Jefferson County Texas, 
in the year of our Lord, 1931, during the 
month of January. Hunting, which is usually 
excellent in this territory, was on the blink. 
It was rotten. It wasn’t worth a consarn. 
This was due to a dry summer which had cut 
short the seed-bearing grasses and to a win- 
ter which didn’t winter—a bad combination. 





I had been into the marshes two or three times during the 
I still had hopes, 
however, so at 4 o’clock one morning I gathered together 
my hunting paraphernalia, crawled into the flivver, and left 
Port Arthur for the old coast-guard shack below Sabine. 


season. Three ducks was the biggest bag. 


about 12 miles away 


“Breathes there a man with 


soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath 
said, 

‘I hope they fly within 
range!’?” 














‘It could have been better, 

and then it could have 

been worse,’’ declared this 
Aunter 


the use? 


automatics blazed away. 


he (500se for a ‘Thrill 


By R. E. McNatt 


Three cars were parked there when | 
arrived, and I knew the ducks were in 
for a day. There are several good lakes 
back in the marsh, some starting in about 
200 yards from the shack. The three 
where I usually hunt, however, are abou 
1!4 miles back and about mile from the 
shore line of the Gulf of Mexico. 

It was still dark when I started walking 
back, but by keeping the Sabine light tower 
at my back and by using a flashlight I knew 
[ could reach the ponds by daybreak. And | 
did, but as I was nearing my favorite point 
a hunter raised from it and fired, especiall 
for my benefit. 

Taking the hint, I back tracked a short 

ways and then cut around to the northeas 
side of the pond. In my hurry I cut across 
the edge of the pond. I was splashing along 
in water about knee-deep but sinking into 
gummy mud another 6 inches when sudden! 
[ experienced that same feeling you have 
when you step into a hole on a dark night 
My foot went down, down, down. I gave a 
plunge with the one still in the mud, and the 
next thing I knew I was flat in the water, 
gun and all. Attempts had been made to 
drain the pond several years before and | 
had fallen into one of the ditches, which was 
about 3 feet deep. 


\ HILE I was collecting my gun and 
grammar, I heard the whirring ol 
wings, and six big mallards flew over me 
At last I got set in a small blind about 
a quarter of a mile from where the other 
hunter had fired. Spotting a bunch coming 
in the distance, I stood squatting. Every 


time I went down low enough to get my head out of sight, 
the rear part of my anatomy sank into the cold water, which 
caused me to bob up again like a fisherman’s cork. 

They were coming, though; so I got lower. 
€ They swung in beside the other hunter, and two 


But what was 


There had been two hunters instead 
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of one at the other end of the pond. I think only one duck 
dropped, while the others shot up and onward. 

A moment later my heart did a somersault. Three canvas- 
backs came sailing in to my right. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
roared my old pump, and my heart somersaulted another 
time, for one of the birds was falling. I stood and watched 
it come down in swamp grass about 50 yards away. The 
water splashed when it hit, as the marsh was covered with 
water from 6 to 12 inches deep. 

I had lost ducks before, so I started then and there after 
the fellow, declaring that a duck in the hands is worth two 
in the marsh. Where had he gone? Be darned if I knew. 
He had disappeared and that was all. He might have been 
crippled only and had swum away hurriedly, and then again 
he might have dived under the water, grabbed a piece of 
grass with his bill and drowned clinging to it. 

Did you ever miss a shot when it seemed you 
just couldn’t miss? No, I won’t encourage you 


I was some cockeyed and 
thrilled when I brought 
back this one lonely Cana- 
dian honker. Note the very 
&reat spread of the old boy’s 







wings 








to fib. But as I was on my way back to the 
blind, a big greenhead mallard came merrily 
along. He must have been goofy, like some peo- 
ple I know. Yes, sir, that bozo came right on, 
never giving me a thought; that is, until I shot at 
him and started to run and pick him up. I 
couldn’t miss. He was right on me. Finally the 
fact dawned on me, however, that Mr. Greenhead 
had shifted into high. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
| repeated, and he went into double-high, if you 
get what I mean. 





THT, following the failure to find the canvas- 
back, left a bad taste in my mouth. During 
the next thirty minutes the other hunters fired 
into three bunches approaching from their direc- 
tion. From the way the hunters searched the 
grass, however, I’m sure they 
failed to find some of their kill. 
At last it happened. Four came 
in high above them and then 
dropped as if wanting to light 
near me. When they were in 
fair range, I let go. One of them | 
hit the water with a splash. Was 
| happy? Oh boy! But just a 
minute. He had fallen in the 
neck of the pond and started 
swimming a streak toward the 
swamp cane a few yards away. 
I broke to run after him, firing 
as I ran—yes, I went down, 
for in the excitement I forgot 
about that danged hidden ditch 
and stepped right into it. Just 
as | got up, I saw Mr. Duck near 



















Right— Dick, Jr., was 

as proud of the old 

honker as I was, and 

he’s still telling me how 

he’s going to shoot big 

geese when he gets to 
be a man 














Left — The 
bunch kid- 
ded me so 
much about 
not being able 











I have come back empty handed, and the time I 
snapped this picture was one of them. WNeverthe- 
less and notwithstanding, a good time was had 
by all 


the cane, so | shifted to second. At that time 
| looked up and saw five more ducks swinging 
in to my left. There I stood out in the lake, 
looking, | should imagine, as big as a circus tent 
on a vacant lot, but nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, the ducks were there, so I turned from 
the one | had shot and began firing at the ones 
in the air. And, no spoofin’, one of them actually 
fell within ten steps of the blind I had just left, 
and began to kick with his nose under the surface. 
Duck stock had taken a jump, but when I 
turned back to get the one I had been after, 

the stock took a slump. The duck wasn’t 
there. He had entered the cane, evidently, 

but where he had gone is still a mystery. 
My Scotch was getting the best of me, 

but I still had a duck down, and I started 

for him. He was still kicking, about 50 


yards away now. He was about to reach the grass 
on the opposite side of the pond so I tried to run 
through the boggy water, but there was no chance. 
Can you picture my disposition when I discovered 
that scallawag had vanished? I spent thirty min- 
utes looking for him, but he just wasn’t to be found. 
Back in a blind, I, like a woman, began to brood 


over the way I was mistreated, but, 
unlike a woman, I couldn’t end it all 
by going on a shopping spree. 

There was some consolation as I 
stood there in the cold water, in re- 
calling some of the hunts in the past. 


to shoot that “ : : er 
1 ‘‘shot’’ For instance, the time down on White’s 
them, ducks ranch when Broussard, Proctor, Moore 
and all, with : 

the Kodak and I brought back forty big fat ones 


(Continued on page 43) 


the season 
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The gun bearers 
prove the vanity 
of primitive man 
by posing for their 
pictures perched 
on the dead body 
of the huge beast 
laid low by an 
express bullet 


Photo taken in 7 ~ = « 
the Sudan by Wil- . hs ~ Mn . 
liam Thompson ‘y +- ,. 


Part Two 

© BROKE camp at 3 o'clock in the 
morning and were on our way in the 
light of the full moon. Although it was 
light enough to travel, the moon cast 
weird shadows from the rocks and bushes, some 
resembling crouching lions and others elephants. 
Occasionally we approached a large rock which 
we thought was a rhino. Everybody would stop, 
and I would get my rifle ready to stop a charge, 
to find, when we came closer, that it was only a rock. 
However, we did run into several before dawn and the 
porters dropped their loads and started looking for a tree 
to climb. 

Along the way we thought we heard footsteps at frequent 
intervals. They sounded like the pad-pad of several lions, 
yet we could never catch sight of anything. When we 
stopped to rest I always selected an open place so that I might 
see if they were approaching. But not until 6 o’clock, when 
the sun came peeping over the horizon and a chorus of lion 
grunts were heard from the bushes close behind us, did we 
really know that we were being followed. They had re- 
mained quiet all the way, but with the coming of the sun 
they roared out their defiance to the world in general and 





quit the trail. ; 
We arrived in Tsavo about 2 o’clock that afternoon, but 


the heat was unbearable so I prepared to take 
a train out that evening and go to Mtito Andei, 
which was 80 miles closer to Nairobi and in a 
higher altitude. 

We had to take a freight train and reached our 
destination just at daybreak the following morning. 
\t Mtito I engaged four more porters as I realized 
that I had imposed too much work on my boys at 
Tsavo. However, they were well satisfied since I 
had tipped them with extra coins and bought extra 
provisions, including two bags of posho for them. 
I always see that my boys are well supplied with 
fresh meat, even at a great deal of extra hard work 
to get a buck for them. It helps to keep them loyal. 

Around Mtito Andei the country was level and 
dotted with Wakamba villages and cultivated fields 
of corn and millet. This tribe is very progressive 
and they have herds of sheep and cattle. They also 
do much hunting with bows and arrows tipped with 
poison. 

Our direction was straight north about 20 miles 
through the jungle to the Athi River. One of the 
local porters said he knew where there was a hollow 
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lephants O; 


By Charles 


baobab tree filled with water near a good place to make camp. 

Our trail was a difficult one. Here the wild sisal grew 
to a height of 8 feet, and was so dense that it was almost 
impassable except where rhino and elephants had broken 
the path. We had not gone far when the crashing of trees 
told us that there were elephants close by. After several 
hours’ difficult trailing we located the herd and found that 
there wasn’t a shootable bull in the herd. So we set out for 
the baobab tree, found it by dusk and made camp close by. 

The next morning we went out and found the tracks of a 
big bull within 30 yards of camp. In a short time they 
joined the tracks of two more bulls. After several hours 
of wading through thick brush and sisal patches we ran into 
a small herd, resting during the heat of the day under a big 
shade tree. The jungle was so thick we couldn’t see them, 
but we could hear their bellies rumbling, their ears flapping 





Along the Elands River in South Africa. Photo by Henry Miller 
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A tribal or family 
affair or perhaps 
an illustration of 
jungle etiquette 
Apparently the 
big beast having 
had his fill is 
standing guard 
while the others 
enjoy their meal 
without fear of 
being disturbed 


ance or make off as rapidly as possible. This 

applies especially to the desert elephant, but in the 

forest he will not travel so far unless wounded. 
They have little or no fear of the natives, often 


; 1} a C LU | id I} ravaging their villages and destroying their crops 


“Bud” Cottar, Jr. 


and the peculiar hissing sound they make when they blow. 

At midday the wind is usually very uncertain, and it hap- 
pened in this case that they got our scent immediately. There 
was angry trumpeting on all sides, a thrashing of brush, a 
rising cloud of dust and we discovered that we were pretty 
well surrounded. 

In such situations you experience panicky moments be- 
cause you can’t decide which way to move for safety. The 
natives always do the disappearing act with simian agility. 
One second’s warning and they are under a clump of bushes 
as sly as foxes, or up a tree, even if it is only a sapling as 
frail as a bean stalk. I made for a sturdy tree with all speed 
possible. Up in the tree I saw that there was no danger 


because the herd was making off in a northerly direction. 
It is an interesting fact that when an elephant smells a 
white man he will either charge immediately with a venge- 
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by William Thompson 





Hippo in a river of South Africa where they are plentiful. Photo 


until they petition the government for protection. 

The natives are not allowed firearms; and of course 

it is not remarkable that the elephant quickly dis- 

tinguishes between a white man and a native in his 

vicinity. Even a white man with his poorby-devel- 
oped sense of smell can do that at some distance. 

Smice | felt an attack of malaria coming on I did not feel 
able to trail this herd until I could get my second elephant. 
I decided to return to Nairobi for a visit with Tosca until 
my brother would be ready to return to the field with me. 


REMAINED at home only a fortnight when my brother 

Mike was ready to return to the field with me. We took 
with us Donald Kerr of the Shaw and Hunter Sporting 
Goods Company in Nairobi. Since we had extra porters 
and gunbearers we chartered a box car and arrived the fol- 
lowing morning at Mosongaleni, the nearest station to our 
new camp site. 

When I had returned to Nairobi from my previous five 
days’ trip, I had left some of my porters at the Wakamba 
village, and also Kanini, my cook and faithful servant who 
has been in the family since I was fifteen. He is 
some Romeo among the black belles, and always 
has a devastating effect upon them in every native 
village through which we pass. 

In the Wakamba village the young bucks had told 
him to get out or they would shoot him with poi- 
soned arrows. He didn’t like the idea of being made 
a pin cushion for poisoned arrows, so he left the vil- 
lage and was at the station to join us upon our 
arrival, 

This time we set out in a north-westerly direction, 
intending to strike the Athi River at a point where 
there were no natives. We expected to find ele- 
phants here feeding undisturbed along the river 
banks, but we were mistaken. We did not know the 
Wakamba country very well, and we didn’t know 
that for generations past the elephants had been shot 
at from ambush with poisoned arrows. We discov- 
ered that they drink there only at night, and travel 
as far as possible from the river before daylight. 

Our experience in this jungle was quite the same 
as mine around Tsavo some three weeks previous. 
As usually happens, during (Continued on page 70) 
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KEET is gaining popu- 
larity faster than any 
other sport in the coun- 
try today. It is grow- 
ing in popularity because it gives 
the hunter an opportunity to use 
the gun he uses in the field and at 
targets that imitate the flight 
angles of game birds, and because 
it really helps to improve the 
shooter’s skill in game shooting. 
The old style of trap shooting, 
with its special, long, straight- 
stocked guns that are held to the shoulder before the target 
leaves the trap, might teach a shooter some of the points 
of game shooting, but skeet will teach him almost everything 
he should know if he studies this new form of trap shooting. 

To give the reader an idea of the popularity of skeet, I 
may point out that here in California there were three or 
four skeet fields three years ago. Now there are probably 
fiity and almost every week we hear of a new field being laid 
out by a club. In 1929 there was no organization of the 
skeet clubs here, but now there are two, one in the southern 
part of the state and another controlling the game in the 
north. In each organization, team shoots are scheduled 
regularly between member clubs. There are also annual 
team and individual championship shoots. Plans are being 
made to bring the winning teams of the southern and north- 
ern associations together in a state team championship shoot. 
and at the same time let the boys shoot it out for the state in- 
dividual championship. 

There is more enthusiasm and more keen, though friendly, 
rivalry shdwn at a skeet team shoot than at most sports 
events. At the annual team match of the Skeet Shooting 
Association of Northern California, held under the auspices 
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Squad at Station No. 2, Tracy Skeet Club, C 


J. P. Cuenin 








alifornia 


of the Tracy Skeet Club in April, 
e almost every shooter and specta- 
tor kept a close watch on the 
score board and at every target 
thrown, and most of them carried 
papers and pencils to keep an up 
to-the-minute record of the stand 
ing of each team. As each shot 
around the field offers a different 
problem to the shooter, and as 
the most difficult shots for each 
contestant are known to the boys, 
the shooting at every station is 
watched closely to see if Bill hits or misses the outgoing 
bird at Station No. 2, if Tom connects with the one he 
usually misses at Station No. 6, or if Jack has his customary 
difficulty with the target from the low trap at Station No. 8 


KEET appeals to many field shooters who never were in- 

terested in regular trap shooting. I believe the reason for 
this is the great variety of shots offered at the new game, 
which never becomes monotonous. There are not two shots 
alike, and the hunter appreciates this change of angle at 
both incoming and outgoing targets. Another favorable 
thing about skeet is the opportunity to chat with the other 
boys in a squad during a round. As the squad moves from 
one station to another and while waiting for one’s turn, 
there is time to discuss the target just thrown and those 
to be offered. In other words, the rapid, machine-like timing 
and routine of regular trap shooting is missing on the skeet 
field, and for that reason skeet is a more sociable game 

Without a desire to pose as an expert, and solely for the 
purpose of helping beginners at this comparatively new sport, 
I will offer some suggestions that may enable them to im 
prove their scores. The first target in a round is often 




















Two views showing change of stance. (See text) 
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missed by novices. It is an outgoing bird from overhead, 
and most of those who miss this shot do so because they 
shoot over or behind. They usually hold directly on the 
target, while to break it one must hold under to get the 
necessary lead. If this target is seen clearly over the gun 
barrels it will be broken every time. The second shot at 
Station No. 1, an incomer from the low trap, should be 
covered by the barrels to score a hit. If this target 
is seen above the barrels the load will go under and 
behind the bird. 

At Station No. 2, the shooter is under and to one side 
of the line of flight of the targets, so the gun must be 
pointed slightly under and ahead of the outgoing target, and 
the incoming bird, which appears to float slowly toward the 
shooter, requires a little leading despite its seeming slowness. 

At Station No. 2, and at the other stations around to and 
including No. 6, the stance of 
the shooter is important. Most 


should be well out on the barrels. There is still another 
point about holding a shotgun to shoulder that might be 
mentioned with benefit to novices at any kind of shooting. 
Most beginners, in addition to facing the wrong way and 
holding the left hand too close to the breech, get the butt 
of the gun on the arm instead of on the shoulder, where 
it should be. Still another fault is that they do not always 
get their heads down snugly on the comb of the stock. If 
a novice brings the gun to shoulder to point at a stationary 
mark he has his cheek pressed to the stock, but when he has 
to shoot quickly the cheek is often away from the stock and 
this results in over-shooting or cross-firing. 

Wherever skeet shooters gather there are always sugges- 
tions offered relating to a change in the rules, and a point 
that can always be counted upon to pop up, especially if be- 
ginners are present, is Station No. 8. The usual objection 

to the two shots at No. 8 Sta- 
tion is that a shooter in the 





beginners at skeet stand facing 
the trap house from which the 
target is to be thrown, and the 
result is that they are in 
awkward positions to take the 
shots. In the photograph 
marked No. 1, the shooter is 
facing the high trap house. His 
position would be good if he 
were going to shoot toward the 
house, but when he actually 
pulls trigger his gun will be 
pointing somewhere over or 
beyond Station No. 8. As his 
stance is correct for shooting 
toward the trap house he must 
twist his body far to the right 
to follow the flight of the tar- 
get, and with his body so 
turned the smooth swing of the gun is not as it should be, 
for a right-handed shooter is inclined to stop his swing, 
or at least to slow it down, if he must twist his body too 
much to follow a right-quartering bird. A better position 
for the target coming out of the high trap is shown in the 
photograph marked No. 2. The 
shooter’s body is in a comfort- 





field would not take such a 
bird coming toward him. He 
would turn and take the bird 
flying away, we are told. It 
is true that in game-bird shoot- 
ing we might not take an in- 
comer as close as the target 
at this station. 


HE men who developed 

skeet as it is shot today 
know hunters do not shoot at 
birds so close to the gun, but 
how else would it be possible 
on a skeet field as at present 
laid out to compel a man to 








Taking the incomer of a double at Station 2 in a 
California tournament 


make a snapshot? The only 
way to make a fellow shoot 
quickly is to place him near the 
trap and compel him to shoot before the bird passes overhead. 
The suggestion has been made that Station No. 8 be aban- 
doned and that another double be fired at from Station No. 4, 
but that would leave the game without a stand from which 
snapshots had to be made, and snapshooting is something 
that a field shooter must know. 
If he learns to get his birds 





able position for swinging the 
gun smoothly toward a point 
over Station No. 8, where the 
shot is usually taken. 


RIGHT-HANDED man 

cannot swing a gun toward ne 
the right as easily as he can 
toward the left, and the greater 
the turn he must make with 
his body the more difficult it 
is for him to move his gun - 
smoothly, and a smooth, steady 
swing is of the utmost import- 
ance. If the shooter’s body is 
cramped he is likely to poke 
the muzzle in the general direc- 
tion of the target and jerk the 
trigger. 

Another thing about pointing 
the gun toward the trap house from which the target is to 
be thrown is that the shooter follows the bird entirely too 
long. It is not necessary to have the gun to shoulder and 
follow the target over a 20 to 25-yard flight before the gun 
is fired. Such a long swing is likely to make the shooter 
attempt to hold too carefully, and when a fellow becomes so 
exacting he will usually stop his swing or slow it enough 
to make him shoot behind the target. 

While we are on the subject of the shooter’s stance I 
want to point out other things that may help the beginner. 
The average novice at skeet, or in field shooting as well, 
holds his gun to shoulder with the left hand too close 
to the breech. With the left hand close to the breech 





the shooter is slower in starting his swing, he is likely 
to swing the muzzle too far or much faster than is re- 
quired after he gets it under way, and he may allow 
the muzzle to waver up and down. The left hand 





W. B. Snyder, a 66-year-young skeeter who knows 
how to hit ’em 


at No. 8 he will have no trouble 
in the field when he must shoot 
quickly or lose a chance for a 
shot. Station No. 8 must stay 
if we are to have a sample of 
the kind of fast shooting we 
must do when hunting. 

The new  delayed-pulling 
rule, No. 3 in the skeet book- 
let, is the best change that has 
so far been made. With the 
- trap puller waiting from one to 
five seconds after the shooter 
“ad, has called for a target, there 

is no chance for a fellow to 
beat the game by getting his 
gun to shoulder before the tar- 
get leaves the trap. This new 
rule makes skeet still more like 
game shooting. It has cut 
down the scores from 2 to 6 per cent or more among the 
best skeet shots of my acquaintance, for it has put an end 
to the perfect timing that was being developed under the 
old rule. It is probable that the boys will improve to some 
extent and get back fairly close to their old averages, but 
the delayed pull is going to prevent in skeet that perfect 
timing that accounts for such long runs in the old-style 
trap game. 

Another thing that comes up when skeeters get together 
is the gauges of guns to be used. Some advocate the use 
of only 20 gauge guns and others suggest nothing larger 
than a 16. I doubt if there will ever be a new rule con- 
sidered that would bar the 12 gauge, for skeet was designed 
to afford target shooting for field shooters, and with the 
guns they use every day in the field. Probably 80 per cent 
or more of the guns in use today are 12s, and a great ma- 
jority will shoot no other, so (Continued on page 70) 
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Landing a 4-pound speckled brook trout in the Adirondacks 


ALONE, Franklin 
County, N. Y., popu- 
lation 8,000, known 

Mi to its inhabitants as 

“The Star of the North,” but 

known to the world at large only 

as that remote point in “The 


ported in our newspapers as the 
coldest spot in the United 
States! To me, however, it 
means something entirely dif- 
ferent. My memory jumps back to many trout streams— 
this one full of brown trout, that one full of brook trout 
and the other full of rainbows—all excellent fly streams and 
so little fished that one rarely sees another angler. 

I first went to Malone on business; it was in the winter. 
Snow banks were piled up 7 or 8 feet high along the streets 
and the temperature was below zero. In a drug store win- 
dow I saw a display of fishing tackle and an aquarium con- 
taining several large and healthy brook trout. It did not 
take me long to make the acquaintance of Charlie, the pro- 
prietor. I found him to be a man old in years but young 
in spirit, an ardent sportsman, a 


Let’s Go! 


North Country” frequently re B 


Capt. Stan. B. Wade 


gradually deteriorated until there 
was no more than a pair of ruts 
After bumping the axles over 
numerous rocks, we finally 
abandoned the car in sight of 
a placid stream flowing through 
a marsh. 

We got our equipment to- 
gether in the rays of the head 
lights, but had little more than 
started before we were visited 
by such a horde of mosquitos 
and black flies that we had to abandon what we were doing 
and apply quantities of dope. Never shall | forget how 
Charlie looked with a handkerchief tucked under his hat, 
draped over the back of his neck and tied in front, his face 
plastered with the black-fly dope which he makes himself 
Incidentally, this dope was most effective, but still we were 
surrounded by a cloud of pests. We made all possible haste 
to get away from the car as it seemed that all of the flies 
in the world were at that particular point at just that time 
As soon as we got out of the marsh and away from the 
light mist which hung over the stream, we began to leave 

the flies behind. By this time the 





fly fisherman of the first water, 
a musician of note and a worker 
in hammered metal. More in- 
teresting than anything else, he 
was a walking encyclopedia of 
the trout-fishing possibilities of 
the region. 

Our first trip together was on 


the headwaters of the Salmon 
River, this being a_ sizable 
stream which flows squarely 
through the village of Malone 


and teems with brown trout. Of 
course, Charlie took the largest 
trout, a brown of more than 2 
pounds, while I had to content 
myself with smaller specimens. 

[ am very fond of brown- 
trout fishing, but Charlie much 
prefers the native fish. He kept 
urging me to let him take me 
to a_ real brook-trout stream, 
but things did not break right 
for several years. Finally, on 
May 30, 1929, we left Malone 
at 3 a. m., proceeded to Santa 
Clara, formerly a thriving lum- 
ber town but now merely a 
ghost of its former self, and 
from there Charlie directed me 
over a maze of dirt roads which 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
Gen-U-ine Hemlockers 


By PETER J. SCHWAB 


Pennsylvania trout fishing—a personal experience related 
by a nationally famous angler 


A National Forest Cabin 
- By CARLETON A. SCHEINERT 


Whose recent article on forest cabins was so popular that 
we asked him to discuss cabin-building in detail 


Roosevelt Was Right! 
By ARTHUR H. CARHART We 


A frank, straight-from-the-shoulder reply to Bob Clark's 
good article in this issue 


A Hunt for Mountain Lions 
By LORIN HALL 


An exciting and successful hunt though hard on horses, 
dogs and men 


sun was up and there was no 
question as to what kind of a 
day we were going to have. As 
they say in the Adirondacks, it 
was going to be a “burner.” 


| THOUGHT when we first 

left the car that we were 
going to fish the slow-moving 
stream in the marsh and 
somewhat disappointed. Charlie, 
however, without any comments, 
led the way across the remains 
of an old logging bridge over 
the stream and up a rocky, 
brush-grown hillside. He poked 
around for some little time until 
he found an almost obliterated 
trail which led down off the hill 
into a dense evergreen swamp. 
then proceeded for some 
little distance. The flies were 
with us again and already the 


/ 
Was 


rays of the sun were making 
themselves felt. We stumbled 


over the remains of a doe, which 
had been shot, dressed and the 
remains abandoned by some na- 
tive poacher, and immediately 
lost the trail. By this time we 





could hear the roar of a rapid 
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his patience unre- 


told me that he 
had raised a good 
fish at the head 
f this pool half St. Regis River. 
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Above—A tough place for an athlete but 
Chas. L. Capron, 70 years young, Malone, 
N. Y., takes it as a matter of course 


Right—The catch, eighteen brook trout 
and two rainbows. Note Bucktails 
under the creel 


ind Charlie advanced the information that it was Smith’s 
Rapids and that we would fish there. We finally succeeded 
in fighting our way out of the swamp onto the banks of the 


stream, and much to our surprise and disgust, 
saw other anglers ahead of us. The stream 
was high, as snow water was still running out 
of the Adirondacks. We watched the others 
long enough to see that they were fishing unsuc- 
cessfully with bait and then, assembling our 
tackle went to work, hoping for better luck. 


DO not recall the pattern of flies with which 

[ started to fish, but did not take any trout 
until | had taken a Parmacheene Belle Bucktail, 
trimmed off the long ends of the hair and dressed 
so that it would float. The small brook trout 
immediately began to fight for the fly. I re- 
leased twelve or fifteen trout before I took a 
good one and then netted a beautiful, fat native 
trout of about 1 pound. I was fishing down 
stream and had lost track of Charlie, so, upon 
coming to a “still-water,” I got out of the 
stream and retraced my steps. The sun was 
heating down, there was no wind, the flies 
vere simply terrible and I had just about 
come to the conclusion that there were not 
enough large trout in the stream to bother 
ith. Upon reaching the point where | 
id left Charlie, there he stood, still fishing 
he same pool, and even while I watched 
im, he raised, hooked, played and landed 
excellent brook trout of probably 13 or 

14 inches. He was 
fishing wet, but 


Mr. Capron 
on the St 
Regis River 


* 
Po 





















a dozen times, that the fish would hit the fly but he could 
not hook him. This fish had not yet broken water. After 
several casts, just as Charlie was picking up his fly, he had 


a tremendous strike on the surface. The strike 
was so sudden that Charlie nearly fell down in 
the stream and only saved himself by means of 
his iron-shod net handle. Incidentally, Charlie’s 
net is worthy of special mention. He uses a large 
net with a long bamboo handle and inside of the 
handle carries a spare tip. The long iron-shod 
handle of the net enables him to fish fast water 
safely and, should anything happen to his tip, 
he is always prepared to continue fishing with- 
out interruption. 


UT to return to the heavy strike. The fish 
started upstream in the pool at the foot of the 
rapids where he jumped at least 2 feet out ot 
water. The jump was so unexpected and was 
in such a location behind a rock that neither of 
us saw the fish clearly, but both commented on 
the fact that he had jumped. Back he came 
downstream, almost to Charlie’s feet and 
jumped again close to and under the tip of 
his rod, so close to us that we saw plainly 
it was a large rainbow. Now this stream has 
never been stocked with rainbow trout, and so 
far as we were able to determine afterward, 
no one had ever taken a rainbow in this 
stream before. They must have been planted 
in some tributary by some one under the mis- 
apprehension that they were brook trout, 
be that as it may, 

the fish was a rain- 





fishing upstream 
nd allowing his 
lies to sink con- 
iderably before 
retrieving them. | 
it on a rock and 
vatched him pa- 
tiently work out 
he remainder of 
he pool. Charlie 

one of those 
inglers who, 
vhen he once 
rises a good fish, 
stays with it until 

gets him, and 
eldom indeed is 


irded. Charlie 








Note the size of the stranded log 


bow and a mighty 
good one. After 
two or three more 
jumps, the fish 
went to the bot- 
tom and, as rain- 
bows  frequentiy 
do, attempted to 
pry the hook out 
of his mouth on 
the rocky bottom. 
Charlie pumped 
him up off the bot- 
tom and kept the 
fish moving in the 
fast water and 
bucking the cur- 
rent. Fortunately, 
the rainbow did 
not attempt to 
make another run 
(Continued on 


page 42) 
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The bunch Reading left to 
right, Burks, Holms, Kositzky 
and Thomas 





N THE Kenai 
Peninsula. 
Alaska, I have 
counted more 
than seventy moose in one 
day—but there were no 
deer. In the Ground Hog 
Mountains in British Par 


Columbia, I have counted 
more than fifty deer in one 
day—but there were no moose. On the Aulneau Peninsula, 
Lake of the Woods, last fall, I saw both moose and deer— 
in no such numbers, by any means, but surprisingly plentiful 
considering the comparative proximity and easy accessibility 
of this hunter’s paradise. 

The Aulneau and adjacent territory affords ideal refuge 
for deer and moose. Just off the mainland are numerous 
timbered islands, ideal breeding grounds for deer, and pro- 
viding an abundance of food and shelter. The greater part 
of the peninsula proper has been burned over. Scattered 
over its length and breadth are small lakes, muskegs and 
swamps, skirted with heavy growths of green timber, which 
escaped the ravages of the fire. Following the shore line, 
indented by an occasional deep bay, stretches a mile-deep 
strip of spruce, pine, poplar, and birch. During the summer 
months the ubiquitous moose can be found on islands and 
mainland. As fall approaches, apparently sensing the danger 
of high-powered rifles, he deserts the islands and plunges 
deep into the interior wilderness. Deer remain the year 
around on the islands and near the skirting of green timber 
on the mainland. 

While after muskies last August, I made a short scouting 
expedition back from the head of Maude Lake, on the 
\ulneau. The profusion of moose and deer signs aroused 
that age-old hunting instinct traceable to cave-dwelling an- 
cestors, handed down to the Esaus of Biblical times, and 
passed on to the Nimrods of the present day. 

South Dakota is not noted as being a natural habitat of 
much big game, and the section surrounding Winner, my 
home town, boasts of nothing bigger than jack rabbits and 
an occasional coyote. But I make bold to assert that there 
are more embryonic and seasoned big-game hunters in and 
about Winner than in any other town of its size in the state. 
Reporting the moose and deer signs I had seen, I soon had a 
safari organized for a fall hunt on the Aulneau. The party 
consisted of Art Schlaikjer, Ralph Kositzky, Frank and Bill 
Nicolaisen, John Burks, Jake Holms, and myself—a hodge- 
podge of nationalities but all on the same mission: moose, 
deer, and a breakaway from business burdens and civiliza- 
tion’s conventions. 

An all-night drive brought us to Warroad, Minn., where 
we boarded the Booth Fisheries boat, Scout, for Center 





er 


ucks and Bulls 


of 


‘Lhe Aulneau 


By Peter O. Beaulieu 


Island, Canada. There ou 
outfitter, Frank Peterson, sup 
plied us with small boats 
kickers, gas, oil, etc. Ole 
Johnson, one of my fishing 
guides of the summer, joined 
us as camp cook. Shortly 
after noon of October 19, the 
day before the opening of the 
season, we arrived at the en 
trance of Sabaskosing Bay 
where we made arrangement 
with George Thomas to act 
as our guide and counsello: 
George is a quarter-breed 
Chippewa, born and raised in 
this section, a licensed guide, 
and a genuine diamond in the 
rough. 

$y mid-afternoon we reached our ultima Thule, the head 
of Sabaskosing, where we took possession of an old log 
cabin, long in disuse and in a bad state of repair. Eight 
husky, hungry men soon had the debris cleared out, cracks 
between logs chinked, tables, shelves and double bunks built 
stoves set up, aerial erected, and radio installed! The most 
complete and convenient temporary hunting camp I have 
ever been in—and I have been in several—and fresh deer 
and moose tracks in sight of our door! 


othe. 


we on 8 


The author’s moose as he fell 


ONG before daylight the next morning, the hum of 
Thomas’ motor boat, speeding toward camp, floated in 

to us over the waters of the bay. Our program called for 
reveille at 5 a. m., breakfast over by 6, and hunters ready 
for the trail soon after daylight. Our cabin was perched on 
the point of an oval-shaped peninsula, 14% miles in length 
and about 1 mile in width. Thomas, with three of the 
party, pushed on ahead to the neck of the peninsula, while 
the rest of us deployed in both directions from camp and 
drove toward this neck. The drive was a perfect success, 
except that no game was seen. The rest of the day was 
spent in exploring the burned over country back of camp 
Deer signs were everywhere with occasional moose signs in 
evidence. An Ontario license entitles the hunter to either a 
buck or a doe. It was agreed to kill no does. Several deer 
were sighted and Schlaikjer had the honor of bringing in 
the first camp meat, a buck brought down at 150 yards, in 
prime condition and with a very pretty and well-balanced head. 
As Thomas left us that night he worried about the weath- 
er. The day closed calm, clear, and cold. The water of the 
bay showed not a ripple upon its smooth glass-like surface. 
Thomas feared a freeze, and a hard freeze on shallow 
Sabaskosing meant our being marooned some 5 miles from 
deep, open water, with the alternative of packing our goods 
and chattels out on our backs through trail-less brush and 
timber, or waiting until the ice froze solid enough to drag 
them out by hand on sleds. We prayed for moderating 


weather but the gods of the frozen north had other designs. 
The next morning a glare of ice covered the entire bay, 
ice about % inch thick, not strong enough to support 
our weight, but thick enough to stop all free travel by boat. 
From far away in the direction of Thomas’ cabin came the 
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"4 echoes of the pounding of hammers. 
: Thomas was building an ice breaker 

for his launch. Not until noon was he 
able to reach our camp, having had to 

j break ice every foot of the way. After 
a : a hurried consultation it was decided 

: to break camp and move up shore to 
Sandy Bay, a small shallow pocket just 
: off the main waters, where there was 
i less likelihood of getting frozen in. 


PPE ae 





UR duffle, together with nine pas- 

sengers and our two trailing boats, 
was a full load for Thomas’ little 
launch. In order to protect her from 
the jagged edges of the ice he had 
hitched an old canoe on one side and 
an old row boat on the other to act as 
buffers. This was a wise provision. 
Long before we reached the entrance 
ff the bay and open water they were 
































= both cut and slashed to pieces and ren- : 
— dered unfit for further use. Without aoeiek tae 
ones, them the launch could never have made tame moose will 
Ole the trip. At Thomas’ cabin we trans- Sonoma wea 
hing “ah re : _ ¢ wt molested. These 
“ite ferred much of our duffle to an old leaky came at the 
seo 3 barge, be trailed behind the launch. are 
osthy 4 arge, to € ule : 
the J \ strong wind had lashed the lake into : a 
F the : a turbulent mass of whitecapped waves. Schlaikjer and 
om 6 Ole manned the barge as captain, mate, and water bailers. 
"Ba. The 5-mile voyage from the cabin to Sandy Bay was a 
ay stormy one, but, excepting the breaking loose of our barge | 
— several times, our launch running into a submerged boulder 
‘Hor , which gave us all visions of a watery grave, and other 
ied minor difficulties, the voyage was sickeningly successful. 
9 As a sailor, I rank 100 per cent as a perfect land lubber! 
2 4 For our next camp we selected a rocky point, well rcs hy ve 5 
om sheltered, and covered with a heavy growth of spruce and 
a~ pine. We soon had up two 12x14 tents, one of which served The next two days were spent in hunting the various 
head eae kitchen and dining room, the other for sleeping quar-  jjands nearby—Skiff Island, Rough Island, Big Island, Long 
log Aoal We also act 7 “gm — pyaar p: — beaten Island, ete. The first day out Frank and Will Nicolaisen and 
hight /\not snc! persece camp with resiy_ Moose ane ceer signs Of John Burks got their bucks. Frank’s was the biggest and best 
acks the sandy beach less than 50 feet from camp! head of the hunt. Packing him out whole through nearly 
puilt, 4 mile of brush and timber brought imprecations upon 
most him from all concerned for his carelessness in dropping 
have his buck so far from shore. His brother, Will, and Burks, 
deer had brought theirs down near shore in sight of water. 
Every island we hunted contained deer in abundance. One 
end of Skiff Island had suffered a fire the previous year. 
1 of While there still was some cover, this end was comparatively 
d in open and in many places afforded long unobstructed views. 
for Beginning at the opposite end of the Island, which was 
pady about 1% miles long, we drove toward the burned end. 
1 on Beyond the screen of heavy undergrowth, the sudden 
ngth flash of a flag and a crash through the brush warned us 
the that a deer had been flushed from his 
yhile Lett camp form. Shots with a certain knowledge 
and Sabaskosing that they were at bucks were impossible. 
ness. At the conclusion of the drive, there 
wna > were a dozen or more deer within this 
amp burned-over area, hiding, circling and 
= in i doubling, and carrying on for all the 
er a ‘ world like a bunch of scared jack rabbits. 
deer ; of ? 
x in : LTHOUGH their easiest means of 
5 in escape would have been to take to 
ead. the water and swim to the mainland or 
ath- to another island, some preferred taking 
the chances on breaking through our line 
ane, and returning to the green timber and 
low their old haunts. There were does, 
rom fawns and small bucks. Undoubtedly 
sods many had been born and raised back in 
and that dense fastness and were loath to ) 
lrag leave. No deer were killed on this drive. } 
ting I missed three running shots at a buck | 
gns. with a fair head who flaunted his white 
bay, flag in my face at an easy distance, and 
port after watching his desperate leaps and 
oat. his frantic efforts to escape I felt no 
the Breaking camp at Sandy Bay regrets for (Continued on page 46) 
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A satisfactory bag of black-tail jacks 


umpkin Hotiow “Antelope” 


By E. Berndtson 


S A game animal he is ignored, cold-shouldered, 
and ridiculed, an ignominy to which he is Dliss- 
fully insensible. I am, of course, using a collo- 
; quialism when I say “baby antelope,” for it has 
been a long time since there has been a bona fide baby 
antelope in Pumpkin Hollow, though in the years past it 
must have been the home of countless numbers. What | now 
refer to is our ubiquitous aboriginal Macrotolagus, or with- 
out the aid of science, the prairie jack rabbit, which really is 
a misnomer, for while he may bear more than a fancied 
resemblance to the progenitor of the famous Missouri master- 
piece, he isn’t a rabbit at all but belongs to the family of 
hares. While sportsmen and conservationists try to propagate 
this and that kind of game, the jack rabbit goes merrily on 
his way doing his own propagating very well, and giving a 
mighty good account of himself when a sportsman deigns to 
notice him and calls upon him to act as a flying, live target. 
\nd when I say flying, I do so with full consciousness of 
what I’m doing. Mark Twain once described the earnest 
perambulation of a jack in these words, or words to the 
same effect: “Being curious as to how fast a jack rabbit 
could go under provocation, I placed a bullet close to the 
rear of a running rabbit. At the impact of the bullet he laid 
back his ears, flattened himself to the ground and started for 
Frisco at a speed that could only be adequately described as 
a flash and a vanish. Long after he passed from sight we 
could still hear him whiz.” 

Now, of course, Mark was 
being facetious, but at that the 
fellow who jumps an individual 
of this species of game and 
hopes to bag him had better 
drop all other pursuits and be- 
gin hostilities at once, for once 
a jack has any reason, either 
real or fancied, for leaving 
your immediate vicinity, he is 
going to recede into the more 
distant scenery with no uncer- 
tain dispatch. Just what the 
speed record is for a jack | 
can’t say, but when one gets 
going, as the chief topic in an 
active jack-rabbit and hound- 
dog procession, he is going to 
hop anywhere from 8 to 12 








When the jack rabbit armies undermine haystacks 


feet per hop for the regular hops and throw in for good 
measure a 14 or 16-foot hop on occasions, and the patter of 
his feet on sandy ground is about like the rattle of a machine 
gun. An acquaintance of mine, when he was a boy, once 
found himself directly in the path of one of these prairie 
speedsters that some hounds were chasing and determined 
to capture it himself. Acting on the impulse he flattened 
himself on the ground and as the rabbit approached closely, 
quickly raised himself and spread his arms wide. The jack 
had no time to turn, even if indeed he ever actually realized 
the danger ahead, so projected himself into the open arms of 
the boy. The result was highly electric from every stand- 
point as far as my acquaintance was concerned, and when he 
finally recovered his full senses and his wind he decided the 
method had certain detracting drawbacks, the only brilliant 
part of the planned coup being that it hadn’t included the 
capture of the hounds too. 


S the accepted game animals and birds here have been re- 
duced in numbers to a point where, in the interests of 
conservation, a curtailment of shooting is necessary, and 
where the pleasure of hunting has about been swallowed up 
in the work and effort necessary to find any productive cover, 
a great deal more interest has been shown in the status of 
the humble jack. 

There seem to be two reasons at least for his present low 
position as a game animal. The 
first is rather hard to define. 
It isn’t actually voiced, but it 
seems to be as solid as any 
other well-grounded prejudice 
just the same. It is that there 
are no laws governing the tak 
ing of jack rabbits, also no bag 
limit. This appears rather ab 
stract, and sounds somewhat 
unjust to the sportsmen, but 
when one listens to the retail 
ing of yarns concerning the 
prompt (more or less) secur 
ing of bag limits in this or 
that game, the reason takes 
more definite form. In only 
two western states are rabbits 
protected by a closed season. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1931-32. 


Compiled by Franx G. Guiues, Junior Administrative Assistant, Division of Game ond Bird Conservation, Bureau of Biological Survey Hi 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. yeniso poovisbonmy on Oho Peta fo nintie hmaaate ecmatnn the close season is given. ‘pat 
AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal ii, 7 gums binds onms oumats te half om hour belese cancion, and come Gente festhes : 4 








a hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed (known as “partridge” in the North aud “pheasant” 
in the Bouth and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; “ is ri to Old World p ‘orld pheasan’ 
ARE to obtain from State game co’ the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































POSTER. 
seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not aed ey £70 cae cxmmeneatent te Go tant two pesnamaghe hs below. 
Sere Bedetin on “leans Eau ton the Gonson 200 isi Sh anne of game p officials may be had free, when issued, on plication to the Dep of A Washi D. o. f 
BIG GAME UPLAND GAME 
Strate : 
Desa Moosz Raserr Squraae. Quan Grovss Paame Cuicnen ieenspecne Wu Tunxer | 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 20-Féb. 20..| Nov. 15-Dee. 15 Nov, 15-Dee. 15 ..| Dec. 1-Dee. 31 a. f 
3 | Alaska ¢ ...........----ccce--] Aug. S-Nov. 1609 Bapt. 1-Das. 38 f* |...2cccccccccccccclecocccecccaccnccaclecsenccecenecccene Sept. 1-Feb. od § 
3 Nov, 1-Dec. 31f*_ Oct. 16-Nov. 15*._| 3 ia 
+ Dec, 1-Jan. 31f Dee. i “Descdd. n= Nov. D Nor be. ! 
: sree. 1-Dee. 31 ¢ N 
‘0 season... 
7 Oct. $0-Nov. 23...) 
8 ee Nov. 15-Dec. 31 .. 
9 Nov. 1-Feb. 1 .._- Feb. 1 ....| No open season .. No open ; 
10 Nov. bo-Feb. 153.) Nov. 20-Feb. 15+... Nov. 20-Feb. 15*..| 1 } 
ul lov. 20-Mar. 1$* | Nov, 20-Mar. 1 +. Nov. 20-Mar, 1...) 1 : 
12 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 f --|.- 1 } 
13 ol-. 0 open season f.. 1 
“4 Nov. 10-Jan. 31...| Sept. 1~Dee.1* ..| Nov, 10-Dec. 10%... No open season...) 1 
15 No open season Nov, 10-Jan, 10...) Aug. +n. 31 * «-| Nov. 10-Dec. 20 .. ‘0 open season 1 
16 No open season ~. - 1-Dee. 31....| No season .. Nov. 1, 1932... 1 
17 No open season Aug. 1-Jan, 31 $e. Nov, 20-Nov. 30..| No open season .../ Oot. 20-Oct. 21...| No open season ...|.............- 1 
18 Nov. 15, 1932. Nov. 15-Dec. 31 ..| Aug. 1-Nov. 30....| Nov. 15-Jan. 1.... Nov. 15, 1942 ..... 18 
19 Dees Pls 986 ono anccacnaee Oct. 1-Feb. 29 ....| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ....| Dee. 1-Feb. 15... No open season ...| Mar. 5-Apr.5....| 1 F 
20 © No open season..../ Oct. 1~Mar. 31 *../ Oct. 1-Oct.31$ ..| No open season ..| Oct. i-Nov. 9. 0 Open season x ha 
21 2. ee cecceccccccecccs Nov. 15-Dee. 31 ../ Sept. 15-Oct. 15*..| Nov. 15-Dec. 31*.| Nov. 15-Dec. 3F Nov. 15-Dee. 31d | Nov. 15-Dee. 31*.| 21 } i 
22 Dee. 7-Dee. 12¢...| No open season ...| Oct. 20-Feb. 15 *..| Oct. 20-Nov. 20..-| Oct. 20-Nov. 20 *7| Oct. 20-Nov. 20.._ 20-Nov. 200" 22 ’ hh 
< 23 yer. oe pn No open season ... (0) Oct. 25-Oct. 313...) N. Oct. 16-Oct. 20 $_. 23 : 
& | 2 onal --| Oct. 15-Jan. 1 3..) Oct. 15-Nov. 20 ..| Oct. 15~Dee. I+... 4 i 
25 Nov. 0- 20-Dee: 313 . 31....| Nov. 20-Jan. 31f..| No open season ... 25 "4 4 
26 ues . June 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 10-Dec. 31 ..| No open season ... 26 ta: 
27 oct 15-Nov. 184 RAE PCR No open season ...| Sept, 16-Sept. 25... a7 ¥) 
28 No bNy we Cy pe Oct: “i-Dee. 31 -<-| No open season ... io open sesso... 28 { 
29 Det, B38 P edn ccocccccecsccces| NOV. 1-10. Slccceleccccaccecece Nov. 1-Nov. 5. season... 29 
> 30 Dec. 1-Dee. 31+... Oct: 1, 1938 257222] Oct. 15-Nov. 16--- bat ‘Nov. 30 320 
31 Dee. 17-Dee. + ne. Nov. 10-Dee. 15%.) Nov. 10-Dee. 15 ¢.) Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *. 4 ‘ Nov. 10-Dee. 15’. No open season...| 31 
32 ge pa ae Nov. 10-Nov. 20f-| Nov. 1-Dee. 31f...| Nov. 10-Nov. 20._ Sept. 1-Sept. 5....| No season...) Nov. 10-Nov. 20..| 32 
33 Oct. 26- Oct. 26-Jan. 31 f*.| Oct. 26-Nov. 15¢ *.| No open season *..| Oct. 26-Nov. 15 Oct. 31 33 | . 
34 26-Jan. 31 ...| Nov, 1-Dec. 31 ¢,.| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Dee. 81 P'..]...0---- 2022-0 “ Mi 
35 Nov. 20-Feb. 15...) Sept. 1-Dec. 31....| Nov. 20-Feb. 15..|..... wagner wunsetibnendbenousatanet Nov.20-Peb. i6---| 35 a 
36 | North Dakote...............-| Nov. 16-Nov. 25d No open season...) 88. wen elennnnmeneneccence Sept. 16-Oct. 16... Oct 15-Nov. 10° cd ft 
37 Sept. 15-Oct. Sd No open season...| No open seasom...|.................- Nov.16-Nov. 262). .....cccccoceese FS 
> Beph. 18-Oct. 20i%-] Noopee Sept: 30-Gek. B87_] No open seseons.-| Oct Te-Oee 317.,| Nope senaes--] oe ia 
> -| No season . o season... ed 
0 Nov. 1-Nov. -| Nov. 1-Nov. 30... © Nov. 1-Nov. 30¢.| Newt I Nov. 30 0 0 r 
41 sabpaccosccesssoueced Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Nov. 1-Dee. 31....| Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31..-|......-----0------ 41 eo 
42 Sept. 1 s-atee. 1...-| Sept. 1-Mar. If... ° . 1¢..| No open dengoescapeconcceed 42 } 
43 N eeason bs 43 , ti 
“4 June 1-Jan, If. “ ’ 
45 Oct. I-Jan. 31 45 
“6 dees sola 46 1h 
47 Oct . ait Sept. 15 47 
2 Sept. 1-Jan, 31f...| Nov. eden, Py “ - 5 4 ' 
50 | West Virginia................. Dee. 1- 10¢.. . 31...) Oct. 15-Nov. 30*..) Oct 15-N ‘ov. 30.../ Oct. we a No open season...) Oct. 15-Nov. 30.../ 60 
51 Y cinnnancinabeentind Dee. 1-Dee. 107+... t..-| Nov. I-Jan. 1*...) No open season...| No open season...| No open sesson...| No open season 51 pid 
GD F WCB cnntccscoscevecaned Sept. 15-Nov.150"* de Aug. 15, 1939...--| No Open season*.../ No open sesson...| Aug. 15, 1939. 52 
583 Nov. 1—Dee. 14 #**. 53 1h 
BA Sept. 12-Dee. 15 J+ Ba a. 
55 Dec. 1-Dee. 107... 55 I 4 
Ee ya F iP 
Mar. / 
3 . 58 6-Nov. 15+ _- 58 114 
= | 8 a 15-Nov. 25°. 59 Bia 
cig epi Now: 36-5 Sept ibis 91-92 Oot ab San Biz Hy 1D 
- ~—Nov, 30... = ae ™ f ] 
62 Nov. 15-Dec. 144 Nov. 15—Dee. 142° ae | 1-Oct. 18... -_| Get. i-Det. 62 4 
63 ug. 1-~Mar. 1. .| Aug. 1-Mar, ie") pessesesoscososeos | peeaicoenane scencowsiieseanasanetinaeetd Sept. 1-Mar. 15...| Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 63 4 
; 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS* OTHER GAME 
(Hiocmeeas hee chown ene them ghee g gome inte mar be hunted without vislating either (Seasos closed in States aad Provinces not mentioned, exsept on bear) Ij 
Grate in 
Doce, Goose, Wrisow’s Swipe Ram, Suser L 
Buawt, Coor on Jacnsnire Wooscocs Gauuwote Dove | Bass nneicxs } 
— | , 
1 | Alabams..................----.--| Nov. I-Jen. 15....| Nov. 1-Jen. 18....| Dee. 1-Dee, 31...-| Sept. 1-Nov. 20... Nov. 20-Jan. 31 +.| Byte 
© | BD cccnccccccscensocncensesed Sept. 1-Dee. 15...| Sept. 1-Dee. 15...|....... cansenacsadtgeacocsncensocssslegseseceguesocsces 2 ie eran nomen 
3 | Arizona. .....................--.-| Oct. 16-Jan. 15%.) Oct. 16-Nov. 30...)..- 2.22.22. No open Sows. shes. 18 2.1 Sept. 1-Oct. 31.¢°4 ; 
4 Nov. 15-Dee, 15..-| Sept. PT Nov. 30 30 ~ Sept. 1-Dec. 15...! .| Sept. 1-Nov. 15. 0°44 | 
5 are 5-Set. 30 2.) Sept. 1-Feb. 29.« 
6 | Colorado... ......----------------! Oct. 1-Dee. 31....| Oct. 1-Dee. 31...-|..-.2.--20--0---0- No open season...) Aug. 1~Mar. 1. : 
7 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 No open ween. a " 
7 ° Dec. 1 t. 1-Dec. 15 « ; 
9 0 Open season 
10 Nov. 20-Jao. 16-2 Nov a0-Jen. a auioan 
i Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Dec. 1-Dec. 31... Nov. 20-Jaa. 31¢.. it 
12 ot. 1 » 15.2] Sept. 1-Feb, 29, ; $) 
13 | Sept. i Sept. .. -| $ } oat f { 
Hy Geseaee Sept. 1-Dee 31 oe} 
a a - i 
ie | Nov. I-Jan. 31. } ied 
.17 1-Mar, 15. a 
18 N 18 
19 j= Yo open season. 19 % x . 31. niet 
20 Nov. oon. _ Nov. 1-Jan. 15...- Nov. 15-Dec. 15 “| Virgin © Seon Hen jet 
bey “a! 
21 h it Su. ey ro «««-| Oct. 1-Dec. 31...- | get. i-Des. $ooee No open season... F i 
7 - 7 . «-ee| 2 ae | Ls 
| 32] eichlene Set Dew 3 Sept. 16-Nov. 30.-| Sept. 16-Oct. 1...) Aug. 1~Aug. 15. | 
< a i up pagar map pt. | ye 
25 isso’ Dee. Sept. ; 
G | | Montane Oct. 1-Dee. Sept. July 25-Aug. 3° 
a 27 | Nebraska * -| Oct, 1-Dee. Sept. © open } 
+ 28 | Nevada Oct. 1-Dee. a ¥ Sept. No open season.* 
& | 29) New Hampshire. Oct. 1- Dee. Oct. 1-Dee. 31 -+-- Oct. 1- “Ot. 3i-72-| Sept. No —— ; 
z 30 | New Jersey................ o+eees-| Oct, 16-Jan. 15....| Oct. 1e-Jan. 14...-| Oct. 15-Nov. J4...| Sept. Aug. 16-Aug. 18° nie | 
31 | New Mexico * Oct. 16-Jan. 15... i a occ ---| Sept. . ; | 
33 | New Yor Dee. 31 <wn-| Oct Fat. 3i =") Oct b Hick He ed 
. 15-Nov. 14... * { 
34 | North Dec. 1-Dee. 31..--| Sept. 1-Nov. 30-2. DAYS EXCEPTED : | 
35 | North Dakota No open season ...| No open season... i ‘ | 
36 | Ohio ‘ - a on. it 14..; Nov, oo pee 
37 | Oklah 'o Dee, 1 Sept. 1- - 30... ; 
3s | Crees. “ae stees ve] So ae ae etO Ramee 
P y ia .. ov. eo! \~ Nov. *. \ 
Rhode « 7) 7) jundeys. States and Prov- 
40 Island * Oct. 1 Dee. 31 <2--| Oct. J-Nov. 30....| Nov. J-Nov. 19... Sept. 1-Nov. 30... inces east of the 106th meridian, 
41 | South Carolina * . Nov. 1-Jan. Py . 1-Nov. 30... Michi- 
42 | South Dakota Oct. 3-Dee. | Bebe: lo-Nov.30-- gan, Rhode Texas, Wie 
e Tennemee Nov. i-Jas. 18 18 Sept. iier. 20° consin, and Quebee. 
‘exas b jan. 15 ¢. Sept. 1-Oct. 31 *.. Mondays.—For waterfowl! locall 
45 | Uteb +. Oct. 1-Dee, 31 *. Dec. 31... No open season ... entege Ser mater oan - 
46 | Vermont... Oct. 1-Dee. 31 *...| Oct. J-Nov. 30....| Oct ny? oes No open season *... 
47 | Virginia Nov, 1-Jan, 15*...| Nov, 1-J Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Tuesdsys.—For waterfowl on the 
So | West Viegnia Set I-Des. 312277] Oct IDee: 3t Sept. 1 Nov. 90.7. River in Maryland and locelly in 
- 80 | Wisconsin * - -| Oct. 1-Dee. Oct. 1-Dee. Sept. 16-Nov. 30.. 
61 | Wyoming. Oct. 1 Oct, 1-Dee. 0 Open season... ‘or wa re 
terfowl of Blue Kites | { 
52 | Alberta®______ Sept. 15-Dee. 14 *.| Sept. 15- eV ae 
3 British. Columbia °° Sept. 16-Dee. 31 *_| Sept. i: Other daye—For waterfowt, iy 
aan Sept. jov. 30 *.| Sept. 5 
a | Bl kecwmen netics ep 1-Dee, 14-.-| Sept i-Deo. 14. —_—- 
F 57 | Nova Scotia Om eden 16 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. te es : 
58 | Ontario. ...---- Sept. 1-Dee. Sept. 1-Dee. 1 ate - if 
oo ne seamranen es aelieatal Sept. Ties i Sept. oe u Tare, =r aod y on all 
61 katchewan * ...--..------------ Sept. 15—Dee. Bept. 15-Dee. weterfow! in Mary-- ‘ 
62 | Yukon Sept. 1-Dee. Sept. 1-Dec. 1 { 
* Bee “Additi Provisions and E: - “Laws or regulations of 1931 not received. @ Moles caly, ? 
** Under the regulations for the protection of the season is closed on the ee Sear, fn Attortie Const Stains, wool Goch, site Tig ie Ad Cale say eg 
sotiet bitars aoe, fulmar, quant, grb, gafimct, ga ‘loon, (except woodcock and Wilecn’s euips or the est ! 
‘ai and geese may be taken ees arn te cad G aslnate eae love Scotia, Prines Edward it 


Nibcn Paniiory, Sertheen Seaton tad carte of Qutbes Dheees Wincien Veto may be takeo fm British Columbia, Sept. 15-Oct. 16. 








Alabama 


Alaska —All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 


Arizona. —Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, ond 


Arkansas. —Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. @Nov. 14 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 


California. — Deer (male, ev 


Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
Delaware.— Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1. 


Florida. — Deer 


Georgia.— Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 


Idaho.— Deer, in Adama, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 


Dilinois.—Squirrel, in northern tone, Sept. 1-Dee. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 
Dee 


Kentucky.—(Coo!, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 


Maine 


Maryland.— Deer (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 
‘Ww 


Massachusetts.—Deer, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, LR Hex 


Michigan.— Director of conservation may shorten or cose season or other- 


Minnesota. — 


Mississippi.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shortes 


Wild turkey (gobbler), aleo Mat. 1-Apr. 19. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
Sept. 50, except in Mobile ahd Baldwin Counties, Nov. I-Jan. 31 only. 


areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof fmade | Eyak Lake, and in Keystone 
Canyon (ineluding one-half mile cach side Richardson Highway from 
Valdes to Snowslide Gulch, and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas). 
Caribou, south of Yukon River, Aug ~Dee. 31 (except in closed areas on 
Steese fliyghway at Twelve Mile Suramit and Eagle Summit, no open sea- 
eon ); north, no close season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long), east of 
long. 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, on Alaska 
Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Lliamna kai, and portage 
from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay; sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsula 
east of long 150°, and geet on Baranof and Chichagof Isiands, no open 
season. Killing of females and young of moose, mountain rey and deer, 
and mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and bears, non- 
residents, Sept. i-June 20; for residents, Sept. I-June in jrainage area 
lf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier Bay to Alsek River; drainage 
ulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and west Hubbard 
ier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook lalet between west 
hank of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna River, theace along 
west bank of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River, thence 
along south bank of Skwentaa River to summit of Alaska and old 
portage from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak vi all of 
Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kv -~ 4 River, Iliamna Lake old 
i tage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of ‘Hawkins, 
inehinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; in rest of Territory, resi- 
Black bear, no close season. 





dents, no close season. 


bobwhite, Mearna’'s quail, rail, gailinule, throughout State, ne epee conten 

Quail, XY Apache and Navajo Counties, no © ‘oot, Oct. t 
Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dee. 15. Whitewings, : iuly “is-Aug. Ee 

| ty or javelina, Nov. I-Jan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except 

Kabad squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south 

of Gila and Salt River n, BO Open season. 


obdiers, additional 
ov. 30. Gallinule, 


m season in State, Apr. l-Apr. 30. Rail, Sept. 1- 
‘ov. 1-Nov. 30. 


except spike buck), in Districts 2, 244, and 3, Ai 4s 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 4%, 4%, 23, 24, 2 2 - 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 1 
District 1% (mule deer must have 3 or re branches to each entier), 
~~ 16-Oct. 15; in — 1h, Sept i-Oet. "5. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 
2, and 2%, ao Mountain aad valley quail, in District 1%, 
Nov. t-Dee 2! Bobwhite in State, no m season. Waterfowl, in 
si de, 40, 19, 20, 20n, 21, ond ; may be hunted only on 
opening and closing 


days of cy - in District 4a proce wt may sot be hunted on 
said days before 8 a. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 4%, 1-Oct. 31 
Gallinule, Oct. 1- i dy 30. (For counties ia each 


Laws, 1931-32.’ » 


ployee, may kill with shotgua or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, 
deer destroying fruit trees or growiag crops, but must report killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours. 


rmitted only on marshes of Eastern 
and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


, wild turkey, in Cie County, no open season. Quail, in 
Collier County, Nov. 20-Dee. 3 Doves, ian Broward, Dade, and Monroe 
- Counties, Sept. -16-Nov. 16 ‘Desks may be taken on lameonio, Jack 
son, and Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday 
Wednesday, and Friday only of each week during open season. Rail, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


District of y= Hunting 
Branch, north o Anacostia Brides, a: 


don, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitheld Counties, no open season. Faz 
qguirre, ao open season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be bunted on 
Tuesdays aod Fridays only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 













and Valicy Counties, and in ldet 10 County south of Main Salmon ‘and east 
of Little } on, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho County, Ort. 5- 
Nov. 10; arwater C sete north and west of North Fork and Littice | 
North Fork arwater River, Oct. 15-Dee. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, | 
Oct. &N 15; in Clark, Fremont, J lerson, Madison, and Teton Countics, | 


Get. 11-Oct. 20; in wah, Bo +, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov 30; ia Bannock, Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Fr snk! in, and Oncida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 24; in Wash- 
ington County, Oct. 1-Oct. 2 Mountain goals, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, 





Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, 


Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only —undet special license; fee, 
nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, Oct is 
Oct. 25. Blk, ia Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, 
Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec. 1-Dee. 15; ia Franklin 
County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Teton County, Oct. 15-Nov 1 Deer, clk 
mountain goat, mountain sheep, ho open season, except as above. Bear, in 
HKenewah, Bonner, Bou — Clearwater, Kootenai, tah, Lewis, Nez 





- May 31; in rest of State, no close 
for local seasons on upland game 


Perce, and Shoshone Ce : 
season. (See “Game Lens, 1931-32, 
birds.) 





If in southern zone, July i-Dee. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 


“Game Laws, 1951- 32 


—For oquirret, Aug. I-Jan. 31; other squirrels, no open season. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30 


uisiana.— Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, oot all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in-parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 


Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and ork 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and'in Hanebek, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, 
Piscataquis, Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dee. 15 Hore, 
rabbit, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 
1-Feb. 29. 


Outdoor Life (i) Outdoor Recreation 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


ee OR (males only—with horns not less than 4 inches long), in 
ranit 


and Powell Counties, Oct. Layer 25; deer (either sex), 
thead, Lincoln, Sanders, 
Oct. 25- Nov. 25: in of 


Ay 
valli inty t. t. ia ol 
Get ts Now. I 15; deer, in Blaine, Carter, uster, 
Mussels shell, M . Petroleum, 
osevelt, Rosebud, Shendao, 
cton, Treasure, Valley, Yellow stone, and t parts of Big Horn, Gallatin, 
Glacier, and er og no open season. Elk, in Flathead, Glarier, 
} nang Petroleum, Pondera, and parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nowv. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. i- 
Nov. 15; in a parts of Lewis and Clark and Teton Counties, Oct. 15- Dec. 1; 
mn part of Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. iS 
Bee 20 in rest of State, no open season. Commission may regula- 
tioos affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. 





Nevada. —Fish and commissioners fix season on deer with branched 
horns, and cin game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten 
or close season entirely. hens, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays only, July 25-Aug. 

New emnnaten— Bee, in Coos County (except in towns of Potion, White- 


field, and Carroll, Nov. 1- ~Dee. 15), Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in County, 
. 15; in Grafton County, 











Nov. 1-—Dee. 15; in Rockingham County, ee 15-Jan. 1; in rest of State 
Straflord Counties caly’ Now I-Nov. 6. Rail Sept ioNow 90. Gellte 
lor ties » Nov. ov. 1-Nov. 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. . on 
New Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hun’ 
rt, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, Bags is, as, "he 
went in — Husterdon, Mercer, Middi 
and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932. 
New York.—Commission ma: may chattes open one Get Ron “Game Laws, 
1931-32"). ow taal in Adirondac dau a except in 


Greene ty, T Nor, 8; 00 a in Dutchess 
County, Nov. s, New. is: in Ulster Sullivan, Henssclage Delaware, Colum- 
bia, and ties, Nov. i-Nov. 15; in rest of S season. 
Bear, unprotected, ia Clintoa, Delaware, Essex, Franklia, 

Ulster Counties, but license and tag re peed to 
25 to Oct. 15. Varying Aare, Oct. 26-3 1. 
Jan. 31, except in Wayne, Ontario, y Timo Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, 
Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, aod Onondaga Counties, Oct. 15: 1S-Mar. 31 31. 
Foz squirrel, n0 open season. 


Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, 
van, and Westchester Counties, = Bee. Te-Nov. 30 20. 
Woodcock, south of the main line of the New York yl 
Buffalo to Albany, the Boston and Albany Railroad from =e to 


the ey oe pe line, hy ook we uu 


Pw hy "Toaniedl daha , Soles . 


Dakota.— Deer, in Bowman, aa Billings, Golden Botti McKenzie 

pT engl na 150), Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward —7 (weat 
76), MeHeary, Pierce, Be ‘Towner, Cavalier, Nelso 

Fore ‘alab, and Rpt tec ape pen season. W nite-beearted and 

cher, grouse, Sept t. 16. le: Bottineau, Cavalier, 

and Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7b 16. Coot, bo open season. 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov 3. 
Oklehoms.— Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and 


Friday of each week me Oo season and on Thanksgiving Day and 
el New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on 
ys. 


Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- 


Cage, in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. t- 
ov. 30. Franklin grouse, Do open season. 

grouse, in Baker, Union, aod Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20. 

nts, * a. Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, Wheeler, Jefferson, Lake 


ae ‘counties, no open season. "Mounjain or plumed anc 
aor valey gua in Douglas, Jackson, oan phine, Yamhill, Klamath, 
illiam, Crook, Sherman, ‘orrow, Desebu' tes, Marion, 





Lak, 
Coos, and 7 Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. | hen, in Baker and Union 
Counties only, ug. 15-Aug. 25. Hungeren portridge, in Morrow, Sherman, 


Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 41. 


lvanie.—Communicate with Board of Game Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on hunti a 
grouse, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28. Gaillinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Bhode Island. ock phessent, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct 
15, Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 
3 and 10. 


Bouth Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 
queen one day oaly—Jan. 1, 1932. Io Lexington Richland, 4 Saluda 

ba ang no ail (partridge), in Bamberg om 

-Feb. 5; ta Cherokee, Cmster, Fairfield, Greenville, and York Ceation 

Rov. 27-Feb. 1 ; in Darlington County, Dee. <> oe ; in Pickens County, 








Nov. 27, 28, and. Dee. 2 Mat. 1; sia Eagetetd ewberry, and 
Wohate Courntics, 'N 27-Feb. 15. —— turkey, in Cherokee County, 
Nov. 27-Feb. 1; ia oo ille uN 


season one ae, Jan. 1, 1932; 

in Lancaster Consty, ye 27-Feb. 1 ween a 1 and Thanks- 

ving Day rabbits may be hunted without firearms and equirrele without 
Doves, leo Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Bouth Dakota.— Deer ay er with two or more points to gne antler), in Meade, 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fal) River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. 
Chinese ringneck or English asants, ee grouse, prairie chicken, 
pinnated, whate-breasted, or —— So grouse may only be 

takeu under regulations of Game Ce Ty 

Tennessee. — Deer, in Carter, Cheatham, Solna, Be Sullivan, ant Voie Counties, 

Pheasant, J nicoi, 


vi 


West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. — Deer (male), in Pierce, 


ia.—Deer, east of the Bluc Ridge 26 Mountains, Nov. 15—Dec. 31, except 

in Prince George County, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in Sussex County, Oct. 15—Jan. 
1, and in Northumberland, Westmoreland, Gloucester, Lancaster, Rich- 
mond, King George, and Stafford Counties, no open season; west of Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Nov. 39, except in Bath and Highland Counties, 
Nov. 15- Nov. 20, nd in Augusta, Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Montgomery, 
Roanoke, Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, 
and Wythe Countses, no open season. Bull eik, with horns plainly visible 
shove the hair, im Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, 
Dee 1,2, and 3. Wild carte. refed ust, bobwhite quail, in Culpeper, 
Pasrfss, » Fauquier, Grew, me Geooan Prince William, Rappahan- 
nock, and en A a oe est of Blue Mountains, Nov. 15~ 
Dee. 31, except in Highland County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; wild turkey, in 
Giles, Lee, Pulaski, noke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, 
Wise, Albemarle, Fracklin, Henry, Lancaster, Northumberland, Riehmond. 
and Westmoreland Counties, no open season; wild turkey, ruffed grouse, in 
Bath County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; porn in Bath County, Nov. 15-Dee. 15. 
Waterfowl, east of Blue Mountains, may not be hunted or killed on 

nesday iy hme or Sundays, nor on Back Bay, Princess Anne 

Vednesdays, Saturdays, or Sundays. 

nm seasons on deer (male), bear, Co radbdil, ——- and 
upland oma rds fixed by county game commissio 
— Deer, in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, ona Mingo Counties, no 
Red squirrel, unprotected. 

Barron, Chippewa, Rush, Price, Lincoin, 

Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north the hereof, Dee. 1-Dec. 10; bucks, 
in rest of State, and docs throughout State, no open season. uirrel, 
, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, cine, 
‘alwortb, Warhington, and Waukesha Counties, no open season; in rest 
of State, Nov. 1. 
ming.— Deer ja: with forked horns), in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, 
Johnson, Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 15; in Hot Springs and Washakie Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 31; in Big 
Hora County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and Nio- 
brara Counties, ae nem season; in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; rook and Weston Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Elk, 
in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Big eg County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Albany 
and Carbon Counties,” Oct. I-No 0; in Fremont, Park, ‘and Teton 








mers tly 


Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest ‘ot State, no open season. Bull moose, 
un from ssioner, in parts of Fremont, Park, and 
Teton inties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in parts of Lincoln and 5 sblette 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov.15. Male mountain sheep, in Park County, Sept. 15- 


in Lineola and Sublette 


Nov. 15; in Petes County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; 
u N. grouse), in Comet Mi and 


Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. ‘Grouse rg sa 





Johnsoh Counties, Sept. t. 14; in Crook, Platte, and Weston 
Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; e 4 ~%., Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwater 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; io Park and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; 
in Sh County, . 15-Oct. 14. Sage hen, in Carbon, Goshen, 

i ule, Gheviden, ten Counties, Ro open season. 
CANADA. h, Com ‘ational Parks of Canada, 


B 
Alberta.—All 


and A 
British Columbia. 
Order-in-Cou 


or, 
—_ “~;~~ for full Yeast ‘of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory 
game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license; 
Sept. 1 1-Oct. 31. Deer, south of North Saskatchewan River and east of 
} en bpm Railway from Edmonton to McLeod, no open season. 
Shar pai. b> 
f east inule, jacksni pe, Le hy Hy Dec. 14, except north of Clearwater 
thabaska Rivers, Sept. 





P Seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by 

neil, which may be obtained from Game Commissioner, 
Victoria, B. C. moose, in Atlin, Fort George, Cariboo, and Omineca 
Electoral Distriets and Kamloops Electoral District, i of fifty-first 
fn ‘rest 


it. §- Dec. 15° in Columbia Electors) Distr opt. 16—Oot. 23; 
in , no open season. Bull caribou, 4 * ieee Distr —_ 
except in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral Districts, Cariboo Elector 
District west of Fraser River, and except south main line Canadian Foods 
Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. Bull elk 
(wapiti), in Fernie and Columbia Electoral sr i): Columbia 
District, west of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; i t of Province, no 

open season. Male mountain sheep, in Eastern Distriet ne woth of Canadian 

National Railway and in Cariboo and Lillovet Electoral Districts south of 
the main Chileotia River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, Cranbrook, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov 15; in rest of Province, no 
open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except North and South 
Okanagan, and Grand Forke-Greenwood Electoral Districts), Sept. 1-Dec- 
15; in Western trict (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 12-Dec. 15. 
Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail 
in North and South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts and west 
of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral 
District, no open season), t. 12-Dee. 15; in Western District, Sept. 12- 
Dee. 15, except in North and South Saanich and Highland Distriets on 
Vancouver I 7 12-Oct. 31, and except on een Charlotte 
Islands, no open season. oq + white or Kermodei bear), in Eastern 
a = Sept. 1-June 30; in W n District, Sept. 12-June 

-tailed pis , Sept. 15-Oct. 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's snipe, in 
Sastomn District, Sept’ 15- 5-Dee. 31, except waterfowl and coot in Creston 
Electoral District, ex 15 Nov. 30; in Western District, Oct. 15—Jan 3}, 
except brant Nov. Yestern District, west summit Case: 
and south Atha Eunctorel District, except for migratory birds, south of 
Skeena and Prince Rupert Electoral Districts excluding that portion of 
Lillooet Electoral District east of easterly railway yard limit of Alta Lake 
Railway Station on Pacifie Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. Eastern District includes rest of Prov ince 


Manitoba.— Duck, north of 534 poralel, Sept. 1-No 


New Brunswick.—Der, on Grand } 


Manan, Campo be Hlo, and Deer Islands, no 
open season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, may 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under spevial license (fee, 
$25), may take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. 
Manan, m r and Deer Island, no open evason Waterfowl, coot, 
rail, on in G Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Woodcock aud 
Ww ilson’ ‘4 snipe on islande i in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov. H 


Grouse (partridge), on Gran j 








bo open season. nt, 

an Ee, Nov. 20- Dee Quail, in Carter © County, Nov. 1 Pao ng i= 
Decatur Dee. 1e-Feb. 20; in Fayette County, Dee. 10-Feb. 

in eudeedete aeie center thes O-Mar. 1; in Hardin County, Dee. to Feb 1 
in Haywood Count beet io Feb. 14; in yy Counties, 
Nov. te Feb. 1; i le Nairy County, Dec. 20-Fe in Robertson County, 
Nov. 15-Jan. 3 Sullivan County, Nov. Ss Feb 15; in W 

County, Nov. tb Ian. 15; in Claiborne County, no open season. ‘ 
in Carter Commi. Nov. 13-Dee. 15; in Claiborne County, no open season. 
Rail, Sept. b v. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Tezas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with pronged ae west of Pecos River, Nov. 
16-Nov. 30; yon ia Lay Eastland, Rastpen, Hem) phill, 








County and on Woodmont Rod and Gun — rounds in 

15; in — County, . 3. Squirrel, addi 
tional open season, Noy. 2 , except in Die. Cecil, and G 
Counties. Nov. 15-Dee. 2 ieeaie. Wild turkey, quail, Garrett Key 1953. 
Dove, additional escason, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and 
Garrett Counties. 


County, Dee. 1- 


Counties, Dec. 7-Dee. 19; in Nantucket County, no 

pean hare, in Berkshire County, no close . Hare or rabbit, ‘in Nan- 
tucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 29. Quarl, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, no open season. 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 


wise restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, i pper 

and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, Cheboygan, Crawford. ceaee, Kalkask 
Leclanaw, Montmoreney, maw, Oscoda, Otsego, ead 
Roscommon Counties only, Lower Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. M50. 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15- an 31; Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 
prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, in Upper P Peninsula, no open 


Season on ruffed growse and on Chinese sengnech and English 
pheasants restricted to 21 days between Oct. 15 and Dee. 1 


Growee, 








seasons. For local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk. 





Madisoao, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, § ‘Sacinto, Polk, Moo 
an, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastrop and Wi Counties, 

pr. 30 only. Wild turkey, ia C ‘aliahan, Eas Eastland, Stephens, le Plats, 
Stich east Wie on a Counties, no open season. Prairie “2 
¢ nties, nO open season. uat 
in Stephens County, Mow pay in North 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in "South Zone, Oct Oct. 1-Now, 3. White-ws inged, dove, 
in State, Aug. ‘B-Oct. 31. ‘owl, coot, Wilson's ani; North 
Zone, Oct. 16—Jan. PL Seat Nov. 1-Jan. 15. al, Moet 1- 
Oct. 31. Gallin h Zone, et. 16-Nov. 30; 
Nov. IcNow 20, North end douth Zones seamed jin Berviee aod Ree: 
ee f Announcements, B. & No. 75, from Bureau of 
logical Survey, Washington, D. . C., or io State game law, to be hed from 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Austin, Tex. 


Utah.—Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, i Fe. Commissioner 
may fix open seasons 00 quail, grouse, sage hen, and 


Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, no open season. on 
shores of Joe’e Pond ia towne of Denville, Cabot aod W 


Eom se iene Land Reel lowe Oa WS el, 
or 7 2 2 t 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. : 





oy Bcotis.— Deer, a ane on Cope Breton Island. 


—Female caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat 
by young at foot, and their young, no open season. Governor General 
may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

Moose, an Cape 
Breton Island, no open season ed grouse, on Cape Breton Lend, 
Nov. I-Nov. 15. ag seat, in Hall ax, Shelburne, and Queens Counties, 
under license from Minister, Dee. l-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, iy, Cumberland 
County, Sept. 15-Dee. 


Fale 
Ontario.— Deer, bull moose, north of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 15- 


brace 


season), - 
MEXICO.— Deer 


of eee National Railway to Mattawa River, and 
Canadian Pacifie Railway to Heroo Bay, north shore Lake Superior, 
Oct. 20-Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay and north Lake 
Nipissing and French River (c acept on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, 
Nov. 10-Nov. a. Nov. 1-Nov. 25; oud south of French and Mattawa 


Nov. 25; south 


Rivers (except in Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, aod 
Carleton Counties, and in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, and York Counties and 
no opea season), Nov. 5-Nov 20 Water- 


ree south and west theregf, 
Wilson's anipe or jacksnipe, rail, coot, gallinule, north and west of 
~, and erg a — and in all Georgian Bay waters, Sept. 1- 
15; —_—, at 15. Eider duck, north of Quebec-Cochrane- 
Wianipeg li o chntion National Railway only, Sept. 1- 
Mowee, south of St. Lawrence Kiver, on. 20- Dec. 3 
7, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 34, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 45, no open season. 





UNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, plarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
goose, plover, curlew, rigs or other wild or migratory birds (except hawks 
ond crow, unprotected, and except capercailne, or black game, no open 


north of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; south of 
20th = uly Le-Oet. . “Tahki, mountain arn manatee, nO ay 
1-Oct. 


2. Ra’ Sy 1-Feb. 
T-Feb. 28. Upland 
be ge 30, and-othet dna neh proc, ag 1-Dee. 31. 





goose, ewan, Nov. — Other shorebirds, Aug. . 20. 
Wid J.T yooh, ite, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Alligator, a. 16-May 
Lay} i-Jaa. 31. Poca, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 


Topi Sept. i 
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Our -Advisory Board Our Platform 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
J. P. CUENIN, journalist, trapshot and champion caster, aggres~ More state game refuges. 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist Better protection for all bears. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 
\ homa. More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 
; GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. | 
£ ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 
"4 JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
fj works, conservationist and wild fowl! protector. it can attain proper growth. 
4] JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 
a DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
mao 4 EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 
mo - vationist, sportsman. More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 
a “ 
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= Another Five-Year Plan | 
mba By Dick Down 
dian 
ak, HE Russians are not the only people and Kings Rivers where there were club on its first activities. This work was 
outh on this old earth who are trying a some native rainbow. Stocking brought confined largely to transporting the fry ’ 
tS five-year plan in an endeavor to the waters of the higher elevations and from the state hatchery fish car to the 
aoe reach Utopian heights. But there is one some of the lakes to a point where even various streams and lakes of the county. 
“> major difference between the citizens of the novice could get fish. But the con- A long campaign then resulted in the 
aise the Soviet Republic and this other group struction of more and better roads and establishment of a state hatchery on the 
tere and that is the Russians are trying for in- the increasing tendency of the local and Main Kings River, approximately 50 miles 
pe, im : dustrial and agricultural supremacy, visiting population to seek the pleasures of east of Fresno. After several years of 
a. 21, through forced labor, while the fishermen angling in the byways have caused a seri- experimental work, conditions were found ( 
+ of Fresno County, Calif., by their volunteer ous depletion of fish in the main bodies of to be ideal at that point and the state of 
Lasse efforts, seek to fill their 3,000 miles of water so that today the individual who California constructed more buildings until 
; streams and sloughs and hundreds of lakes has but the short time allowed by week- now the hatchery has an annual capacity 
Is, no ¥ with trout and bass so that this area will end trips usually comes home Saturday of 6,000,000 fish, although the eggs for 
hee, stand out in all America as the last word evening with nothing more than the pro- the propagation of that amount are not 
on ‘ in angling territory. verbial “fisherman's luck.” at this time available. This hatchery is 
ie Fresno County, with an area of more It was this condition, increasing menac-_ the third largest in the Golden State, long 
anol q than 5,000 square miles and topography ingly from year to year, which started the known for its rearing of both game and 
Care ranging from 125 commercial fish on 
nties, feet on the floor a large scale. 
om of the San Joa- + _So the anglers 
+ ae quin valley to - ae iy found themselves 
‘Tate more than 14,000 mi with hundreds of 
tows : at the crest of the Zz : ee miles of stream 
(= : mighty Sierra Ne- wt _ “ where the fishing 
wt ol ’ vada, is ideal for was not too 
Dee. q the purpose of the good” and hun- 
Fresno County dreds of lakes ab- 
pu, Sportsmen's Club. solutely barren. 
| This organization They also found 
dee, ‘ has taken on the at hand one of = 
reo , program of build- most modern Oo | 
th of ; ing up the fish plants for the 
ie : population, includ- rearing of trout | 
= a . thi _ but with eggs suf- 
ae ' ing everything pis ficient for only 25 
tons A ; catorial from the 


per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the 
hatchery. 

It clearly was a 
spot where the 
fisherman could 
get in on both ends 
of the game of 
“put and_ take.” i 
For years hé has 13 
been a “taker” but 
now it was up to 
him to be a “put- | 
ter.” He respond- 
ed ina true sports- 
manlike manner 
to the club pro- 


lowly catfish in 
the sloughs around 
Mendota to the 
aristocratic golden 
trout which reign 
in the snow-fed 
streams of the 
high country. 

In the long ago 
the streams in- 
cluded in the club 
program were bar- 
ren with the ex- 
ception of the 


lower reaches of Upper end of Rae Lake, elevation 10,560 feet. This lake is utilized by the state as 
the San Joaquin brood water and is closed to fishing 
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34 
sram, assuring its financial success. 

But more important to this movement 
and to similar ones which may be start- 
ed in other parts of the country was 
the fact that the businessman, who in many 
cases did not know the difference between a 
Royal Coachman and a back lash, saw the 
economic aspects of the situation and not 
only gave his moral support but plenty of 
pennies as well. 

With the general populace enthusiastic 
over the picture of this area being the 
mecca for fishermen in a few years, the 
Fresno County Sportsmen’s Club, which 
originally was organized in 1915 with only 
tén members, was revamped with 3,000 on 
the rolls at $1 anda goodly number of “sus- 
taining members” at $10 annually and up. 

The financial end of the five-year plan 
started out quite modestly with only $3,500 
in the budget for what remained of the 
present year—approximately the last five 
months. Then for 1932 the monies needed 
appeared to be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000; in 1933, $11,200; 1934, $13,400 and 
1935, $13,500, making in all for the five 
years approximately $51,000. All of this 
sum will be gained from the $1 member- 
ships, sustaining members and probably a 
small amount from the city and county 
governments. 

Just what are the fishermen and _ busi- 
nessmen going to get for their $51,000 
over that five-year period? Here is the 
summarized program of the activities of 
this volunteer organization: 

(1) The construction of nine bases with 
a total holding capacity of 2,700,000 trout. 
These bases are to be located in strategic 
points throughout the county where the 
trout, after being transported from the 
hatchery to the base, are allowed to rest 
and gain strength before being placed in 
the streams and lakes. 

(2) Completion of twenty-one rearing 
ponds and one brood pond at the hatchery. 





This expense to be in addition to other 
construction by the state. 
(3) Establishment of a special pack 


train under the guidance of an experienced 
trout planter. The club already has its 


truck with aerating apparatus for use 
where roads lead to streams or lakes. 
(4) Development of egg-taking §sta- 


tions within the county so that the supply 
of plantable trout will not depend wholly 
upon the take of the state. This will in- 
clude experimental work in the propaga- 
tion of golden trout at an elevation lower 
than ever tried before. 

(5) Plant 19,500,000 
with 1,500,000 in 1931 
6,000,000 in 1935. 

(6) Conduct salvage and experimental 
work in regard to both large and small- 
mouth bass with a goal of 2,000,000 planted 
annually at the end of the five-year period. 

(7) Coordination of all club efforts 
with the program of the California Fish 
and Game Commission. 


A THE end of this program it is the 
belief of club officials they will have a 
going organization with hatching, rearing 
and distributing equipment capable of han- 
dling 6,000,000 trout and 2,000,000 bass 
annually and with a trained personnel, all 
of which will not cost after 1935 more than 
$7,500 a year or less than #5 of 1 cent per 
fish planted. 

That figure of the unit cost of fish 
planted is a pertinent one when the average 
fisherman stops to think what his catch 
usually costs him per fish. This leads 
again to the question of just what Fresno 
County, aside from the fun and food value 
of the trout and bass taken by its citizens, 
will be worth. 

Club officials, after making a survey 
based upon fishing licenses issued, fire per- 
mits and mountain travel, believe that at 


starting 
with 


trout, 
and ending 
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Fishing in Paradise Valley on the south 
fork of Kings River 


the present time the fishing attractions are 
worth more than $1,000,000 annually to 
this county and with the territory an an- 
gler’s paradise this figure will reach not 
less than $6,000,000 each year. 

Of course, the $51,000 is not the only 
expense necessary to bring the five-year 
plan to fruition, since the state is now 
spending about $35,000 annually in main- 
taining the Kings River hatchery and in 
the employment of three wardens. The 
citizens of Fresno County, however, have 
more than offset this item by purchasing 
30,000 fishing and hunting licenses annu- 
ally at $2 per license. 

The Fresno County Sportsmen’s Club 
does not intend to stop with its fish-plant- 
ing program but will branch out in the 
propagation of upland game—quail, Hun- 
garian partridge and Chinese pheasants. 
The valley quail, the California state bird, 
is now plentiful in Fresno County and the 
Huns and Chinks have been started but 
under the vigorous prosecution of a game 
plan, now being worked out, it is the hope 
of club officials and members that Fresno 
County within the next few years will be 
as well known throughout the land among 
hunters as among fishermen. 


Hot Springs Conference 


HE week of September 20 will find 
most of the leading conservation work- 
ers of the United States, Canada and Mex- 





The pool at the foot of Roaring River 
Falls 





ico assembled at the Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., for the 
joint annual convention of the American 
Fisheries Society and the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva 
tion Commissioners. 

The gathering will be the sixty-first for 
the American Fisheries Society. Its 
sions will take place on September 21, 22 
and 23. The President, E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden of Maryland, reports 
that he and his program committee have 
rounded out an excellent series of papers 
and discussions on fisheries problems and 
scientific findings during the year. 

The annual convention of the Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners, the twen 
ty-fifth of that body, will hold its sessions 
on September 24 and 25. The President of 
this Association, Llewellyn Legge of New 
York, and his committee have worked dili- 
gently to prepare a strong program. 

Both Messrs. LeCompte and Legge ad- 
vise that the prospects for a large attend 
ance are very encouraging. 

Local arrangements are in charge of 
Hon. Lee Miles, Chairman of the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission, and his asso- 
ciates. A special field trip is planned to 
the new Lonoke Bass Hatchery of the 
Arkansas Commission, said to be the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 23. The joint banquet that eve- 
ning will be addressed by conservation 
leaders with an international reputation. 


ses- 


Reduced Waterfowl Kill 
Foreseen by Officials 


EVERE limitation of the number of 

waterfowl to be killed the coming 
season may be necessary as a result of 
long-continued drought in nesting areas of 
the United States and Canada, officials of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, indicated to- 
day, after considering reports of bureau 
representatives recently returned from ex- 
peditions to northern areas of the United 
States and in company with Canadian off- 
cials to the principal duck-breeding areas 
in Canada. Although federal regulations 
governing the shooting of ducks and geese 
were recently amended to reduce the open 
season throughout the United States by 
two weeks this fall and winter, still further 
restriction of the annual kill may be ne¢ 
essary, the officials stated. 

The Biological Survey investigators 
brought back discouraging reports of un 
precedented drought, of lakes and ponds 
and marshes turned into dusty barrens with 
no sign of aquatic life. They reported the 
almost complete absence of water during 
the breeding period in the great prairie 
breeding grounds of southwestern Mani- 
toba, southern Saskatchewan as far north 
as Saskatoon, and Alberta westward to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains and 
northward to the vicinity of Edmonton. A 
marked shortage of breeding ducks and 
young was noted in the great delta region 
of the Peace and Athabaska Rivers. In 
tours of several thousand miles the investi 
gators saw only a few dozen small broods 
of young ducks in an area that in normal 
years has produced many millions of mal- 
lards, pintails, redheads, canvasbacks, blue- 
bills and teal. 

The shallow prairie sloughs and lakes of 
the region have disappeared following 
about ten years of reduced rainfall and 
three seasons of persistent drought, Biolog- 
ical Survey officials explained, and a far- 
reaching inquiry sent out by the Canadian 
Government has failed so far to show that 
the ducks have found other more-remote 
breeding areas. Not all the ducks and 
geese that come into the United States are 
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bred in the region surveyed, it was said, 
but a very large proportion of the wild 
fowl that make up the great flights know 
that country as their birthplace, and the 
shortage of breeding birds and the loss of 
so many young will have a serious effect 
upon shooting conditions both in _ this 
country and in Canada. 

The Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments under the migratory-bird treaty, it 
was pointed out at the Biological Survey, 
are both concerned over the disastrous con- 
ditions that now threaten the wild fowl 
of the continent. The two governments 
are therefore endeavoring to avert short- 
ages by devising methods for saving an 
adequate supply of breeders for next sea- 
son. The severity of the limitations that 
may be necesary will not be determined 
definitely, the Biological Survey officials 
say, until after further conferences between 
the authorities of Canada and of the United 
States and until more information is re- 
ceived from the nesting grounds. It is 
apparent, however, they say, that the 
drought, which has caused so much distress 
and economic loss to farmers and to in- 
dustry generally, will also directly affect 
the sportsman. To avert the grave possi- 
bilities of a permanent disaster to the wild 
fowl, the gunners in all sections of both 
countries will probably be asked to reduce 
their duck shooting this winter to a mini- 
mum, so that enough mature birds will 
survive to breed and thus enable the flocks 
to replenish themselves with the return of 
water to the parched areas.—Biological 
Survey Press Release. 


Who Owns Wild Game? 


\ HO owns wild game? 

This question has perplexed land- 
owners, farmers, renters, hunters and 
others from the day Roman youth threw 
stones at native birds and animals to the 
present when sportsmen are bringing down 
their game in flight. 

In order to help clarify controversies 
arising out of the many contentions as to 
ownership, and in an effort to help the 
landowner, farmer and sportsman to solve 
the farmer-sportsman relationsip problem, 
the Game Conservation Department of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., has published, “Wild Game—Its Legal 
Status,” a booklet of decisions from the 
United States Supreme, Federal, Appellate 
and high courts of nearly every state. 

The public owns wild game, with title 
vested in the state to protect and preserve 
it. This basic principle is established by 
all the courts. 

Excerpts from decisions from nearly 
every state are contained in the booklet. 
It was compiled by Dean Brown of Boston 
University Law School at the request of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Association. 

Not only does “Wild Game—Its Legal 
Status” establish the ownership of game, 
in principle, but elaborates collateral sub- 
jects such as the Law of the Chase; the 
Right to Hunt as Dependent on Owner- 
ship of the Soil; the Right to Shoot Water 
Fowl; the Acquisition of Hunting Rights in 
the Premises of Another; and Remedies 
for Violation of Hunting Rights. 

The text defines game and traccs the 
story of its ownership through the ages. 
And our present laws, the booklet shows, 
descended to us from the Romans, through 
the English king, and through the inherited 
and appropriated common law of England 
by the colonists following the Revolution. 

This book is invaluable to all concerned 
with wild life or its legal aspects. The 
Game Conservation Department of the du- 
Pont Company will distribute this book free 
of charge, as long as the present supply 
lasts, to those requesting it. 
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Redwood Forests Saved 


HE renowned Bull Creek and Dyer- 

ville forests, acclaimed by world travel- 
ers the supreme development of California’s 
giant Redwoods, are assured of preserva- 
tion as a part of California’s State Park 
System. This is the announcement of the 
California State Park Commission, which 
has reported through the Director of Nat- 
ural Resources to Governor James Rolph, 
Jr., that negotiations with The Pacific 
Lumber Company, owner of these Redwood 
groves, have reached a successful conclu- 
sion, and that 10,000 acres including the 
watersheds of Bull Creek, Decker Creek 
and Cabin Creek, as well as the North and 
South Dyerville Flats, will be acquired. 
The acquisition of these Redwoods cul- 
minates a campaign of over ten years con- 
ducted by the Save-the-Redwoods League, 
and begun by its founders, Dr. John C. 
Merriam of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Madison Grant of New York, 
and Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Under the terms of the State Park Bond 
Act, passed by the Legislature in 1927, and 
ratified by the people of the state, half of 
the total cost of the project is to be borne 
by the state and half by the Save-the-Red- 
woods League. The saving of these Red- 
woods was prominently featured in the 
campaign for the State Park Bonds. 





* t 

> ‘ 
A giant redwood in Bull Creek Fiat, 
Humboldt County, Calif., 340 feet high 
Note the comparative size of the man in 
the left foreground 





To Stop Pollution 


FUARLY last spring New York City lost 
out in suits brought by New Jersey in 
behalf of beach resorts which were suffer- 
ing terribly from the filth dumped into the 
bay by the first city of the United States. 
This filth consisted not only of untreated 
sewage, but of garbage and other wastes 
dumped, it was thought, beyond the point 
from which any harm would be done. But 
it washed right back upon the beaches, New 
York’s as well as those of New Jersey. 

In July a Tri-State Commission was ap- 
pointed to study the entire pollution prob- 
lem, and to lay immediate plans for clear- 
ing the coastal waters of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

It is anticipated that a tri-state compact 
will be agreed upon, and that a joint pro- 
gram will be developed. This is a step in 
the right direction. Now the next job is 
to get rid of these wastes instead of dump- 
ing them into the back yards of their neigh- 
bors, and hoping they will tolerate it— 
American Game Ass’n. 


Fur Industry Organizes 


HOSE who have observed the trend in 
the supply of raw furs will be inter- 
ested to know that leaders in the industry, 
who believe that wild fur bearers must be 
looked upon as the principal source of sup- 
ply for years to come, organized the Amer- 
ican Raw Fur Institute this past summer. 
The objectives of the Institute, as set 
forth in the by-laws, are to promote scien- 
tific research and disseminate information 
to its members concerning the fur supply, 
to foster the conservation of the various 
American fur-bearing animals, to represent 
the industry in such matters as legislation 
and fur regulations, and such other matters 
as may be necessary to foster the welfare 
of the raw fur industry. 

“We are for conservation with use,” 
said David C. Mills, the General Director 
of the Institute, when asked about their 
policies, “and we are for the sportsman 
so long as he does not insist upon monopo- 
lizing the field. We are impatient with 
ideas of extermination of valuable fur 
bearers.”—American Game Ass'n. 


The Duck Supply 


EVERAL times during the summer we 

called attention to the very unfavorable 
waterfowl reports coming from the major 
breeding grounds of the northwestern 
states and the prairie provinces. Later 
reports were even more unfavorable; it was 
authoritatively stated that the crop would 
be less than in 1930, when it was only 
50 per cent of normal. 

By the time this item appears in print 
one of two important steps will have been 
taken. Either the season, and probably 
the bag limits, will have been curtailed 
further, or else the season will have been 
closed entirely as an emergency measure. 

Late in July conferences in both Canada 
and the United States came to certain defi- 
nite conclusions. A conference at Bismark, 
N. D., representing a number of states 
and provinces, recommended that the 1931 
season be cut to one month, the bag limit 
to ten a day, the possession limit to twenty, 
and that no “baiting” be permitted. 

Unfortunately some of the states have 
not seen fit even to meet the government 
halfway. Their laws are still more liberal 
than the federal regulations. The result 
is that the entire burden of enforcement 
falls upon a handful of federal officers. 

We are strongly of the opinion that if 
the supply this year will not justify reason- 
able shooting over a season of moderate 
length, the sensible thing to do is to close 
the season for one year. Halfway measures 
will help neither the ducks nor the honest 
sportsman.—American Game Ass'n. 


Old But Important 


A NUMBER of experiments made by 
the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment has shown that only 2% per cent of 
young fish caught with flies and only 10 
per cent of those caught with barbed 
hooks die when returned to the water. 
Therefore, when a small fish is caught, 
don’t let it lie on the bank or in the boat 
and say, “It will only die anyhow,” but 
return it carefully to the water. To do 
this, before taking hold of the fish, wet the 
hands. A fish is covered with a slimy sub- 
stance that protects the scales, and break- 
ing this (which is done when the fish is 
handled with dry hands) destroys the pro- 
tective coat, while wetting the hands al- 
lows the substance to slip through without 
breaking. When this protection coating is 
broken a fungus growth attacks the fish 
and sooner or later causes death.—Dela- 
ware Fish Commission. 
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The Best Lure for the Spotted Warrior 


HAVE seen a 34-inch great northern 
I pike leap 7 feet across a windy lake 

pool, reaching a height in this bound 
of at least 1 yard and then, like a veritable 
underwater torpedo, dart for the stern of a 
fishing boat and around the propeller of 
the outboard motor so quickly that only an 
experienced and skilled angler could keep 
up the line. I have seen them come up 
after a metal wobbler to within 12 inches 
of the side of a boat where three or four 
men were casting and lungt into the lure 
with a savagery that would do justice to an 
angry bulldog, taking the lure, line, and 
possibly the rod tip, with them if the angler 
tried to check their ferocious dash for the 
weed beds that lay some 7 or 8 feet under 
the surface. And of all the fish I have 
played on rod and reel I feel safe in saying 
that the old spotted northern pike is just 
about as swift, stubborn and game as any- 
thing that I have ever tried to land on a 
whippy, steel casting rod. More than that, 
I have as yet to taste a better table fish, 
providing the pike is taken from good clean 
water, regardless of what thousands of 
northern fishermen will have to say about 
this old fellow being unfit for food. 

There are many things written about the 
great northern pike that lead one to believe 
that it is a poor fish, both for sport and for 
food. But many of these opinions I have 
found are unsound. Not always are these 
uncomplimentary remarks on the big north- 
ern scrapper based on pure partisanship, 





Two husky, old, spotted warriors that 

took a sudden shine for a metal 

wobbling spoon that was enameled 
white and red 


By Ben C. Robinson 


although I sometimes believe that partiality 
plays a great share in anglers’ views on the 
various game fishes of our waters. Mostly 
it is because of a limited range of under- 
standing of the fish—sometimes nothing 
more than pure ignorance of the species’ 
habits and character. I have heard hun- 
dreds of old fishermen declare that the pike 
was utterly unfit for food. Others have ex- 
pressed the opinion that so far as gameness 
was concerned the pike proper has less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of this very neces- 
sary quality. All of which astonishes one 
who has met and fought this mighty old 
battler of the lake pools of the north where 
clean, cool currents weave and wash over 
vast beds of aquatic vegetation. 

The spotted pike is unquestionably a 
great gamester when it comes to rising to 
the artificial lure. More so, I am sure, 
than many of our more highly-regarded 
fish of the fresh waters. It will rise to 
both the wooden and the metal lures and 
not only will it rise to them with a swash- 
buckling disregard of danger, but it will 
take them under almost all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. I have caught pike consis- 
tently on pools where there were probably 
half a dozen boats drifting and sputtering 
about, trolling and casting with a variety 
of lures and an even greater assortment of 
angling technique. Yet the voracious pike 
insisted on smashing the lure just as regu- 
larly as though one had crept up quietly 
and cast the lure skillfully for them. How- 
ever, in making this assertion I do not 
want to give out the impression that the 
northern pike will rise to a bait that is im- 
properly cast or offered. It will not, as a 
rule, do so. It might rise to the right lure, 
sensibly offered, in a pool where there are 
a dozen boats fussing about, but the “dub” 
angler stands very little chance of making 
a large catch of good fish in this sport as 
in all other branches of fishing. 


S TO which is the best type of lure to 
use in pike casting I feel sure that the 
metal wobbler and wiggler is the most 
killing. Of course, many good pike are 
taken on wooden lures, but my experience 
has been that spoons and metal wigglers 
have proven the most effective. 

A deep-working bait is seemingly the 
most alluring for these old despots of the 
underwater beds and these must be worked 
in a peculiarly slow manner as a rule. The 
plain metal, wobbling spoon is especially 
effective when reeled in slow with long, 
lifting draws of the rod tip. When I say 
plain, I have reference to hook decorations. 
On the spoon that I have found to be ex- 
tremely killing for big northerns there are 
absolutely no decorations added to the one 
set of treble hooks. This spoon in question 
is a plain piece of copper-coated metal, the 
copper coating being on the concave side, 
the opposite side being enameled in red 
with a white curved stripe. The whole 
spoon has the general appearance of an 
ordinary shoehorn and when traveling 
through the water it goes very deep with a 


and diving 


wobbling 
This is without a doubt one of 
the finest pike lures that is now in use on 


strong fluttering, 
movement. 
the pike lakes of the north. It is best 
worked as follows: 

At end of cast allow the lure to start 
fluttering by lifting the tip slightly and 
turning the reel handle slowly, then dip the 
rod tip and allow lure to sink slightly, fol- 
lowing this with a long, steady draw of the 
tip upward, reeling directly afterward 
Continue this method until lure is back to 
the boat or shore and lifted for next cast 
This is the method that raises both the 
heavy old lunkers of the weed beds and the 
smaller as well. As a straight pike bait | 
have never seen it beaten a great deal un- 
less it might be by a new wiggler lure that 
[ tried out recently at Rondeau Harbor in 
Canada. This bait deserves description and 
the method of working it also is detailed 
for the use of Outpoor Lire readers who 
want to use a lure that brings in the big 
as well as the ordinary size of great north- 
ern pike: 

In the first place the bait is a small one, 
weighing only a fraction over the %-ounce 
mark (% ounce to be exact) without the 
addition of a pork rind to the hook. The 
large spinner or heavy metal propeller im- 
parts agitation and this is followed by a 
palm-shaped piece of nickeled metal, fairly 
heavy and shaped to roughly represent the 





Some people claim that the spotted 

pike loses its teeth in late July, but 

this husky old warrior that Ben C. is 

holding had as firm a set of teeth as 

anyone would want to find. Nothing 

wrong with the pike’s teeth on this 
trip—late July 
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outline of a mouse. Two small, red- 
enameled dots represent the eyes and a 
sturdy No. 3/0 or 4/0-sized hook is firmly | 
attached to the body. A red Bucktail is 
tied to shank of hook. The best way to use 
the lure is with a regular musky-size pork | 


a 


rind or strip that I cut short enough at the | 


end to clear the Bucktail hair ends an 
inch or so. I “fish-tail” 


the rind and then | 
lace it finely at end with a sharp fish knife | 





and, parting the Bucktail so as to even it | 


and have a portion wavering on either side 
of the wiggling pork rind, you cast the 
lure out. Reel it in fast. This is in op- 
position to my statement that the pike lure, 
should as a rule, be reeled slow, but it is 
nevertheless the best method I have found 
for this one particular type of pike killer. 
The bait travels fairly deep and the ma- 
jority of my rises to this bait came when it 
first entered the water or about two-thirds 
of the way back to the rod tip. I made 
some fine catches of big northerns with this 
wiggler and not only did my rod make 
good with it, but those to whom I loaned 
the lure also broke their existing records. 


NOTHER type of pike wobbler I want 
<% to mention as being extremely well 
adapted to good catches is the concave- 
shaped, gold-plated wobbler with single 
hook and wire gimp to which is attached— 
ahead of spoon itself—a small spinning 
spoon of gold-plated metal. This bait is used 
without decorations, 
angler I fish with operates it, with a me- 
dium small red-white and _ guinea-fowl, 
feathered, treble hook attached in place of 
the single hook that the factory uses on the 
lure. 

The old type of whirling spoon with 
fluted or half-fluted blade soldered to a 
strong ring which works about a heavy 
brass shaft and with a large feathered 
treble hook, is a great favorite in the more 
northern lakes and bays and rivers. This 
lure must be worked very slowly, in fact, I 
have seen innumerable fine pike taken with 


this bait by Indians who whirled it about | 


their heads on a 50-foot length of staging 
line and retrieved it hand-over-hand until 
it reached the rock on which they stood. 
This is a good lure for use at the foot of 
rapids in the big rivers of the North, or in 
deep lake pools, over heavy weed islands. 

The wooden wobbler is, of course, good 
at times, but all in all I am more partial 
toward the spoon and metal wigglers for 
the great northern pike. There is some- 
thing to the flash and dive of these baits 
that gets resuits, and in every case I have 
found that a lure, regardless of what style 
or make it might be, that combined the 
flash of red and white and metal seemed 
to be more appealing to these big war- 
horses of the weed beds and the tossing 
lakes. 

As I have remarked before, the great 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER 
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TACKLE 





| The Limit of Eastern Brook Trout with Pflueger Superex Reels 


or as one Canadian | 





northern pike is an acrobatic fellow at | 


times. This does not apply to every fish 
that is hung on the lure, for I have taken 
numbers of both large and small pike that 
absolutely refused to break water even 
when played under heavy pressure. How- 
ever, when they are rushed to the net 
as a rule they put up a splashing struggle 
before allowing the net to be slipped under 
them. I have had some of the most thril- 
ling engagements at the boat with these fish 
of any I have ever battled, and the man 
who declares this fellow is not a game, 
hard fighter is one who has not angled for 
them in the deeper and fresher waters of 
a pools lying directly off the Great 

Lakes. In some of the more inland bodies 
of water, both in Canada and the northern 
United States, there are certain rather 


stagnant lakes of dark water where the 
pike does not always five up to the reputa- 
tion I have set down as being part of its 
These fish, possibly through the | 


nature. 





The Proof Is 


FTER ALL, dependability is 
the greatest feature in good 
fishing tackle. Pflueger leadership 





Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


Level Winding — Anti-back-lash Quadruple 
Multiplying. Satin Finish Nickalum. 
No. 1573 — $25.00. 





Pfiueger ATLAPAC Reel 
For Light, Medium or Heavy Salt Water 


Fishing. 
No. 1640—Size 4-0 .....0000: Price $65.00 
No. 1660—Size 6-0 ......-+.-+: Price 85.00 


No. 1690—Size 9-0 «4...1:.... Price 100.00 





Photo by Flash’s Studio, Red Lodge, Mont. 


in the Catch— 


is the result of the combined experience 
of three generations—plus the progres- 
sive ideas of today’s new age in the 
fine art of tackle building. Catches like 
the above prove the dependability of 


Pflueger Tackle. 


Ask your leading sporting goods dealer 
for Pflueger Tackle—for any kind of 


fishing—on fresh or salt water. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Akron, O. 


Dept. OLR-10,E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Let Us Send You Our |, 
POCKET CATALOG |& 


It is written to be of practi- 
calinterest and value tothe 
fisherman and we are glad 
to send it free upon request. 
Gives interesting facts on 
51 leading game fish and 
the proper tackle to use. 


No. 151 
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E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. OLR-10, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
No. 151. 











American Game Association, 


Herewith find my remittance of $ 


subscription to AMERICAN GAME 


OUTDOOR LIFE for one year - 





Investment Building, Washington, 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


D. 


3.00 
and OvutTpoor LIFE. 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and > - - - = = = = 


If you are already a subscriber to Ourpoor Lire and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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fact that the water is higher in tempera- 
ture and more idle, rise with a heavy slug- 
gishness to the bait and after a few deep 
rushes allow themselves to be reeled in 
without that spectacular flash and rush that 
marks the gamester. Moreover, these par- 
ticular fish are not such good eating as the 
pike taken from the cleaner, fresher waters. 
But in eddying current and pool waters 
where there is a sand bottom and fresh- 
growing vegetation, the northern pike is a 
real fish for the angler and one of the 
finest table delicacies I know, providing 
the following course is followed out for 
table use. 

Skin the pike every time and after it is 
skinned, and head, fins and all the bones 
possible to remove taken out, cut off all 
the belly meat, using only the heavy steak 
meats. Fry this in a pan liberally filled 
with sweet bacon fat and allow to simmer 
over a steady flame with the pan covered 
tightly with a potlid. Pike cooked after 
being properly prepared in this manner is 
good enough for even the most critical of 
epicures. I might also say a few words 
here as to how to take care of these fish 
for long trips back to the home or camp. 
After the fish is removed from the hook 
either string them on a strong cord or 
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patent stringer and keep them alive if at 
all possible. This is not difficult with the 
old Esox, as it is a hardy, virile fish and 
will stand much _ punishment. Attach 
stringer to side of boat and try to keep the 
fish alive until the ice house is reached. 
There kill and remove the insides thor- 
oughly, also the gills. Then pack the fish 
in ice and keep them frozen or very cold 
until ready to leave for home. A pike so 
treated will keep safely for several days 
When ready to leave get a large packing 
box of wood, cover the bottom with 
coarsely-chopped ice and lay the fish in 
the middle, side by side. Cover with ice 
and add another layer of fish, and so on 
until the box is packed near enough top 
so there can be a liberal supply of ice 
packed and tamped at sides and over top. 
Cover with dampened layers of burlap and 
attach the box to outside of machine. In 
very hot and rainy weather re-ice every 
two hours and replace burlap. If this is done 
the fish will carry nicely for at least twelve 
or fifteen hours and be fresh and tasty at 
end of journey. Immediately on reaching 
home wash with cold, clear water and skin 
and clean. Wrap in oiled paper and again 
place on solid ice and they will keep a sur- 
prising length of time. 


Rock Bass of the Lakes 


By Ben C. Robinson 


ROBABLY nowhere else do rock bass 
grow to the immense size of those that 
are found in the bays and harbors of 
the Great Lakes or in those inland lakes 
which lie immediately adjacent to those 
waters. It is no unusual event to take rock 
bass from the harbors and channels that 
snuggle back into both the Ontario and 
the American marshlands that will measure 
from 10 to 11 inches in length. They some- 
times even beat this mark, and a rock bass 
of such size is indeed a fish worthy of 
attention, for they inhabit the same spots, 
as a rule, as the small-mouth bass and big- 
mouth bass, and will accept the same 
artificial lures that these two game speci- 
mens of the fish tribe rise to so well. 
To the angler who has been in the habit 
of fishing with a light fly rod and small 





The Lake St. Clair channel, likely water 
for rock bass 


lures for the inland rock bass of the gentle 
creeks and ponds of meadow and pasture, 
it is somewhat of a shock to suddenly find 
his bass cast snapped up by one of these 
big, 11-inch, red-eyed bass. There is noth- 
ing about the rock bass to be scoffed at 
even when bait casting for larger game. 
A large red-eyed bass rising to an ordinary 
bass lure for the time being will fool even 
an old hand at the sport. I have taken 
these doughty scrappers from 20 feet of 
rolling lake water, 2 miles from the marshy 
shores of Lake St. Clair, where we were 
scouting around over bass beds looking for 
the wandering small-mouth, and then I 
have on the same day raised the same 
species and size of fish to a No. 12 Royal 
Coachman or a Brown Hackle trout fly 
back in the marsh channels where the 
water was not more than 2 or 3 feet deep 
and where the bottom was sand with just a 
few old sunken derelict logs and branches 
to afford hiding for the redeyes. 

Rock bass will take a variety of lures. 
They seem to be of the opinion that what- 
ever is good for the others is also suitable 
for their needs. I have taken them, while 
casting for great northern pike, on metal 
spoons and wobblers and then with bass 
lures from over the weedy flats where the 
big-mouth lurked. 

However, like the other bass, the redeye 
can be isolated to a certain extent and 
fished for with special tackle. This is one 
of the most enjoyable sports I know of 
with light tackle of either bait-casting or 
fly-fishing type. However, I am partial 
to the lighter method of taking the pug- 
nacious old redeye and to practice this 
properly one must angle over more shallow 
waters than with the bait-casting rod. 


HE fly rod for redeye fishing had best 

be of the lightest possible kind. I 
prefer both the 7-foot stream fishing rod 
and the 8-foot trout rod. These rods will 
weigh from 4 to 5 ounces, depending on 
whether they are split-bamboo or steel con- 
struction. I do not consider the 9-foot rod 
so adaptable for this fishing as it is almost 
always boat fishing and the shorter the rod 
the more convenient it is for more than one 
angler to work from the same boat. I 
have found that two men can fly fish from 


an ordinary 18-foot, flat-bottom boat with 
outboard motor attached and one man 
can at a shift, practice bait casting from 
the center thwart. This, however, re- 
quires anglers who know how to handle 
their rods. 

For the reason that the surface of the 
water which is fished for rock bass usually 
is pretty thickly cluttered with a variety 
of hazards for the caster, I favor a sturdy 
and dependable fly rod that must at the 
same time meet the proper requirements 
in weight and length. I have used the 7 
foot tubular steel rod with very good suc- 
cess and like it very well, though I must 
confess that I have broken one of these 
rods on a clump of tenacious and tricky 
pads that I encountered in the twilight of 
a bass-fishing day. Every cast must there- 
fore be studied out and I want to say that 
this is not always an easy thing to do with 
a drifting boat and perhaps a heavy sea 
and wind at the stern, pushing the craft 
swiftly through meadows of tough reeds, 
over plains of pads and across flats where 





A string of Lake St. Clair rock bass, 

big-mouth bass and pike all taken on 

the same types of casting lure and 

from the same pools on a bright 
afternoon 


lurk tangles of reed roots and old dere- 
lict branches and stumps. 

But here lie the big rock bass for the fly- 
rod caster and a good length of cast is very 
essential to get the fish to rise. In clear 
water especially, such as that which lies 
along marshy headlands, one must be able 
to cast a long and neat line. I prefer 
to cast my flies under these conditions 
at an angle with the breeze so that the 
flies will fall as lightly as possible. A 
fly to catch Mr. Redeye’s attention must 
fall like a real bug or insect upon the 
surface and swim away with exactly the 
proper action. They are just as particular 
in this respect as any speckled trout 
and their rise is thrillingly swift and 
determined. The moment they feel the 
sting of the hook they are gone, like a 
flash, for the concealment of a_sub- 
merged log or under a clup of pade, or 
like a streak away through a meadow 
of standing reeds. 

This is sport that requires good tackle, 
yet lightness must be a big part of the 
equipment. It is very interesting sport in- 
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deed to bring a 10-inch redeye to the net in 

he kind of pools they are usually found 
haunting. In the shallow, sandy-bottomed 
pools at the edge of the meadow shores, 
it is not so bad. In the deeper pools 
where channels spread out in dark-blue 
depths over weedy beds and where pad 
meadows lie close by, then it is a real 
problem for the fly angler to keep from 
losing his tackle. 

I find that the three-fly cast is an excel- 
lent one for this type of fishing, using a 
6-foot gut leader of medium trout weight 
with two dropper loops attached. Use 
snelled trout flies of No. 8 to 12 sizes and 
an enameled size E or F silk fly line, pref- 
erably a tapered and flexible one, though 
a level enameled line works well. The 
Royal Coachman, Brown Hackle, Grizzly 
King and Reuben Wood are my favorites, 
although there are a score of other pat- 
terns that will take these fish, as well as 
the big bluegills that also haunt the same 
kind of places. 

For those spots ‘where the pools are 
deep and the weeds lie almost out of sight 
beneath the surface, I advise the use of a 
light casting rod. The best baits I have 
found for such places are those that travel 
rather deep, both in plug, spoon and metal 
wobbler. The smaller lures are also my 
preference with a 5-foot rod of good whip- 
piness and not over a 12-pound-test silk 
casting line. My real preference in lines 
for this fishing is, of course, the 9-pound- 
test, soft-finish silk casting line and the 
bait I have had the best results with does 
not weigh much over the %-ounce mark. 


IGHT baits and equally light lines, reels 
and rods are the requisites for heavy 
rock bass or redeye fishing in the deep 
lake pools. And I want to tell you that it 
is real sport. When one of those big chaps 
rises it does so with a solid thudding strike 
that once felt is never to be mistaken. They 
have a tendency to play in toward the boat 
and their hardest fight usually comes under 
or close to the boat. Very few of them 
escape, as they strike sure and _ hard, 
like their smaller brothers in the creeks 
and ponds farther inland. For this reason 
the redeye has made an undying name for 
itself among those who really enjoy play- 
ing and landing the fish. It is action from 
the start to the finish with the red-eyed bass 
and when they quit biting it is time to start 
moving and try to find another pool, as 
they will rise readily so long as they are 
in a certain haunt and unsuspecting of the 
angler’s presence. But they are fairly 
easy to alarm and will move for this 
reason as well as on the search for food 
or in trailing a particular school of min- 
nows or crustaceans. As in all other bass 
fishing, the caster must keep moving and 
perpetually looking for new feeding 
sroanil or haunts in order to keep the ac- 
tivities going. They will rise at almost any 
time of day and once they rise it is to hook 
themselves solidly. Sometimes, if held too 
lightly or even too heavily, they escape, 
but usually they are there for the light 
rod to bend and spring until they are 
netted and brought over for the fish 
sack to hold. 

I believe that rock-bass casting lures 
should usually be of the small, light spin- 
ner and spoon class, with flies and pork- 
rind strips, and the reeling of these had 
best be fast as a rule. But small plugs take 
them and I have taken nice redeyes with a 
small redhead wooden plug that has a 
white body and that wobbles and wiggles 
when reeled fast. In every case I prefer 
the semisurface or rather deep-working 
lure for these fish. No metal leader or 
snell is needed in attaching the lure to line 
and the rod should by all means be one that 
has plenty of spring and whippiness. A 
stiff rod makes the sport very tame. 
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“Primo” Livenais, of San Francisco, who 
cast a 4-ounce sinker 585 feet, 3 inches, 
in a tournament last June 


New Surf-Casting Record 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—August Liv- 

enais, Jr., known to all tournament 
surf casters as “Primo,” has again demon- 
strated his remarkable ability by casting a 
4-ounce sinker 585 feet, 3 inches, which is 
34 feet farther than the world’s record of 
551 feet which he made two years ago. 
This cast was not made in practice, but in 
competition at the tournament of the Jap- 
anese Fishing Club at South San Francisco 
on June 7, 1931. The tournament was one 
sanctioned by the Pacific Association of 
Casting Clubs, which is affiliated with the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

In the first event on the program, the 
average of five casts in an open field, Primo 
made an average of 554 feet, with his 
longest cast falling at the 563-foot mark. 
Casting with his team from the Pacific Rod 
and Gun Club, and in competition with 
other clubs, Primo made an average of 560 
feet, 10 inches, and his longest cast was 
the new world’s record of 585 feet 3 inches. 
Primo’s nearest competitor was M. O. Pres- 
ton, one of his team mates, who made two 
casts longer than 515 feet. 

To get a better idea of this feat of 
Primo’s, I may point to the fact that after 
more than twenty years of tournament surf 
casting on the Atlantic Coast, where many 
clubs hold numerous tournaments every 
year, the best cast that was ever made in 
competition was made by Fred Berger of 
New York a few years ago when he cast 
495 feet. 

Another thing that will show the reader 
why Livenais is considered such a wonder- 
ful surf caster is the result of his trip to 
Philadelphia two years ago, following the 
telegraphic tournament between the East 
and West teams. In that event the west- 
ern teams of five men beat the eastern 
casters by almost 1,100 feet. The eastern 
clubs were so astonished by the tele- 
grams announcing the distances reached 
by Primo that they requested his pres- 
ence at their big annual tournament. 
3efore the eastern event Primo gave an 
exhibition in Philadelphia and made a 
cast of 604 feet. 

The surf-casting rod used by Livenais 
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has a 7-foot, 8-inch tip and a butt 3 feet, 
6 inches long. The line he uses is a six- 
strand linen that tests 15 pounds. The reel 
is a Pflueger “Par.” 


Calif. J. P. Cuentn. 


Yellowstone Bait Casting 


4 DITOR Outdoor Life: Cut-throating 

in Yellowstone Lake, believe it or 
not, offers just as much sport to the bait 
caster as it does the fly caster. My ex- 
perience in fishing the Yellowstone Lake 
proved the bait-casting method much 
more effective. Anyone who cannot 
handle a fly rod, but can bait-cast should 
by all means bring his bait rod to Yel- 
lowstone. 

While Fishing Bridge is the most popu- 
lar fishing site, and West Thumb next, I 
might add that these two places are pat- 
ronized mostly by novices. 

One should follow the shore line be- 
tween these two points and fish there to 
take the really good catches. I have fished 
off Fishing Bridge when no one was taking 
a fish, but getting into the car and driving 
to a likely place along the shore, would 
immediately begin taking fish. 

The best bait rod lure is a No. 2 or 3 
Colorado spinner, using a gut leader about 
14 inches long. To the leader attach split 
sinkers until you have a total of 4% ounce 
inclusive. The spinner blade should be 
bronze on the concave side and nickel on 
the convex. The triple hook should be 
removed and replaced with two single 
hooxss opposed, thus eliminating a lot of 
fouling hazards among the rocks. 

When spinner fishing in the Yellowstone, 
one should let the spinner travel deep, and 
retrieve the lure rather slowly. One will 
get the big ones by fishing deep. Another 
added advantage of bait casting for cut- 
throats in the Yellowstone Lake is that 
one is not bothered so much with the 
smaller ones. 

Calif. Dr. Froyp A. Ozpurn. 





Four-pound rainbow caught by Dr. F. 

A. Ozburn on bait-casting tackle. 

This trout took an “Ace” lure from 
which the feathers had been stripped 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 














Line Dryer 
| AM enclosing two sketches, one a side 


view, the other a sectiona! view of a 
line dryer, half a dozen of wiich 1 keep in 
my boat house at all times. It is made 
from four large tailor’s spools and one 
fishline spool, a 2%-inch round-headed 
screw with a large shank and four pieces 
of %-inch dowl, each one about 8 inches 
long. The holes should be very carefully 
drilled with a %-inch drill. Do not go all 
the way through the wood of the fish-line 
spool, but the drill should go all the way 
through the hole in the tailor’s spools. The 
handle can be made from any convenient 
piece of wood, such as broom handle or 
inside wood of a window blind. When the 
line dryer is completed, for my own con- 
venience, I put the rod in a vise and then 
standing at point of rod attach the line, re- 
lease the drag, and, putting a finger of the 
right hand about point marked “A” I spin 
the reel so that the guide at the end of the 
rod is about at the point “B.” I hold the 
handle in my left hand and in about one 
minute I can run off from 100 to 200 feet 
of line. Then I hang the rod up with the 
line still attached to the dryer until the line 
is ready to re-spool on reel.—W’. J. Wright, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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A Pocket-Size Minnow Bucket 


ERE’S an old one, but I find many 

anglers who do not know the trick. 
I find the best way to carry minnows 
far back in the woods is to use an ordi- 
nary self-sealing Mason fruit jar. Place 
eight or ten minnows in the jar, screw 
the lid on tight and place jar in pocket 
or creel. Every time I use a minnow 
from the jar I put in fresh water.—H. L. 
Ireland, Pa. 
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Preserving Moss for Packing 
Night Crawlers 


T IS a well known fact that worms 

should be scoured in moss. This has its 
drawbacks because moss is not always easy 
to get in summer. So, in spring I gather 
the moss from moist undersides of trees 
and rocks, carefully wash and dry it, and 
pack away until summer. If you can not 
get fresh moss, florists’ moss can be used 
in the same way. Then I get a wide- 
mouth fruit jar (Mason jar is best) with 
perforated top, to keep the fishing worms 
in, and then fill this jar with remoistened 
moss and put in the worms. They will not 
need food of any kind and only a very 
little water for a two weeks trip. I wrap 
the jar in moistened burlap when going 
through a warm country, as heat kills 
worms quickly.—Robert B. Dean, Calif. 


To Prevent Baits from Hiding 


NYONE who has fished with hel- 
gramites or crayfish for bass knows 
how often they crawl under a rock or 
water-soaked log and get the hook 
caught. To prevent this and keep the 
bait in sight of the bass I use a 3-foot 
gut leader with a dropper loop. On the 
end loop I tie a small sinker with a light 
cord and use a snelled hook with the bait 
on the dropper loop. Slit a cork and at- 
tach to the line above the leader, but be- 
low the surface of the water. The sinker 
should be just heavy enough to hold the 
cork down as a larger one will make too 
much resistance when the fish takes the 
bait. This is especially effective in deep 
pools of streams where there is just a 
slight current, but can not be used in 
the more rapid places of the streams.— 
Alfred Sturgess, N. Y. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 
ROLL of ordi- 


nary white 
felt, such as stu- 
dents use for their 
athletic letters, is 
an excellent thing 
to include in the fly 
fishing tackle kit. 
Two generous 
squares of this ma- 
terial, well soaked 
in the stream when 
beginning to fish 
and kept in a flat tin box of some kind, 
makes the best of leader and snelled fly 
soakers. I use several of these and make up 
most of my fly casts the night before going 
fishing, laying the leader, with flies at- 
tached to the leader loops, between the 
dampened felt to soak over night. This 
is an ideal method. Well-soaked leaders 
and gut fly snells cast better than stiff, 
brittle ones. 

















Carry the fly fishing tackle in a light, 
waterproofed, canvas carry-all bag that 
has a good wide and comfortable shoulder 
strap or web. Flies, leaders, sinkers ex- 
tra line and reels, a stick of rod cement 
and some rod varnish, a pair of . small 
scissors, small pliers, a roll of gut ‘for 
snells and leads and some extra hooks 
should be carried in this bag. 


For minnow bait fishing in swift-run- 
ning trout and bass streams that can 
be waded by the angler, a 2-quart, “wad- 
ing bucket” is the best thing in which to 
carry the minnows. This can be attached 
to belt with a strong cord and every few 
minutes should be tilted and refilled with 
fresh water. This is a guarantee of fresh, 


lively minnows for the bait hook. 





Anglers Letters 


Dry-Fly Fastening 
Editor:—Must dry-flies be untied from leade 
when a new one is to be tied on or are they 

just snapped off?—G. L., Mich. 


Answer:—The dry-fly should by rights not be 
attached to the leader direct, as they will in most 
cases of this kind necessitate the cutting of 
the expensive, tapered leader with a pair of small 
manicure scissors or a small penknife in order to 
remove them when the fly and leader have been 
used for some time. I find the best plan for at 
taching the dry-fly to the tapered leader is first of 
all to tie a small, single knot in the extreme 


Fic. Y Knot 





end of the dry-fly leader. The tapered leader 
need not have a loop at bottom end, but comes 
usually just straight at the fly-end. Now, afte 
this knot is tied in end, to prevent the tippet 
knot from slipping, take the dry-fly itself and 
snell it with an 8-inch length of extremely 
light, round gut. This 8-inch strand of gut is 
known as a tippet, and they can be bought al- 
ready looped for about 25 cents per dozen from 
the fishing-supply houses listed in our advertis 
ing pages. Run the straight end of the tippet 
through eye of the fly hook, then tie a single knot 
and draw taut at extreme end of tippet. Now 
proceed to tie an ordinary slipknot and draw it 
out large enough to pass entirely over the wings 
and body of the fly and then draw this up snug 
about the eye of the hook above hackle. This is 
a “turle-knot” fastening. After this is done, at 
tach the leader end to the loop of tippet by a 
“Figure 8” knot, which I am illustrating here for 
sake of making myself plain. When flies are to 
be changed, simply slack the knot by pushing 
leader down firmly and then untying the knot 
with fingers. All very simple, and there is no 
leader loop to make more fuss when the light 
and dainty little dry-fly is laid on the water for 
old cunning Mr. Trout to look over.—B. C. R. 


Live-Bait Pool 

Editor:—Due to the drought throughout this 
section last season, live bait (minnows) are 
hard to get. I am thinking of constructing a 
pool or fountain in my back yard so I can steal 
off for a few hours’ fishing and will not have to 
spend so much time looking for bait. Can you 
give me any pointers on how this should be con 
structed, capacity for say two to 500 minnows, 
and would city hydrant water be all right, how 
much of a running stream and how much and 
what to feed?—E. H. McP., West Va. 


Answer:—Build the pool in some shaded part 
of the lawn or yard where at certain times of 
the day there will be good sunlight lying upon 
the water to sweeten it and to sun the minnows 
Have some shelter in the form of some low 
shrubbery planted at edge of the pool in one place, 
also some rushes and clumps of grass. A pool 
8x10 feet would be plenty large enough for your 
needs and the sides should be of cement. If 
the soil is of a porous nature in your lawn it is 
probably advisable that you have the pool built 
of cement altogether, with overhanging sides, 
so that there will be hiding and loafing crevices 
and spaces for the minnows to seek. I would 
also have the bottom of the pool well covered with 
some black sandy loam or muck in places and 
gravel in others. Plant some cover, such as pads, 
red-stem lilies and pond weed. Hydrant water 
will be fine for them, and I would ad 
vise you to have a pipe of ™%-inch size leading 
a good fresh stream into the pool and a waste 
pipe of same size leading out of pool. This 
inlet pipe does not necessarily need run full at 
all times, a mere trickle will serve to keep a 
good many minnows alive and frisky, and a 
check valve near where it enters pool should 
be arranged so that the proper amount of run 
ning water can be allowed to trickle in. This 
should be experimented with until right stream 
is found to keep minnows fresh and. contented 
Use stale bread, bread crumbs, fishing worms 
and ground horse meat and bran mixed or some 
ground liver and bran mixed at times.—B. C. R. 
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CAMPFIRE ‘TALES 


(Contributed by Our Readers) 


The Vindication 


wyir don’t you ever get some real 
fishing tackle, John? If you ever 
hook one of these big steelheads here that 
utfit will fold up like an umbrella.” 

Paul, G. W. and I were celebrating the 
pening of the trout season. We had met 
it this lake in the San Diego Mountains 
it the first of the season for a number of 
ears. Never had we caught the limit or 
ever even approached that number, but the 
teelhead trout were scrappy and we were 
hree old fishermen friends who liked to 
cet together at least once a year. 

[ dropped the last of the tackle, the lunch 
nd the canteen of water into the stern 
\f the rowboat rented for the occasion be- 
fore I answered his question. 

“Once I did have a real nice outfit. 
Bought it when I happened to be feeling 
prosperous and lost it overboard in Lake 
\rrowhead. Not feeling so prosperous next 
season I bought this stuff. And it will 

ive to do.” 

It was early yet and there was a crisp- 
ess in the air, the kind that makes a person 
glad to be alive and away from the city 
streets. G. W. and I had driven up the 
night before, expecting to meet Paul and 
to camp for the night on the lake shore. 
However, he had not shown up so we 
spread out our mattress and blankets, and, 
lulled by the cries of the waterfowl and 
the lapping of the little waves on the shore, 
slept like two infants. 

The glow of the early dawn over the 
tops of the eastern mountains brought us 
hack to life and, just as we were drinking 
the last cups of coffee, Paul’s car sailed 
up over the rise at the dam and he drove 
down to our camp. Now we were slipping 
away from the landing float where a couple 
of other parties were preparing to follow 
ur example. 

How good it seemed to be out this morn- 
ing. I started to assemble this tackle of 
mine that was in such disrepute. G. W. 
had his already out, trailing behind the 
boat. Paul was at the oars and his years 
of living near San Diego Bay stood him 
1 good stead. The boat seemed to foam 
ahead. A couple of mud hens, thinking 
we had come close enough, took flight, 
their feet slapping the water like paddles 
ona Mississippi side-wheeler as they slowly 
rose from the water. An aeroplane, with 
a load of mail, hummed over us so high it 
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was barely discernible in the clear morning 
air. What a view the pilot must have from 
that elevation. Behind him San Diego, the 
bay beyond Point Loma, the open sea. 
Below him the many folds of wooded 
mountain and the bright patches of reflect- 
ing lakes and far ahead Imperial Valley, 
the Salton Sea and the vast expanses of un- 
claimed desert. But we did not envy him 
his view that morning—we were fishermen 
and we were fishing. 


Y LINE was the last one out. The 

leader was split and had to be re- 
placed and the spinner needed a last rub. 
The shining spoons hit the water with a 
splash and slid backward out of sight. I 
stuck on the reel and spun out some line 
preparing to sit back and make final adjust- 
ments and to enjoy a pleasant boat ride to 
our favorite fishing stretch of water. 
Slowly and deliberately I reeled out more 
line. Paul cut in close to shore as we 
rounded,a point. I hoped none of the lines 
would snag on hidden submerged brush. 
Suddenly my line struck something solid as 
we were gliding along and my reel, not 
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yet firmly anchored to the rod, rattled and 
buzzed as the line went out. 

“Hold it, Paul,” I called out, “I’ve 
hooked a snag.” 

He bore down heavily on the oars in a 
reverse stroke and the boat quickly stop- 
ped and started backward. Still my line 
went out and with a thrill that comes only 
to a fisherman when he gets a heavy strike, 
I realized that the snag had come to life. 
[ had hooked a fish and a real one. 

He cleared the surface of the water in a 
graceful plunging arc, his sides flashing in 
the early sunlight. He went straight for 
the bottom, my loose reel rattling and spin- 
ning as the line fed out. Under the boat 
he went while I followed around the end, 
my cheap rod bending in a dangerous curve 
under the strain. The reel continually 
threatened to topple off and only by holding 
my thumb against the base was I able to 
keep it in place at all. For fifteen min- 
utes he fought that line while I, thinking 
of that cheap tackle, had to let him have 
his own way until finally tired after the 
struggle, I reeled him up to the boat. He 
was not ours even yet however, for at the 





The steelhead landed by John O. Findlay in spite of handicaps 
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appearance of the net he made one final, 
futile rush for safety. Again he was reeled 
in and Paul with a swift dip of the net, 
had him in the boat. We all gasped for a 
moment as the prize slapped the boat ribs 
with his tail, then Paul stood up, let out 
a whoop of relief, and stuck out his hand. 

“By damn,” he said, “I take that back 
about that tackle. I didn’t think you'd 
ever land him.” 

To me the day was already a success. 

Calif. Joun O. Finpbvay. 


Balloon Boating for Bass 
(Continued from page 12) 


wrapped my line. If you hurry you may 
get him off before he breaks something.” 

[ hurried. If I had that task to per- 
form again I'd go in as I was, boots and 
all. I got sopping wet anyway, and nearly 
swamped the boat, much to Doc’s out- 
spoken distaste. 

Doc’s surmise as to an underwater tree 
was not correct. There were three trees 
down there, I found, a whole submerged 
forest, it seemed to me, when I had placed 
my feet gingerly down along the upright 
snag. 

I landed safely, waist-deep, on a large 
branch. Safely until I let go the support- 
ing, up-standing snag and eased along, 
feeling with my feet for Doc’s line. That 
branch was slimy and slick as soap. Al- 
most before I knew it, I was slipping, both 
feet suddenly skidded sideways, and under 
I went. 

Such happenings are dreadful shocks at 
the moment; something to smile about 
later. I landed, fortunately, astride the 
limb and came up, sputtering and spitting, 
to find Doc convulsed with laughter and 
heaving helplessly upon the bass that 
flopped and splashed in open water off at 
his left. 

“Good work!” guffawed Doc. “But 
couldn’t you have kicked the line loose 
without half drowning yourself?” 


IVING him the dirty look he deserved, 

| wiped the water out of my eyes and 
floundered back to that supporting branch 
that suddenly seemed such a haven in a 
storm. Dec swung the bass to me there. 
I maneuvered a handhold upon its neck 
slipped my other hand beneath its belly 
and heaved it into the boat, narrowly es- 
caping another ducking in so doing. 

“Say!” protested Doc, when I began to 
climb gingerly from the submerged limb 
to my former position in the bow of the 
boat, “you're wet as a drowned dodo. Let 
me tow you ashore so you can dry your 
clothes. You'll fill the boat.” 

I kept on climbing. With wet clothing, 
my position in the bow was secure for the 
afternoon. The sun was warm, anyway, 
and I figured I had done my dozen for 
that day. Let Doc do the rowing. I 
wanted to fish. In fact I felt just then 
that I had considerable pleasure coming 
to me. 

“Well, then,” conceded Doc rather re- 
luctantly, sensing my position and swinging 
the boat around and rowing back toward 
the trash pile which still harbored my hung- 
up lure. “Here, take my rod and try that 
trash again. Lower your sights this time.” 

Doc’s paraphernalia doesn’t work ex- 
actly like mine, naturally, but I man- 
aged to side swipe out a fair one that 
dropped without too much splash 6 feet be- 
yond the upstream end of the debris. Reel- 
ing it past the cover something struck. 
Something that cut sharply left and swung 
swiftly back right, “bang,” “bang,” as 
rapidly as a double at clay targets. 

A big black perch. They take bass lures 
sometimes. I always enjoy them; their 
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strike is so savagely sudden. A 10-incher 
seldoms fails, for an instant, to make me 
believe I have hooked a nice bass. 

\ drag along the downstream side of 
the clutter netted me nothing, but another 
exploration into the shed-roofed grotto, 
where Doc’s offering had met such instant 
response, paid large dividends when a 17- 
ounce line-side took my lure. 

Shortly below the trash pile we floated 
aimlessly a while, fishing out a water-worn 
bluff with many holes in it at the water’s 
edge. 

I caught a 9-inch black perch from the 
first small, dark cavern in the wall. In 
another, 20 feet farther along, a swirl 
greeted the landing of my lure. The fish 
missed, and I reeled rapidly for another 
trial, but Doc, contrary to all the ethics 
of the game, beat me to it and pilfered my 
fish, a large-mouth about a foot long. 

This gave rise to an extended argument 
between us. An argument that grew more 
heated while Doc took two nice perch 
from other black holes in that bluff while 
I sat practically helpless, as far as fishing 
that productive cover was concerned, with 
my end of the boat facing the further 
shore. The verbal fiasco reached its 
climax when Doc turned around and stole 
a beautiful 20-ounce giant crappie from 
a clump of brush in mid-stream ahead, the 
only worth while cover I had been able 
to reach for some little time and which 
I was eagerly awaiting. 

Sut I had my revenge, and sweet re- 
venge it was, too, when I took hold of 
that brush and swung the boat around so 
I could fish the honeycombed bluff myself. 
Nor was my pleasure lessened when I 
belatedly noticed that I had swerved the 
boat just as Doc had a strike. The sudden 
savage strike of a large fish that fairly 
boiled the water. The lurch of the boat 
startled Doc, and almost unseated him. 
He forgot his fishing, clutched frantically 
for support, and the fish got away. 

Then, while Doc broke out in perspiring 
profanity, I cast into the midst of the 
settling circles and in due course fought in 
Doe's fish, a bouncing big bass that weighed 
4 ounces more than Doc’s first captive. 


F COURSE, I hadn't almost ducked 
Doc on purpose, as he claimed. And 
of course, Doc didn’t really mean all the 
nasty things he said about my appropria- 
tion of his fish. To be sure it served him 
exactly right for having taken mine a few 
minutes before and for his cruelty in hav- 
ing kept me facing away from the bank so 
| couldn't catch fish. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all that, I doubt that I’d have deliber- 
ately caused Doc to lose a big bass, as Doc 
accused me, just for the prospect of taking 
it myself. All this I carefully explained 
to Doc, as I fought my fish. Doc refused 
to forgive and forget, however, and 
wasn't very surprised when, with bass 
landed, Doc promptly grasped the oars and 
again turned the boat into position most 
unfavorable to me. That was most un- 
fair of Doc and I resented it. There 
seemed nothing that I could do about it, 
however. I was utterly helpless. I tried 
kicking with my feet and I paddled with 
my rod. Inch by inch I would slowly, la- 
boriously maneuver the boat about, only 
to have Doc, each time I got where I could 
cast, undo all that I had done with two 
pulls upon the oars. 
I begged and pleaded with Doc to have 
a heart. I suggested that he permit the 
boat to parallel the shore so we could both 
fish. With a severe set to his mouth and 
a crinkle in each eye corner he ignored me. 
“You will steal my fish, will you!” he 
reminded me of the transgressions for 
which he punished me. “You will try to 
throw me overboard when I have a big 
bass hooked! just rest 


Well you can 
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awhile and soak your shins while I take 
a few in peace.” 

He did just that, too. That water-worn 
wall was full of fish. Two perch, a 10- 
ounce bluegill and a slim yearling bass he 
took while I sat idly by. As that released 
slender “filly” bass, as Doc calls them, 
darted away I discovered something. 

That something was the submerged end 
of a 2-foot log that was barely visible 
out in the middle not 30 feet away. And 
that wasn’t all that I saw. Before my 
surprised and delighted eyes six silvery 
skipjacks, no bigger than shiner minnows, 
left the water near that stump and splashed 
back in. 

“What was that?” demanded Doc, un- 
erringly attracted by the splattering splash 
of the wildly-fleeing fry. 

I didn’t answer. I didn’t need to. Doc 
recognized the symptoms of a feeding fish 
and reeled desperately to forestall me. 


UT all Doc's efforts were wasted. I 

swept out a slow, careful cast that cut 
the flight of the skipjacks as a knife cuts 
a cheeese. I reeled slowly. Something 
rushed upon my lure, ate it and whirled 
back toward its lair beneath the sloping 
snag. Thrilled to the core and serenely 
satisfied at having outwitted Doc, I played 
that fish several minutes before I even at- 
tempted to bring it in. When I did try, 





A 10-inch black perch 


I found, to my surprise, that I couldn't 
bring it. I played it further, around and 
around, while Doc, past animosities for- 
gotten in the stress of excitement, handled 
the oars, and tried again. I had little 
better luck. 

“Whopper !” exulted Doc, excitedly. “I'll 
pull you to that small sloping spot on the 
shore across there. Don’t let him go down 
on you. There may be logs and limbs on 
the bottom.” 

I followed directions, stepped overboard 
on Doc’s alleged sloping spot, to find my- 
self gasping in knee deep mud and water 
to my armpits, with a most pugnacious fish 
threatening destruction to my tackle. 

I floundered ashore, fought the fish to 
me and landed it finally, a 6-pound channel 
catfish that gave me a great fight from 
start to finish. 

We fished that hole in North Fork that 
afternoon and two more. Water that we 
had coveted time and again. The air boat 
was a great success. We portaged it readi- 
ly from pond to pond and at evening I 
carried it to the car with less exertion than 
Doc expended in lugging up our splendid 
catch of fish. 

We found it stable enough, surprisingly 
seaworthy, and absolutely safe. Within 
ten minutes after I had entered it, my 
trepidation left me and long before the 
afternoon was half spent I was perfectly 
at home in it. Doc and I have had it out 
since. We enjoy it very much and I am 
delighted to tell others about it. There 
is only one phase of the matter that I 
regret. Some of our home-town fishermen 
may read this and. get a balloon boat of 
their own. Then Doc and I will no longer 
have those once inaccessible spots of vir- 
gin bass water to ourselves. 


Let’s Go! 


(Continued from page 27) 


downstream until he was so far & 
that Charlie easily stopped his rus 
and slipped him into the net. This fis 
called for a rest and a discussion as 
how such a fish happened to be in this 
stream. I learned that Charlie had taken 
this trout on a long slim Black Gnat fished 
deep and that he had already taken six or 
seven nice brook trout in addition to th 
splendid rainbow. 

I changed my flies and put on a regular 
No. 10 Black Gnat and a No. 8 Blac 
Palmer, and moving upstream, started t 
fish a big pool at the foot of the rapids 
where the water boiled down at a tremen- 
dous pace. Knowing how rainbows love to 
lie just under the fast water in such a 
rapid, I was casting directly into the white 
water at the head of the pool, when I, 
too, had a tremendous strike, but almost 
instantly lost the fish. I was in an awk- 
ward position to reach this point, so left 
the stream and, climbing up a very slij 
pery ledge, reached a spot from which, by 
backhand casting, I could get my fly int 
the down-rushing water. I had four or 
five strikes here but could not seem to 
hook the fish and had become somewhat 
discouraged. 

My slack line having become entangled, 
I disregarded the flies and let them float 
down into the pool. Having reeled in the 
slack, I proceeded to pick up my flies and 
discovered that I was snagged on the bot- 
tom. Upon twitching gently two or three 
times to disengage the fly, my leader sud- 
denly started across the pool, deep down and 
at tremendous speed. This fish seemed to be 
tremendous speed. This fish seemed to be 
securely hooked and did not jump. I played 
him for several minutes while standing on 
the rocky ledge some 10 or 12 feet above 
the water. There was no safe way by 
which I could get down to the water to 
net the fish. I shouted to Charlie who was 
in plain sight, but he was deeply absorbed 
in his own casting and I was unable to 
attract his attention. I played the fish 
until he was exhausted and could see him 
plainly beneath me, a brook trout of prob- 
ably 2% or 3 pounds. There seemed 
no alternative but to make the attempt to 
get down to the stream side where I could 
net my fish. Trying to retrace my steps 
down the mossy ledge, I slipped and fell 
The leader dragged across the top of a 
sharp rock and parted. Heartbreaking 
though this experience was, it was encour- 
aging as it proved that there were big fish 
in the stream and that they would take a 
fly if it was properly presented. 

I accordingly put on a new leader and 
recalling that the big brook trout had 
taken the Black Palmer, used a Black 
Palmer for my tail fly. I fished this 
pool religiously but took no more trout 
of consequence. 


(CHARLIE moved up, started to fish this 
pool, and upon my suggesting to him that 
I go up above the falls, he told me that it 
would be of little use as the big trout did 
not go over the falls. However, I scram- 
bled out of the stream and fought my way 
up through the ledges and evergreens to 
a point some 200 yards above the falls 
where I resumed fishing, this time having 
replaced my black flies with a light brown 
Bucktail with a silver body. I almost im- 
mediately raised a large brook trout but 
he missed the fly. A few minutes later 
I hooked and landed this 2-pound fis! 
without difficulty. 

Shortly afterward I hooked and lost the 
largest brook trout yet seen. This fish tool 
the Bucktail when it struck the water, im- 
mediately broke water and shot under 
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log jam where the leader became entangled 
and he broke off. 

By this time it was noon. The heat was 
terrific, the flies were still bad, and I was 
soaking wet with perspiration. I succeed- 
ed in wading across the stream and down 
the bank to a point below the falls where 
I could see Charlie fishing the big pool 
below the rapids. He did not seem to be 
taking any fish but with his usual persist- 
ence was covering every square foot of the 
pool. I peeled off most of my clothes and 
laid them out on a big flat rock to dry 
while I watched Charlie. Even though 
the flies were still bad, it was such a 
relief to remove these totally unnecessary 
sarments that it was well worth the 
punishment. 

Directly opposite me were several im- 
mense pine logs stranded in the stream, 
relics of the days, forty or fifty years ago, 
when the virgin timber farther up the 
river was logged off. I waded out in the 
stream, stood my rod up alongside the butt 
of one of these logs and photographed it. 
The butt of the log was still about 5 feet 
in diameter. Considering how much of the 
diameter of this log had been weathered 
away during the forty or fifty years that 
it had lain here in the stream, will give 
one some idea of the size of the pine 
timber formerly found in the Adirondacks. 
Today it would be almost impossible to 
find a pine of this size anywhere in New 
York State, and yet, only a half century ago 
the Adirondacks were covered with them. 


Wes I lay on the rock, Charlie 
started to wade across, through the 
fast water at the tail of the pool, toward 
me. The water was up to the top of his 
waders; he was feeling his way along, an 
inch at a time, supporting himself with his 
net handle. I fully expected to see him slip 
off his feet at any instant and, had this oc- 
curred, he would have been in trouble! 
Reaching a point some 30 feet away from 
me where the current was fastest, Charlie 
looked up and said, “Stan, can you swim?” 

I answered, “Yes.” 

He said no more but continued to pick 
his way across the stream until he 
reached the bank and then came around on 
to the rock where I was lying. He was a 
sight! His face and hands were covered 
with fly bites despite the quantities of dope 
which he had applied; he was soaking wet 
with perspiration and he looked at least 100 
years old! As soon as he recovered breath 
enough to speak, he said, “Do you know 
why I asked you if you could swim?” 

I answered, “No.” 

“Well,” he said, “I can’t!” 

Thinking of the dangerous stretch of 
water he had just covered, I could think 
of no suitable reply except to tell him that 
I hoped if I ever reached the age of 
seventy, I would have half of his stamina 
and nerve. 

After eating our lunch we fooled around 
for a couple of hours for it was so hot 
that there was no pleasure in fishing. When 
we started fishing again, I went up above 
the rapids and, on the same_ gray 
Bucktail with silver body, took another 
rainbow which was an exact twin of 
Charlie’s. I lost a number of large brook 
trout, fell into a deep hole, nearly broke 
my rod—and neck—and finally came down- 
stream and rejoined Charlie. We had no 
difficulty in finding the trail on the way 
out to the car where we were glad to pack 
up our tackle and start home. 

At the edge of the woods we stopped 
to visit friends of Charlie’s who offered 
us some ice-cold milk. It seems to me, 
looking back on this glass of milk, that it 
was about the best drink I eve: had. We 
reached Charlie’s home in Malone at 9 
p. m. and actually he was in better shape 
than myself. Mrs. Charlie prepared supper 
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Trout River, N. Y. The brown here 
are bright gold, beautifully spotted and 
average over a pound 


for us and we were well able to do justice 
to an excellent meal. 

To those anglers who believe that the 
Adirondacks are fished out, there is prob- 
ably no better place at which to disprove 
this fact that Malone, N. Y. The Salmon 
River which flows through the town is 
probably as good a brown-trout stream as 
there is anywhere in the country. Another 
excellent brown-trout stream is Trout 
River. The Bangor Brook offers excellent 
brown-trout fishing. Chateaugay River is 
unquestionably the finest rainbow and 
brook-trout water combined anywhere in 
this state. The several branches of the 
St. Regis River, on one of which Smith 
Rapids is located, offer unexcelled fly fish- 
ing. Practically every lake in the vicinity 
of Malone offers good trout fishing, some 
containing brooks, rainbows, and enormous 
lake trout. All of the streams in this. vi- 
cinity are open fishing, stocked annually 
with mature trout, fished very little, and 
in short, offer the nearest thing to an 
angler’s paradise east of the Rockies. 


The Goose for a Thrill 


(Continued from page 21) 


before, and I took a picture of them just to 
show that I could shoot something. It was 
9:30 o'clock. The sun was shining bright 
and there hadn’t been a duck in sight 
in thirty minutes. “Just another wild 
goose chase,” I told myself and was pre- 
paring to leave when I noticed the two 
hunters across the pond dart down. 

The next second I spotted five Canadian 
honkers winging slowly beyond the hunters. 
At first it appeared they would come over 
the hunters, but instead they swung to the 
left and headed east. 

I could barely hear their honking, and 
I didn’t have ten cents worth of hope in 





I had been into the marshes two or 

three times during the season. Three 

ducks made the biggest bag. I still 
had hopes, however 
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getting a shot at them, but as the wind 
was blowing from me toward them, I be- 
gan to honk back. Frankly I can imitate 
a honk about as well as I can sing, and I 
can't sing at all. You can picture my 
elation, therefore, when those babies de- 
scribed a semi-circle and started toward 
me. 

It couldn’t be true that a Canada goose 
would come to me there, I thought, for I 
had never even hoped to see one that morn- 
ing. Nevertheless, on they came. The 
leader was stretching his long neck from 
side to side trying to find me. 

Down I went, and the cold water cut 
through the seat of my breeches. Why 
worry about a little thing like that? Lower 
[ went to my knees and water ran over 
the tops of my boots. The geese were 
getting nearer. 

As I had been looking for ducks, the old 
pump was full of No. 6 shots. Hurriedly 
| slipped the shell out of the barrel and 
inserted a No. 2. I wanted to reload with 
the bigger shot entirely, but was afraid that 
in doing so I might move enough to be 
detected. 

“H-r-a-r-n-k,” I went, and the leader an- 
swered. My heart pounded in my throat. 
Not a move did I make. They were com- 
ing on, looking for me. For an instant I 
thought they would pass directly over me, 
but when about 50 yards away they 
swung to my left. Another second, though, 
and I was on my feet letting the old pump 
strut its stuff. 

At the first crack a big boy doubled up 
and came to earth like a ton of brick only 
a few yards from me. Did my heart palpi- 
tate with joy? And how! “Bang! Bang!” 
{ continued until all six shells were out of 
the gun. 

Maybe I would have missed those last 
five shots if I had been using a cannon, 
but I’m still telling the world that if I had 
been using No. 2 instead of No. 6 shot, 
some more of those honkers would have 
ceased to honk. 

Be that as it may, once more the world 
was rosy and as-I picked up the goose and 
started tramping out of the marsh, I broke 
forth in a whistle and was as happy and 
carefree as Dick, Jr., was when I let him 
put on my shell vest and hold the gun while 
| snapped his picture beside the goose. 


The Bucks Went Down 


Ms es as 
(Continued from page 19) 


the ridge, turned broadside to me, kept gaz- 
ing around to see what was which. I had to 
get down on hands and knees to shoot 
under the spruce. I took a slow sight. 
Fired. But just as I fired he scented me 
and was away, 20 or more feet at a jump, 
over the ridge, and through that dead 
and down timber like it was open, level 
prairie. 

More trailing, scrambling over fire- 
killed trees, crossing the ridge, back 
tracking by the big buck, over another 
saddle in the ridge, more fresh coyote 
teeta then into the edge of green tim- 
er. 

A buck jumped. He went bounding 
away, snorting, He was hidden by the 
young stuff that made a thicket at the 
edge of the green stand. Scolding chicka- 
ree squirrels told me about where Mr. 
Buck was. More trailing, then another 
burn. The buck ahead jumped, whirled, 
lifted his head. At first I thought it was 
that 6-pointer. But it was another buck; 
a 2-pointer I had jumped back at the 
edge of that patch of green spruce while 
trailing the big fellow. 

The second shot cracked dead center. 
The .25-35 bullet between his eyes dropped 
him where he stood. Then there was the 
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job of butchering him out. Every pound 
of the meat would be good because of that 
head shot. It was a lucky hit even at 125 
yards with only a head to shoot at; I 
knew that. 

Venison liver and bacon, mashed pota- 
toes, stewed prunes, hot canned corn, filled 
our bellies that night. The liver was from 
that little 2-pointer I shot. None of 
the others had had even a decent crack at 
a buck. They had stayed high while I had 
gone low on that ridge, 3 miles down the 
mountain. 

“They've gone down,” declared 
“Every track I saw headed down.” 

“Lots of deer in the country,” agreed 
George. “We'll get one tomorrow.” He 
was pretty positive about it. 


Door. 


UT the second day of the season 

passed with less bombarding and 
fewer fresh tracks, most of them does and 
fawns. George pulled for low country the 
middle of the afternoon. He was after 
a buck and if they were in lower country 
George was dead set on chasin’ ’em. I had 
started grub cooking when Door came 
barraging in the second night. 

“Goin’ down,” he said. “There isn’t a 
deer left in the high country. That snow 
put them all on the move.” 

“Going out again tonight?” 

“Damnbetchaweare,” he gritted. His 
teeth were locked. I reckon he was nigh 
desperate from the tone of that remark. 

I wrangled grub. Door and Chuck 
shagged the horses, tinkered with saddles, 
and got packs all set to be thrown on. 
Then supper. 

Night was clamping down with a good 
deal of speed when we threw the nesting 
set together, punched the last of the grub 
into sacks, threw gunny sacks tied mouth- 
to-mouth over the saddles, looped a squaw 
or basket hitch around them and _ then 
staggered under the bed rolls as we topped 
the packs. 

Dog-gone an outfit that pretends to pack 
people in and out of the mountains and 
has no packsaddles and not even a hint 
of a pannier. We just had ‘stock saddles 
to pack on; gunny sacks for panniers. 
Nothing but that, rope, ingenuity, cussin’ 
an’ strength did the trick with a diamond 
on top to cinch things down. 

That squaw hitch to make gunny sacks 
into panniers is formed by looping the 
rope end from front to back through the 
pommel of the saddle, allowing the rope 
end to drop down alongside the stirrup, 
then taking the long end of the rope around 
back of the cantle, putting the other end 
through from front to back and allowing 
the second loose end to parallel the stirrup 
opposite from the first. You now have 
two loops, on either side, under which 
hang the perpendicular loose ends of the 
rope. Hang your gunny sacks one on 
each side of the saddle, put the loop around 
them about two-thirds of the way down, 
then bring the loose end of the rope up, 
give it a hitch around the looped part of 
the rope, have your buddy do the same on 
the other side, and tie the loose ends of 
the rope above the saddle. 

Now, to tie a diamond—well, on second 
thought we better go on with the hunt. 


OOR GREEN was the first to go 
down the spooky, spruce-bordered, 
snow-covered trail. The nightness of 
cloudy evening had sluiced in between the 
trees, surged over the mountain tops, and 
filled to overflowing the canyons and val- 
leys. Door was so far ahead when we hit 
the top of the trail as it dropped from the 
ridge that Chuck hallooing couldn’t make 

him hear. 
I dragged at a 


thing called a_ horse. 


Originally I had called him Splits because 
he had an ear slitted with barbed wire. 
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Later I called him Dummy. Before that 
night on the trail was over I called him 
every name I could think of and wished 
I could think of half a dozen others. He 
had a playful habit on the down grades 
of coming up from behind, trying to put 
his front hoofs around my shoulders and 
kiss the back of my neck affectionately. 
That might get by with certain persons 
attempting the trick, but this cayuse wasn’t 
the right sort of a person to get playful 
that way. 

Even with the snow under the trees it 
was too dark to see more than a few feet 
ahead. The trail was covered with white. 
You had to trust to the Indian ancestors 
within you to follow it. There was a 
stretch where an abandoned telephone line 
was in that trail. The horse I led seemed 
to insist that it was some sort of a trap 
that would snare us all. He shied, danced, 
capered and just plain kicked. But it was 
all in the weird evening moments of trail 
travel. 

Filmy mist in our faces turned to snow. 
Ahead the fire of a hunter’s camp reached 

up into the robes of the snow shower and 





Ben on the morning of the last day’s 
Aunt 


made weird light in the sky. The rumps 
of the horses caked with snow. They were 
queer blobs of white in the luminous dark- 
The packs swayed and rocked like 
over-fat ghosts on a spree. 


ness. 
drunken, 


Y BOOTS had done something no 

good boot should do. They had 
buckled in on my Achilles tendon and it 
was sore almost beyond reasonable endur- 
ance. Up until this time I thought the 
boots I wore were about as good as any 
boot made; but to rub your heel tendon 
until it is a bit of burning ember isn’t the 
trick of a right good boot. Two of us 
were riding; two walking and leading the 
pack horses. It was like getting a birth- 
day cake from home when Grant Wim- 
bush called to me that it was my turn to 
grant him the questionable privilege of 
yanking that dumb horse I led down the 
trail while I rode. ; 

Over a rickety bridge, through shadows 
that were plumb black, the sound of water 
laughing and clapping its hands at some 
unknown bit of nighttime gaiety, a twisty 
trail full of loose rocks, a place where we 
looked up to a great window in the clouds 
to glimpse the Big Dipper, another camp 
with a roaring fire, and then we were 
back at Ben’s cabin in Norrie, 

Three o’clock, dressing out of a bed- 
roll that had been thrown down in the 
barn (I couldn’t seem to get away from 
this homey environment), breakfast, and 


then Ben, George, Door, Chuck, Grant, 
and I started a campaign through the 
aspen-covered hills north of the Frying 
pan. We walked about 4% mile apart, wy 
hill, down dale. I passed a place wher« 
three deer had bedded the night befor« 
Chickaree squirrels were everywhere, 
splitting their throats in an attempt to d 
an adequate job. 

A gun whanged to my left, I would 
have wagered George or Ben or Door had 
scored. A trail where there was blood and 
fresh tracks, led to a crossing. I met Ben. 

“No luck,” he reported. 

“I thought I shooed one over to you 
fellows,” I advised. It was my job to 
get them located and then yell for help, 
having already shot my buck. 

We drifted on. The day ended. The 
tendon-scuffing boots almost finished me, 
in spite of a thorough greasing. 


AME the dawn; and the fourth and 
last day. George was buckless. S« 
was Door, Grant, Chuck, Ben. In a des- 
perate last try George, Grant and I hopped 
in the flivver truck, cruised down the Fry- 
ingpan, took off on a side road, came to a 
ranch where there were about ten bucks 
hanging, one of them the biggest buck | 
ever saw. These fellows had hunted in 
the lower country. There was only one 
fellow in camp who had not got a deer. 
I think George got discouraged then. 
Or disgusted. Or maybe he just went 
kinda sour on the 1930 deer season. Any- 
way he went back to Norrie. Coloman 
Jonas, Jo Barringer and John Crook, who 
had been the other division of our army, 
came in loaded. There had been eight in 
the camp they hunted from and they had 
got eight bucks. They had been in lower 
country. 

The bucks went down after that snow 
the night before the season opened. So 
did we; down that spooky snow-shewered 
trail from Porphyry Peak to Norrie. But 
by the time we got down most of the sea- 
son was history. 

It was a great hunt. The things that 
make a hunt after all are the fellows you 
have along, and what you do and see, 
rather than the amount of buckskin you 
bag. It takes only one shot, a matter of 
seconds, to down your game. It’s what 
happens before and afterward that makes 
up the bulk of hunt history. 

George Trickle was sure out to get a 
buck when that season started. He didn't. 
But gosh, I’m glad he and those others 
were along. Say, it was a bully hunt. 


Pumpkin Hollow ‘‘Antelope’”’ 
(Continued from page 30) 


Then, of course, one hardly wants to go 
rabbit hunting when the season is open on 
quail or ducks, and there doesn’t seem to 
be any proper taking-off place if there 
isn’t an open date. If there is no bag 
limit and a fellow goes out to beat some 
other shooter’s record, he is liable to find 
himself in the middle of another form of 
endurance contest. All of this militates 
against the acceptance of the jack among 
the elite of small game. About the only 
way in which the jack has been hunted by 
itself has been by rabbit “drives” by the 
farmers of the West, in which rabbits by 
the hundreds are slaughtered, an action 
that is hardly to be condemned since the 
jack, while not as prolific perhaps as the 
cottontail rabbit, is more than able to main- 
tain his numbers against odds, and is an 
enormously destructive pest where no con- 
trol measures are used. It is possible that 
it would be difficult in some of the states 
where the jack is abundant to enact any 
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legislation governing the hunting of rab- 
bits and yet it might have a salutary gov- 
erning effect upon the overly-efficient nat- 
ural propagation at that. It must be re- 
membered that the rabbit has none of the 
redeeming useful qualities of most upland 
game. He is a pest, pure and simple, from 
an agricultural standpoint. And the jack 
rabbit carries this characteristic nearly to 
the ultima Thule of pestdom. 


T= plain, unvarnished truth of the 
matter, too, is that Macrotolagus 
doesn’t as a general rule lend himself well 
to the uses of the culinary department. By 
the time he has reached that age which, in 
the life of our chinless friend, might cor- 
respond to the stage when his beard would 
begin to grow, he is past the place where 
he can be congenially used in the pot or 
oven. The average cook, given a prime jack 
rabbit and a free hand, will turn out a dish 
about as savory as unprime billy goat, and 
only the most obstreperous and unreliable 
of gourmands will give it a noticeable place 
in a list of preferential dishes. There are 
some, it is true, who contend that a jack 
caught at just the right stage and baked 
just right is quite good, but still they are 
not often seen questing for the jack, and 
as for me, when it is served I am more 
than a little inclined to be vegetarian. I sup- 
pose that there is as much energy or as 
many calories of what-have-you in a pound 
of lean muscle and gristle (for mark you, 
a jack never grows obese) as in any other 
variety of lean meat, but it is to my mind 
far from tasty and always dry. Certainly 
there is no comparison between it and the 
more familiar cottontail. 

This isn’t to say that the jack has never 
been used in the larder. Many is the jack 
that has furnished the piece de resistance 
for a homesteader’s table and done so in a 
manner that improved the festive appear- 
ance of the board an even 100 per cent. 
For the much-maligned jack rabbit has 
graced numberless pioneer western tables 
when otherwise there would hardly have 
been an excuse for the setting of the table. 
And even in more prosperous times his 
lean, dry carcass has been dumped into the 
epicurean melting pot, so to speak, on even 
terms with a much more corpulent com- 
panion and eventually appeared on the table 
as first-class ham sausage. Since the more 
enthusiastic supporters of this plan of in- 
troducing the jack into the kitchen say that 
the rabbit can’t be detected, it naturally 
follows that at least quantity is gained with 
no loss to quality. It may be that in the 
days to come there will arise a super-chef 
who will take the tough, tasteless jack and 
construct upon it a dish rivaling the roast 
duck, fried cottontail, and other aristocrats 
of the game field. For the present, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the flavor 
and quality of jack-rabbit meat is one of 
the greatest drawbacks to popularizing it 
among our small game. 


HEN it is a matter of providing 

sport in the fields, we find a horse of 
a different color entirely. The jack pos- 
sesses the ability to bring to a focus the 
skill of the shooter and the obstacles that 
constitute real sport. Many seasoned hunt- 
ers affirm that it takes better shooting to 
bag a jack than it does to drop a duck. For 
one thing, a person has no premonitory 
warning of shots with the resultant oppor- 
tunity to get “set” as there is when a flock 
of ducks come in, and no catching them at 
a disadvantage as in the case of a settling 
mallard. So well do the camouflaging colors 
of the jack blend with his surroundings 
that, even if he be at your very feet, you'll 
never see him once in a hundred times. 
And, when he has decided to leave, he has 
already made up his mind to hurry. With 
instantaneous suddenness he pops up from 
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the earth before you, his first bound carry- 
ing him 2 or 3 yards, and already going 
full tilt. Certain it is, too, that the jack 
has a bag of tricks that get him out of 
many tight places. Since their habitat is on 
the oper prairie lands, ~the probability of 
getting shots in close isn’t too good. * The 
chances are that a great per cent of the 
shots will be perilously well out of the rim 
of effective shotgun range. Couple this 
fact to that of the jack’s speed, then add 
the further handicap of adroitness in dodg- 
ing, a somewhat disconcerting habit of 
“sunfishing” and interspersing his normal 
running gait with high bounds, and the 
stage is set for a fair display of marks- 
manship or an issue of execrative verbiage 
calculated to destine the jack rabbit to 
more hideous depths of degradation than 
an army sergeant ever dreamed of. When 
a jack gets up 35 yards out and covers 
2 or 3 yards at a bound, and the average 
effective range of your gun is only about 
40 or 45 yards—well, figure for yourself 
just how soon the war will be over. 

Naturally, the technic of jack hunting is 
entirely different’ from that employed in 
the bagging of the cottontail. He is one of 
the original dyed-in-the-wool lovers of the 
wide open spaces and what he means by 
elbow room is just nobody’s back yard. 
Cover is something with which he will have 
nothing to do, and when he unfolds him- 
self and begins to pedestriate he is on a 
job where he needs no coaching from any 
living thing. It is the merest trifle for 
him to unwind a mile or more of brand new 
tracks. Where a bunny might lead you 
from one brush heap to another, the jack 
would most likely lead you into the next 
township, if you were able to follow him, 
which you wouldn’t be. The only thing to 
do if you fluke the first opportunity is to 
bid that jack as decent a farewell as you 
can master and start right in trying to 
slip up on his brother. 


OT every day is a good day for jacks. 

I have gone out some days and never 
jumped a jack where there should have 
been plenty of them. Some days will see 
them sitting close in their forms while 
others will find them jumping far out. The 
jack seems to have the same uncanny 
sagacity for determining the effective range 
of a shotgun that other wild things have. 
My brother once got a 20 gauge and tried 
it out on them. The first day that he had 
it, it did execution in a highly gratifying 
manner, but after that he found that it just 
would not reach out far enough for the 
new safety zone. The jack is, however, as 
uncertain in his behavior as any game ani- 
mal. It seems to me that a windy day is 
the best for jacks. At least I have found 
that we came in with a heavier bag on 
some windy days than we did on days 
when the air was still. 

As for the choice of arm, a person can 
use as heavy a gun as he feels able to 
carry around. As a general rule he will 
need as heavy a combination as he ever 
uses for ducks, and probably a goose load 
in a gun that could handle it would be 
better still. I do know that a .22 long 
rifle is not reliable on jacks as too few of 
the hits are effective. For the rifle crack 
the jack offers fine sport. When they 
have not been too much hunted they quite 
often stop within 75 to 150 yards after 
being kicked up, and they have the habit 
of almost invariably turning broadside to 
the hunter. To be certain of his rabbit a 
person must group his shots in a 3 or 4- 
inch circle. I never tried the .22 with 
hollow point, but I have definitely ruled 
the caliber out of my calculations, while I 
think any caliber above the .22 is satis- 
factory. I once used a .32-20 with hollow 
point and it did all that could be desired. 
Most of our kills with the 12 gauge have 
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been within 40 to 45 yards, using the long- 
range duck loads. In the end the decima- 
tion that a person inflicts upon the rabbit 
tribe depends entirely on the certainty with 
which he centers the load where it will do 
the most good. -A few scattering shot will 
hardly ruffle the eclat with which the jack 
carries those big, black-tipped ears farther 
into the wide-open spaces. 


Domestic Stock and Wild Life 


(Continued from page 15) 


The policies of the National Forests are 
founded on the principles of conservation 
and wild life is not least among the vari- 
ous natural resources to be managed in 
accord therewith. 

The following table will give some idea 
of the trend of Colorado's big game since 
the advent of the National Forests. The 
figures are not positive; they are merely 
rough estimates and, to eliminate discus- 
sions, you are requested to raise or lower 
the totals in accord with your personal 
knowledge of the situation. Consider them 
merely in the light of indicators: 

TABLE I—Estimates of Big Game on 
National Forests of Colorado. 





Year Mule Deer Elk Mt. Sheep 
1915 3,440 5,915 
1920 5,643 6,720 
1925 7,358 4,318 
BIO wscaccutiuesecciens 36,315 10,472 3,450 


Hand in hand with the above trend of 
events, domestic stock have been allowed 
to use the ranges within the National For- 
ests of Colorado, to the exfent shown be- 
low. 

TABLE II—tTrend of use of National 
Forests of Colorado by domestic stock. 


Year Cattle Sheep 

a FS 594,847 
ee eae 301,208 629,940 
SEY wasunaieae ddsnilioabedias 372,582 1,018,499 
ea aS: 294,857 956,606 
EO csicsheudisanphidiebnansinsane 1,081,604 


Fluctuations in the use of ranges by do- 
mestic stock are apparent. This is due to 
several causes, chief of which are: (a) 
Overstocking of the ranges as a war-time 
measure, (b) changes in classification, from 
sheep to cattle and vice versa, (c) changes 
in basic areas, (d) improved systems of 
management, and (e) better knowledge of 
range capacities, founded largely on the 
results of scientific research. There is lit- 
tle evidence, however, of any steady in- 
crease or marked deviations in either di- 
rection; actual use has hovered close to an 
average of 300,000 cattle and 860,000 sheep 
per year, during the past twenty-one years. 


ADD the following facts to the above and 
4% conditions affecting the welfare of 
our big game, either favorably or unfavor- 
ably, become more comprehensive. 

Approximately 3,890,000 acres, about 30 
per cent of the National Forest area in 
Colorado, are inaccessible to domestic stock. 
This area never has been and probably 
never will be used by either sheep or cat- 
tle. It is not barren land; on the con- 
trary, the bulk of it supports a wide 
variety of feed and, above all, a wonderful 
cover for big game. 

Over 202,000 acres of National Forest 
lands have been set aside for the exclusive 
use of big game on some twenty-four areas. 
Widely scattered throughout the state. 
Such action was taken to give all the pro- 
tection possible to what was long since 
recognized as the last remnants of a herd 
in a given locality. In addition, eighteen 
refuges, involving: about 2,666,484 acres of 
National Forest lands, have been estab- 
lished. 

Some 328 head of elk were imported, 
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during 1913 to 1917 inclusive, and estab- 
lished in various parts of the state, in loca- 
tions from which the local herds had en- 
tirely disappeared. Surveys of these plants, 
made in 1928, showed their number to have 
increased to approximately 2,800 head. 

Now, draw your own conclusion as to 
whether or not the use of the National 
Forests of Colorado by domestic stock, has 
reacted detrimentally to our big game 
population. Is there any need to cry: “We 
must have protection for our fast-vanish- 
ing game”? If there is, then how do you 
account for the resent agitation to have a 
state-wide open season on elk? 

Let’s now have a look at the Rio Grande 
National Forest, mentioned so specifically 
in the December issue. If what my friend 
Carhart true, no conscientious 
sportsman will disagree with his contention 
as to the need of, “some plain and fancy 
reorganization of methods, of policies, of 
viewpoints, or the last of the game will 
go.” Less than a year ago, he was on 
the Rio Grande. At that time he says: “I 
did see cows, hordes of them. And even 
in mid-June the range was eaten down to 
rocky soil, where these cows had been 
grazing. There's a fact.” With such range 
conditions there is no room to doubt his 
claim that he saw: “no game, and no fresh 
sign of game in 15 miles of foot-trail 
travel.” The wonder is, however, on what 
the hordes of cows sustained themselves 
during the remaining four and one-half 
months they are pastured on the range. 
Either the San Luis Valley cowmen raise 
a peculiar breed of cattle that consume all 
the forage in a month and yet continue to 
exist for several months thereafter on 
who knows what, or the matter should be 
dealt with drastically by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Says is 


Y GOOD ffriend’s picture of range 

conditions was not complete. He 
failed to introduce the recognized fact that 
the sheep and cattlemen of the San Luis 
Valley are among the most progressive in 
the state; by far the bulk of their herds are 
headed by registered sires; and there are 
annually better than 60 per cent calf and 
100 per cent lamb crops come off the Rio 
Grande ranges in a state of flesh of which 
any stockman might well be proud. 
Whether or not such results are obtainable 
year after year from ranges that are prac- 
tically denuded by mid-June is a matter for 
the reader to decide. 

My friend contends that stockmen are 
forcing the use of National Forest ranges 
by domestic stock to the utmost. On the 
Rio Grande the average annual use has 
been 20,000 cattle and 212,000 sheep, dur- 
ing the past sixteen years. He has failed 
to consider, however, that the live stock 
game is founded on the same basic eco- 
nomic principles as any other business. The 
stockman’s profits are on the summer range. 
If he abuses it to the extent that his stock 
are on short feed and come off the range 
in poor condition, he alone is the one to 
suffer. On the other hand, his investment 
in ranch lands and live stock is usually 
of sufficient magnitude to demand as highly 
stabilized conditions surrounding the sum- 
mer range as it is possible to secure. With 
this in mind, it should be clearly obvious 
that the stockman is the last one to remain 
passive in the face of conditions that will 
react detrimentally to the continued wel- 
fare of the summer range; as a group, they 
are bitterly opposed to overstocking the 
National Forest ranges. 

“Refuting Carhart’s claim that he saw 
no game, and no fresh sign..... ” ob- 
servations over a period of seventeen 
years show that the local elk, mule deer, 
and mountain sheep are not only holding 
their own but are evincing a healthy in- 
crease. In 1914, it was estimated that the 
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local herds were somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 275 elk, 825 deer, and 70 
mountain sheep. In 1930, similar esti- 
mates show 825 elk, 1,355 deer and 105 
mountain sheep. 

Probably these are “Pollyanna Reports” 
and “carefully made estimates” as alluded 
to in the December issue of Outpoor LiFe. 
Let it suffice, however, to say that these 
figures are generally considered as being 
too low by reputable members of the Three 
Rivers Fish and Game Association and the 
Creede Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, by men who have been intimately 
acquainted with the local game situation 
for forty years or more, and who in sev- 
eral instances “hunted for the market” as 
a livelihood. 

Of the three species, elk has probably 
staged the greatest comeback. The local 
herd had dwindled to less than 100 head 
in 1907. In 1920, the estimate was 400 
head and it is known positively that their 
summer and winter range at that time was 
confined solely to the Goose and Elk Creek 
country, in the vicinity of Wagon Wheel 
Gap, an area about 12 miles square. In 





A band of elk on the Rio Grande 


1930, and during the past three years, iso- 
lated bands of a dozen or more head have 
become well located in practically every 
major watershed from the head of the Rio 
Grande well down into the Conejos coun- 
try, over a front in excess of 100 miles 
and it is not infrequent to see elk mingling 
peacefully with domestic sheep and often 
their bed grounds are those occupied by the 
sheep a night or two previous; such areas 
constitute their salt licks. 


ULE deer range over practically the 

entire Forest, and, while they have 
shown no marked increase, local hunters 
assert that this animal is doing better than 
merely holding its own. “Kills” of record 
for 1930, amounting to thirty-nine head, 
represents the largest number of deer taken 
in any one year, during the last seventeen 
years. 

Practically all of the mountain sheep are 
concentrated on Pole Mountain, an area of 
over 6,000 acres set aside in 1922 for their 
use. These animals are seen every year 
and reasonably accurate counts are pos- 
sible. As an indicator of how they are 
faring, the following extract is made from 
the local Ranger’s diary for 1930: “In Sep- 
tember, I counted seventy-two mountain 
sheep in one bunch on the ridge between 
West and Main Lost Trail Creeks. There 
were fifty-five grown sheep and seventeen 
young ones.” 

The work of the Biological Survey, in 
its annual campaign against the coyote and 
lion, is yet another factor which has con- 
tributed to the welfare of the local deer 
and elk. An average of close to 500 coyotes 
and two lions represents the annual “take” 
of these predators from the local ranges 
during the last fifteen years. It should be 


obvious to even the uninitiated that suc! 
inroads among the natural and worst 
enemies of both deer and elk has reduced 
competition for existence to a minimum 
the big game animals have been given 
chance. Additional protection is afforded 
on some 385,000 acres which are never 
used by domestic stock. Practically all o1 
this is natural summer range for deer and 
elk; it supports excellent “cover” and 
great variety of browse and other type 
of big game feed. There are also ove: 
25,000 acres set aside as an elk Refuge 
upon which no domestic stock are allowe: 
to graze. 

Although the willow and blue grous« 
are failing to hold their own against the 
bullet hawk, the other game birds on th 
Forest, ptarmigan and turkey are thriving 
nicely. Ptarmigan, in appreciably sized 
flocks, may be seen any day on the timber 
line sheep ranges. Turkey, for man 
decades a nonresident of this Forest, ar: 
once more strutting proudly over their old 
haunts in the Conejos country, on some 
of the heaviest stocked cow and sheep 
ranges in the Forest. 

In closing I’m going to let the most 
esteemed sportsman the world has ever 
known answer the question Carhart ad 
vanced in the December issue: “Does th: 
public want cattle and sheep or wild gan 
on its public domain?” Theodore Roos: 
kage tae a time speedily come 
when the existence of too much game 
incompatible with the interests, or indeed 
the existence of the cultivator. As in most 
matters, it is only the happy mean which 
is healthy and rational. Game should he 
maintained in sufficient numbers to allow 
a reasonable amount of hunting on fair 
terms to any hardy and vigorous man fond 
of the sport, and yet not in sufficient num 
bers to jeopard the interests of the actual 
settler, the tiller of the soil, the man whose 
well being should be the prime object to be 
kept in mind.” 


Bucks and Bulls 


(Continued from page 29) 


having missed. Watching the maneuver- 
ing of the does with fawns, some standing 
in the open with alert, innocent eyes, others 
hiding or breaking wildly for safety, was 
alone worth the trip. 

On Rough Island, Thomas put Burks 
and me on a natural runway between 
Rough and Big Island. We were several 
hundred feet apart but hidden from one 
another. As the drivers approached I heard 
the occasional cracking of brush ahead of 
them. Finally there came the quick rush 
of a deer headed straight for me. I waited 
with rifle ready. Bursting through the un 
dergrowth at top speed and _ bounding 
toward me in great, panic-stricken leaps, 
came a beautiful well-antlered buck. Catch- 
ing sight of me, he ended a leap with all 
four legs stiffened and slid and stumbled 
to a dead stop within 30 feet of where | 
stood. The look of utter surprise and 
consternation on that buck’s face I shall 
never forget. I hadn’t the heart to take 
advantage of him. He wheeled and broke 
back into the brush at express speed. | 
took three shots at him and missed. | 
told an entirely different story to Burks 
and the bunch. Burks, I am sure, knew 
there was something “fishy” about my 
story. They now have the truth, confessed 
in detail and for the first time, and 
throw myself upon their mercy. 

Friday morning, we decided to have a 
“look-see” on the mainland for moose 
Burks, Holms and I elected to hunt inland 
from camp, each taking a different route. 
Thomas and the rest of the gang went up 
shore a few miles in the launch. I struck 
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wit on an old blueberry trail which led 
me through the bordering strip of tall, 
green timber whose crepuscular light and 
hushed silence transformed the setting into 
an immense cathedral of majestic gran- 
deur. How different from the stark ugli- 
ness of the fire-ravaged landscape into 
which I soon emerged. An immense sweep 
of rough, rolling country sprinkled with 
the charred trunks of warriors, vanquished 
but not fallen; giants that had crashed 
to their death, wreaking destruction upon 
everything within reach of their outspread- 
ing arms; great white and grey patches of 
bare rock, where the intense heat had de- 
stroyed every vestige of the thin cover ac- 
cumulation of centuries. Devastation and 
desolation on all sides. Ages of Nature’s 
creative work brought to naught by a man, 
a match, and a moment’s carelessness! 


UCKED away in the hollows and val- 

leys of this lonely waste are occasional 
swamps and muskegs where pine and 
spruce escaped the ravages of fire and 
where the stately moose browse by day. It 
was high noon when I entered one of these 
long and winding swamps, narrow enough 
and open enough to permit me to see either 
edge from the center. It was carpeted 
with a deep layer of moss which deadened 
the sound of my footsteps. Fresh brows- 
ings, droppings, and spoor revealed the 
nearby presence of moose. Suddenly, about 
50 yards ahead of me, a dark form moved 
swiftly but noiselessly to my right. As I 
caught the flash of horns, two cows and 
a calf broke from cover and made for the 
left edge of the swamp. As the bull 
crossed a small opening, I fired, and al- 
though I heard the dull thud of bullet 
against flesh, he kept going. Moving 
quickly to one side I caught sight of him 
again and followed with a second shot, 
which also was a hit. Suddenly, he 
wheeled and came directly at me. Trees 
and dense underbrush prevented a third 
shot until he was at less than 30 paces 
when he broke into the open, coming 
toward me at full speed. A shot in the head 
dropped him in a heap. 

Many hunters would have jumped to the 
conclusion that they were being charged. 
Possibly this bull was charging me, but 
I really believe he was so bewildered by 
the reports and effects of my two shots 
that he didn’t know exactly what he was 
doing. They were both body shots, and 
the soft-pointed 150 grain .270 bullets un- 
doubtedly caused the greatest pain opposite 
the point of entry which may have turned 
him in my direction. 

I do not say that moose won't charge. 
A number of years ago while hunting 
moose near White Fish Lake, in Ontario, 
[ had broken down a bull’s hind quarters. 
As I drew near to deliver the coup de grace 
he raised up on his front feet and drag- 
ging his hind quarters tried desperately 
to get at me. On my Alaska trips, I heard 
of bona fide instances of charging moose 
in some of which the moose got the better 
of the argument. Hal G. Evarts related 
an instance to me of a meeting with a bull 
on a game trail on the Kenai, during the 
rutting season. Meeting at about 30 
paces, they both stopped in surprise. The 
bull lowered his head and advanced slowly 
step by step, making a peculiar chopping 
sound with his mouth and lips. Evarts 
was on the Kenai to study moose and not 
to kill them and he did not want to harm 
this one, but as he kept advancing, Evarts 
got his rifle in readiness. Marking a spot 
on the trail, too near, really, for comfort, 
he determined that if the bull came past it 
he would shoot. Suddenly the bull veered 
to one side, broke into the brush and dis- 
appeared. That he was in an ugly state of 
mind at first and intended to charge, I 
believe there is no question. 
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Tame moose visiting the camp in search 
of tood 


Skinning out the head and body and 
packing the whole hide and horns some 
3 miles to camp was some undertak- 
ing, single handed, but I finally accom- 
plished it, reaching camp after dark. This 
was not a large head but it was the first 
moose killed in camp. Later I saw two 
larger heads near this same swamp. May 
these bulls still be there next year and 
may their heads be still larger. 

A few days after this occurred an inci- 
dent which, while regrettable, I believe 
was very unusual in the annals of big-game 
hunting. Guide Thomas tried to divide his 
time among the more inexperienced moose 
hunters. He had got Holms within 250 
yards of a nice bull. This was Holms’ 
first big-game hunt. He had already killed 
his buck. A successful shot at 250 yards 
is often hard for an experienced hunter to 
negotiate, but Jake dropped his bull dead 
in two shots, a fine symmetrical head with 
about 40-inch spread. Kositzky had hunted 
the country far and wide and while he 
had seen plenty of deer had been unable 
to locate any moose. This day Thomas 
took him in tow. Burks and I went out 
together. In the early afternoon we heard 
two shots in succession not far to the 
north of us. Coming out on a rock ledge 
overlooking a swamp covered with spruce 
and pine, Thomas had at once located three 
bulls standing in a huddle at about 200 
yards, while off to the left about 400 yards 
stood a fourth one. The bulls had seen 
the hunters and were on the alert. The 
near one of the three having apparently 
as good a head as any, Kositzky quickly 
drew a bead and fired. The bulls scattered, 
two running to the right and disappearing 
in the green timber while the one he had 
shot at ran to the left, remaining in sight. 
Firing again at the same bull, he dropped 
him. They quickly scrambled down from 
the rocky ledge and made their way 
through the swamp to the bull, which they 
found dead, shot just back of the heart. 


THRESHING noise to their right at- 

tracted their attention. Approaching 
cautiously, to their surprise and consterna- 
tion, they found a second bull down and in 
the throes of death, while some 20 paces 
farther on was the third one, stone dead. 
Burks and I happened in on the scene about 
an hour later and helped skin out the heads 
and bodies. Examination of these two bulls 


A corner of our cabin 
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showed that the .300 Savage bullet had 
crashed through the spines of both bulls, 
inflicting mortal wounds. 

This recording of the killing of three 
bulls with two shots is not done in any spirit 
of boastfulness, as Kositzky greatly re- 
gretted the killing in excess of his legal 
limit and feared he might be accused of 
wanton slaughter, but the account of the 
shooting tallied exactly with the two shots 
Burks and I heard, and examination 
of the carcasses depicted clearly the fatal 
course of the first bullet which they both 
heard strike and which they both sup- 
posed had hit the nearest bull. Only a very 
unusual combination of circumstances could 
produce such unusual results. 


HE uncanny sense of direction of na- 

tive wilderness dwellers has often 
amazed me. Thomas, in order to mark the 
place where the trail emerged from the 
thick border of green timber into the burn, 
had blazed an old, charred stump. The four 
of us tried to pack the hides and heads of 
the three bulls to the launch. Having had a 
late start and being about 5 miles out we 
soon discovered it was utterly futile to at- 
tempt to make it through that trailless 
jumble of boulders, brush, and down tim- 
ber. We left our loads about a mile from 
the kill and, in spite of all the speed we 
could muster, inky darkness overtook us 
while we were still fully 2 miles from the 
green timber and our trail. The sky was 
overcast with heavy clouds and there was 
not a star or a landmark to guide us. 
After what seemed many hours of driving 
my 215 pounds of battered flesh and bones 
through, over, around, and under countless 
obstacles, we finally came to the top of a 
rise where Thomas remarked: “Unless I 
am badly mistaken, that blazed stump is 
down at the bottom of this hill.” He was 
right. He walked straight to that blazed 
stump and placed his hand on it—a most 
remarkable exhibition of instinct, inherited 
from savage forefathers, a supersense of 
orientation, or call it what you will. A 
torch of blazing birch bark held in the 
split end of a green stick, an emergency de- 
vice of Thomas, soon brought us through 
the pitchy blackness of the timber to our 
launch. 

The next day, while several hands helped 
Kositzky pack his meat, hides and heads, 
Thomas guided for Burks. Going back into 
the same country of the previous day’s kill 
they found the prize head of the hunt. 
Burks dropped him with one shot at about 
200 yards. As the bullet struck, the bull 
leaped straight up into the air and dropped 
almost in his tracks. 

When we arrived in camp that night we 
found a message from Peterson to the 
effect that he was sending a launch out 
for us the next day. He had received 
word that the Scout was making her last 
trip before the impending freeze-up. Our 
hunt was over. None of the party, except- 
ing myself, had ever hunted moose before 
and they had all seen moose and had shots 
at them. 

Deer were seen every day by everybody. 
Our hunt had been a success from all 
angles. We had worked off a lot of surplus 
and useless fat; we had bedded on fir 
boughs and breathed their sweet aroma; for 
ten days we had existed on the simplest 
necessities; we had tested the metal and 
found the true gold, one in the other; we 
had knit former mere acquaintanceships 
into lifelong friendships; we had con- 
scripted and called into action capacities 
of brain and brawn long latent but quickly 
responsive to the needs of primitive life 
—all of which made us better men, better 
fitted for civilization’s battle for existence 
—AND—WE ARE GOING TO RE- 
TURN NEXT FALL! 
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Camping and Hunting Knives 


OTS of old-timers judge the tenderfoot 
by two things, and one of them is the 
hunting knife he packs. If said knife 

be long and dangerous looking, something 
like the cross between a cheese knife and 
a machete, the subject under scrutiny is 
likely to be judged quite green and tender. 


But if he displays either a stout, heavy, 


pocket knife or a sheath model whose busi- 
end is not over 4 or 4% inches in 
length, nobody is going to spring the old 


ness 


“wampus” or “high-behind” gag on that 
chap. 
It is rather easy to select a hunting 


sheath knife that is too large and too long 
to be of much practical use in camp and 
on the trail. Hand-to-hand conflicts with 
grizzly bears are practically obsolete so 
the stabber is as much out of place in the 
woodsman’s kit as it would be in a flap- 
per’s boudoir—probably more so. If a wild 


animal should charge you after reading 
some of those yarns in the newspapers 
about how it’s done, don’t wait for him 


with a sheath knife. Use your rifle or hunt 
an easy-to-climb tree at once. 

Still we find hunters and campers who 
believe they need a 6 or 8-inch blade to 
stick and bleed game. Now I plead guilty 
to sticking and bleeding quite a number of 
hogs which subsequently found their way 
into the pork barrel and smokehouse, but | 
have yet to undergo the experience of stick- 
ing a deer. 

After a whitetail has absorbed the heavy 


loads now used to hunt deer, something 
like the .270 or .30-06, say, he will need 
precious little bleeding. The rifle bullet 


or two bullets the hunter pumps into him 
attends to that detail. Unless an animal 
should be hit in the brain with a small- 
caliber bullet, there is no need or occasion 
to bleed it, and I’m not sure there would 
be in this event. Old-timers even tell me 
that blood is a vital part of venison, and 
that deer killed by modern expanding bul- 
lets are actually bled too much to have 
their meat at its best. 

3e it as it may, about the last use in the 
world an outdoor man would have for a 
sheath knife is to stab big game. Since 
this is true, I can think of no particular 
reason that justifies a long, tickler-bladed 


sheath knife on the trail, unless it be 
solely for the cutting of jungle brush. 
UT skinning is another matter. Even 


here, however, one may go into ex- 
tremes and handicap himself with a blade 
out of proportion for the work. Getting 
down to actual facts, a stout pocket knife 
will skin out any game animal that wears 
a hide on this continent. It may be rather 
slow, but you'll get there in the end. For 
dressing deer and smaller stuff I would just 
as soon use a big practical pocket knife 
like the Remington “Hunter” model. Its 
two blades are amply long and if you've 
forgotten your sharpening stone, as many 
hunters do, two edges will stay keen longer 
than one. 


By Maurice H. Decker 





Two handy tools for the woodsman: 
Marble’s waterproof match box and a 
veteran sheath knife 


This particular pocket knife carries two 
blades expressly designed for the two op- 
erations in skinning game. One is long 
and pointed, intended to open up the skin 
down the belly and along each leg, and the 
other is more rounded for peeling the hide 
off when it has been started. 

Too many sheath knives intended for ail- 
around woods use are rather thick along 
the blade’s back. This makes them heavy 
and clumsy and they are slow and awk- 
ward when you skin. Others have a point 
too blunt to do the preliminary slitting. 
A two-bladed pocket model therefore does 
have the edge on sheath knives in some 
particulars. 

This Hunter model is big and husky. 
The handle is well shaped, long enough to 
give a full grip and thick enough to be 
secure in your fingers. I particularly like 
the shape of the lower end of this handle. 
It will stand grief too—I know that, for I 
have given mine some pretty severe service. 
There are few tasks requiring a keen cut- 
ting edge that it will not perform in able 
manner. 

Should one decide that a pocket knife is 
what he wants for camp use, he may be 
warned by well-meaning friends against 
what is called “trick” knives, meaning those 
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Left to right: A handmade skinning 

knife with a blade well-shaped for 

large skinning jobs; the Marble Sport 

knife; Remington — model jack- 
knife 


modeis fitted with a multitude of blades 
and tools—can and bottle openers, screw 
drivers, awls and the like. This advice is 
only partly sound. While I wouldn’t ad 
vise anybody to pack an extremely compli- 
cated knife of this style on a long, hard 
trip, still some of the more simple ones are 
mighty useful and they hold up too. 

I think that current belief is to the con- 
trary. But as an example examine the 
Boy Scout knife. This tool will stand a 
lot of punishment. Being designed for boy’s 
use, it has to. My boy has used one for 
a little over a year and unless he loses it 
which he probably will, the knife will 
stand another twelve months in his hands 
An active boy can think of more ways to 
use and abuse knives, and some of them 
would make a woodsman or camper shud 
der. He pries out tacks and nails from 
wood, cuts tin and lead, digs slivers out 
of his fingers, whittles everything from 
kindling to the desk at school. Whatever 
job comes up, the knife is used to handle 
it, if that is at all possible. If this does 
n't prove the serviceability of some of 
those so-called trick knives, I can't 
imagine a test that will. 


BOY Scout knife is hardly the thing 
4 for a hunter or camper who penetrates 
the wilderness, for he has few bottles o1 
cans to open. But I am rather partial to a 
three or even a four-bladed knife, provided 
it is well built, staunch and heavy. I like 
one blade to be rather long and narrow 
with a long, keen point. The other large 
blade should be broader and rounded for 
skinning. The third blade can be small for 
delicate work and, if there are four 
blades, I want the last formed in th: 
shape of a leather awl. This punch that 
cuts holes in leather will also pierce 
green or dry wood if well sharpened, 
and such a tool sometimes comes in 
mighty handy to repair or mend equip- 
ment in camp. 

There is a large edition of the Boy 
Scout’s knife, longer and heavier than the 
regular model and which I like for woods 
use. It carries four blades or tools and 
will stand plenty of grief, so long as the 
grief doesn’t come under the head of foolish 
abuse. 

These camp and trail pocket knives 
should have the main blade some 3%4 inches 
long. The handle should be about 4% 
inches in length—this much material is 
necessary for serviceability. The knife 
should weigh around 6 ounces. Then it can 
be carried in your pocket without being no- 
ticed and your pocket is a good place since 
the sportsman’s belt is often overloaded 
with other stuff to the point of distress. 

I would like to see more wood handles 
on pocket knives. The favored material 
seems to be stag, but in my experience this 
does not give so comfortable a grip, neither 
is it as sanitary for dressing game as the 
cocobolo. Fortunately these large-model 
pocket knives may be fitted with either 
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handle the hunter chooses. The Winchester 
an by the way, have a well-deserved 
reputation for fine pocket knives. 

Now if you believe the sheath knife will 
serve you best, select one of sensible length 
ind weight. Numbers of campers have de- 
luded themselves into thinking they could 
carry a knife that would do its own work 

that of an axe besides. Many of them 
liscovered that the tool they compromised 
mn for this purpose was neither when they 
rot too far out on the trail to come back 
nd exchange it. 

[ can see no good reason or excuse for 

ng a knife as an axe. Every well-or- 
ganized camp has an axe of some sort, if 

y haven't, they better get one. Use the 
xe to split kindling, chop saplings and cut 

mes. That is what it was built for—the 

life wasn't. Use your knife carefully, 
save it for the many things you can’t do 
ith the axe. 


| PREFER a rather thin blade on my 
sheath knife, not over 4% inches long. 
\ blade that is over-wide and thick makes 
vhittling or cutting difficult. It binds and 
requires much time to be sharpened. These 
very heavy-bladed knives seemed to be in- 
tended as a sort of knife and axe compro- 

e, but my advice is to shun them. It’s 
1 mighty light outfit that won’t permit on 
of the pocket axes that weigh only 1 pound. 

On the other hand, a thin blade takes a 
keen edge with the least whetting. It whit- 
tles easily, too, slips through wood with 
scarcely any effort. The thin blade can be 
used to slice bacon or bread as well as to 
disjoint meat and to skin. But you must 
treat it more carefully than the thicker 
stubby blade. If you are traveling the 
jungle, don’t try to buy a hunting knife 
long enough and heavy enough to chop 
your path. Get a regular machete—it is 
built for the purpose and does it better than 
any other tool. 

No matter what type or size knife you 
buy, it will be no better than the steel from 
which it was forged. There is a wide range 
in the temper of hunting knives that varies 
with the individual factories. Knife steel 
must be that happy-medium temper when 
it is not so hard as to knick or sharpen 
slowly and not so soft it dulls in a hurry. 

Hard steel whets very slowly. When you 
skin out a deer or bear you must stop sev- 
eral times and sharpen the blade, that is if 

u want to work with efficiency. Soft 
steel takes the desired edge in a hurry 
but won't hold it. So when you pick up a 
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blade that seems just right—neither too 
hard or too soft—and there are many facto- 
ries now turning out this sort of steel 
stick to it and don’t lend it any sooner than 
you would your favorite axe. 

There are a number of practical sheath 
knives for your selection. I will mention 
just a few that I have personally used and 
found very good both in design and mate- 
rial. For short, easy, camping trips, I have 
a lot of admiration for. the new Marble 
Sport knife. This is a light, well-balanced 
model that fits small and medum-sized 
hands well. The blade is thin, sharp and 
well pointed. It will not stand the abuse 
like thicker blades, but it is a delight in 
skinning. If you admire small knives and 
still don’t like the pocket style, this is a 
knife to look over and consider 

The Woodcraft Model made by the same 
firm is heavier and longer and one of the 
most popular knives ever offered to the 
hunter. It has given faithful service on 
every kind of outdoor trip. The blade is 
4% inches in length, % inch longer than 
the Sport knife. It is strong and yet not 
too thick at the back. This knife weighs 
but 6 ounces complete with sheath. There 
is an optional handle of stag for this 
Wooder: aft tool, but I prefer the leather 
type. . So do the majority of sports- 
men who have purchased and used this 
knife. 

[ gave my Woodcraft knife some hard 
usage during the two and a half years | 
camped and lived in the Ozarks, but it 
came through in good shape. It is the only 
one of my hunting blades that the wife 
will use around the kitchen at home, which 
may or may not be a recommendation of 
its utility for campers. 


THIRD practical knife and one that 

had made quite an enviable reputation 
for the quality of its steel, is the Reming- 
ton Model known as their RH This is 
also a 44-inch blade size. You have your 
choice of three different types of handle 
at a rising scale of prices starting with 
hard rubber, leather and finally stag. The 
rubber is lowest in cost and seems to stand 
hard knocks well enough. Mine received 
a severe test two summers ago when a 
bunch of Boy Scouts used it to practice 
knife throwing. Their target was a thick 
log and they stood back some 20 feet and 
hurled the knife at the log with plenty of 
speed. After two days of battering the 
handle was still in the ring, but something 
happened to the blade to snap it off. | 





A miscellaneous group of sheath knives 


Learn At Home 


Our lessons teach you EASILY AND QUICKLY 


Wild or Domestic Animals 
YOU can QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 
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BIG FUN-BIG MONEY 


























COSMOS DIN TICVN 


how to MOUNT and preserve, exactly like LIFE, all 
sande of birds and go ALL woot Be of the 
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RES V.6._ PAT OFF. 


You wouldnt swapit 
- for your hestgun/ 


You know how cold it gets being out of 
doors all day. If anything will keep you 


warm, a Brown's Beach Jacket will. Used 
by Byrd at the South Pole, by McMillan 


up North, by teamsters, farmers, and 
woodsmen everywhere. 
No frills, not expensive, but they're the 
warmest jacket you ever saw, and they 
wear like iron. You carn get’em in vests or 
coats, all with knit-in wool fleece lining. 
Won't rip, ravel or tear. The elastic weave 
ives plenty of room for action, without 
binding” the arms. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for full information. 


BROW n’S 


BEACH 


JACKET 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 


Dept. 0-10 Worcester, Massachusetts 










































Cold, wet feet never helped a bullet 
go straight to its mark. Gacautest 
able feet never brought a hunter home 
happy. If you want to get the most 
pleasure out of your trips—give your 
feet the protection 
they deserve. fear 
Russell's. You can’t 
find a better friend for 
your feet—light, flex- 
ible, water-tight, and 
durable—plus the faith- 
ful comfort that only a 
genuine moccasin boot 
can give. You're stamp- 
ing yourself a true sports- 
man when you wear 
Russell’s. Because they're 
the finest boots money 
can buy—yet cheapest in 
the long run. Can be re- 
soled many times. Write 
today for free catalog show- 
ing complete line in actual 
colors 


Ww. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


IKE 
WALTON 





Note waterproof feature 
of the double vamp con- 
struction All seams 
toghtly sealed Hand sew. 
ed trom chorcest leathers. 
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never learned what this was, but it must 
have been something severe. <A _ handle 
that will stand this sort of a work-out 
should be good enough for outdoor use, un- 
less one started to drive nails with it. 

Every knife should be supplemented with 
a sharpening stone. A file is very poor for 
knives, get a fast-cutting stone, small and 
light enough to carry in your pocket 
and made up of 2 degrees of abrasive. 
There are several stones put out especially 
for the use of sportsmen. They weigh 
only 3 to 5 ounces and will do a lot of 
sharpening for you. Some are round to fit 
the palm, others long and narrow. I pre- 
fer the latter as I like to lay the slip down 
on a firm surface and sharpen the blade as 
one hones a razor. 

Don’t use the coarse side too often—don’'t 
let your knife get so dull this is needed. 
The coarse abrasive wears too much metal 
away, while the fine side produces that 
keen, fast-cutting edge every outdoor tool 
should possess. 

The purpose of a knife sheath is to carry 
the tool so it can not be lost, dulled or so 
manipulated on the belt it will wound or 
injure the wearer. Although all sheath 
knives are furnished with a sheath at their 
respective factory, few of these really sat- 
isfy the camper. Their most common fault 
is in failing to hold the knife securely. 
Most of them cover the blade only, and the 
handle either swings loose or else is held 
down by a narrow snap-fastened strap. 
This works all right until it becomes loos- 
ened in rough going and then the hunter 
may turn up at camp minus his blade. 

The safest sheath for outdoor knives is 
the style that covered the knife almost up 
to the end of the handle, something like-the 
Marble tube sheath. As the knife is not 
an offensive weapon, it need not be packed 
like a pistol in its holster—ready for a 
quick draw and instant use. There is 
plenty of time to draw your blade from a 
long tube sheath when you need it. And 
so carried, there is little if any chance of 
the knife being lost from your belt by 
accident. Of course, if you leave it stick- 
ing in the ground where you skinned your 
deer, that’s a different matter. 


The Camp Chef 


OOD, shelter and clothing are the ab- 

solute necessities of existence, and 
this is particularly true of living out- 
doors. There are all kinds of new kinks 
for better eating upon hunting, fishing 
and other back-to-nature hikes, but some 
of the old ones are still working. Jerked 
venison was the Indian mea: staple. Cut 
the venison, beef or other lean meat in 
thin strips about an inch wide. Spread 
out the hide and salt it liberally. Place 
the strips on hide and add more salt on 
top. Fold the hide and after four or five 
hours take out the meat st ips and rub 
the salt well into them. Place on a rack 
over the camp fire, with a hardwood 
fire, for ten or twelve hours and you have 
“jerked venison,” cured and smoked meat 
like dried beef or pemmican, which you 
can wrap in a bit of paper, slip into your 
hunting coat pocket and satisfy your hun- 
ger at any time. 

There have been countless ration lists 
for woods camps and trips printed, and 
probably they all have their failings, for 
the food consumption of man, especially 
on the game trails, cannot be accurately 
gauged. The Hudson Bay Company has 
been provisioning hardy trappers and 
woodsmen for 300 years, in severe cli- 
mates, and probably their rules are near- 
er correct than any other. For one man, 
one day, this company issues 2 pounds flour 
or 1% pounds of sea biscuit), 1 pound fat 


mess pork, 2 ounces of sugar, % ounce of 





tea, 2 ounces of peas or barley, %4 ounce 
carbonate soda, % ounce salt. With the 


above articles or their equivalents you will 
not go hungry on your hunting trip. 

Mountain families are full of pep. May- 
be it is because mountain biscuit is one 
of their chief foods. Here is the recipe: 
One quart of flour, a quarter teaspoon of 
soda, cup of sour milk, half cup shorten- 
ing fat. Mix shortening with flour, add 
soda, sour milk and a pinch of salt. Stir 
the liquid into dry material. Cut into 
biscuit with a cup after rolling the rough 
out on a board. When baked they swell 
to three times the size of standard biscuit, 
larger and better than the baker’s rolls 

Fresh pine sawdust sprinkled around 
will keep ants and other insects away 
from your camp rations, or you can keep 
them in a box supported by four sticks 
standing in tins of water. 

Fish smell in cooking utensils is one 
thing that puts appetite in low gear. This 
can be avoided by boiling pots or pans in 
water into which a little vinegar has been 
dropped. 


He Is a Heathen But I 
Love Him 
(Continued from 17) 
of a notion to squat or wait for anything. 
Unless you get right upon a “runner” in- 
stantly on foot, or within a few moments 
with a dog, you may kiss him good-bye. It 
is the best policy to shoot instantly at first 
glimpse of a runner getting away. His 
legs are often better than the hunter’s. 

I was once hunting with a friend who 
was using a none-to-well trained setter. 
I dropped a cock at the edge of a bracken- 
covered slope and though I rushed to the 
spot I found only a feather or two. In a 
few moments man and dog were busy but 
the setter broke away furiously and un- 
heeding commands was soon lost to sight. 
3y the time the “fool dog” came back we 
had given up all hope, especially when 
Sport showed little interest in the case. 
On resuming the hunt we had traveled 
some distance when the dog ran over to 
something and snuffed and mouthed it—a 
dead and limp ringneck. Sport had run 
down and killed that bird and I would 
scarcely believe myself if I stated in yards 
the distance from the starting point. 

First acquaintance with the ringneck 
cock always leaves the hunter puzzled over 
the bird’s ability to hide. Despite his man- 
darin’s coat of many colors he can efface 
himself from almost any landscape—even 
pastured grass or mowed ground. He just 
flattens out like a pancake and melts into 
any cover. The Jacob’s coat really seems 
to camouflage him and paint him out of the 
scenery, especially in autumn when ground 
cover generally is rich in yellows, reds 
and the warmer browns. I have found his 
white throat ring the mark that usually 
first catches the eye in cover. He cannot 
of course sink into the ground with the 
magic of ruffed grouse or prairie chicken, 
but he hides well that he can escape 
most eyes. There is one type of scenery 
into which he does disappear completely 
and that is the red-brown bracken of the 
west coast country when it has been nipped 
by the frosts of October. Many who hunt 
him without a dog feel with every close 
rise the thrill of the old question: Why 
didn't I see that bird on the ground? But 
it cannot be done. He is altogether too 
artful. 

It requires experience to know where 
to find the ringneck and ferret him out of 
the landscape. On farm and ranch he loves 
the green turnip or mangle field and clover. 
Though he likes grain, the latter has not 
the pull for him that wheat has for the 
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‘ringneck much less dependable. 
‘follows a daily program but this mainly 


sharptail and pinnated grouse on the prai- 
ries. There is a certainty about the loca- 
tion of the native grouse in any given com- 
bination of cover, at any time of day. They 
have their regular hours of feeding, dust- 
ing, sunning and roosting... But I find the 
He too 


when not greatly molested. When hard 
hunted he is where you find him at any 
hour. 

I can think of no combination of cover 
that a ringneck cannot use to his advantage. 
A ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, blue or 
sage grouse has his own particular bit of 
the landscape that he fits into. It is his 
own peculiar habitat that grouse-wise 
people learn to recognize. It just cannot 
be done with the pheasant. On the coastal- 
shore flats he even follows out the receding 
tide and hides securely in the marsh grass 
and rushes and I know of a slough where 
the hunters often flush him from the haunt 
of rail and bittern and mud hen. 

I learned about this slough one morning 
of the opening day. The usual barrage fell 
upon the air at daybreak and a large num- 
ber of pheasants on the fields went scur- 
rying for the woods. There were several 
hunters visible on every hand and excited 
dogs bobbing above stubble and _ turnip 
field. In less than an hour that flat had 
been combed—much of it twice. I had 
killed a cock and was leaving when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that there were more 
birds on these fields than had taken to the 
woods, and the slough offered the only 
answer. 

This was a narrow horseshoe channel 
with little water but thickly grown with 
bullrushes bespeaking boggy bottom and 
impossible wading. I followed the grassy 
rim with its snowberry clumps and thorn 
tangles, but nothing happened. Then I 
found a small stone pile and loaded up and 
tried again. In response to one of my 
rocks, up went a cock out of the bull- 
rushes and I dropped him on the opposite 
bank; at which away went another that | 
missed and before I could get reloaded 
perfect shower of cocks and hens got out 
of the bog and I was able to mark down 
a cock and get him later. I had dropped 
pinnated grouse in ducking marshes and 
retrieved them by boat and killed ruffed 
grouse on the bald prairie from the seat 





In coastal jungles the bird has every ad- 
vantage and uses them. When the dog 
puts him out of here you must be quick 
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of a democrat, but pheasants out of bul- 
rushes was a new one. 

A rock I have found on occasions an 
excellent dog substitute. I have hunted | 
on certain sagebrush stock-range country of | 
the dry belt interior where the Chinks | 
make constant use Of the little shrubbery- | 
grown ravines as hiding places. If you | 
stay up on the open skyline your bird lies | 
down in the thorn thicket and keeps mum. 
If you go down in there, he dashes out 
on the other side of the cover and chuckles 
about it loudly and mockingly. But if you 
stay out and chuck a rock or two close | 
to his hiding place, he very soon loses his | 
nerve and comes out cackling with great 
to-do and you have your innings. 


UTGUESSING the old long-spurred 

renegade is a great game and though 
he is a tough customer there are certain | 
general rules that apply to him, and the 
hunter in keeping these in mind in relation | 
to the kind of cover at hand may form a 
very shrewd guess as to where he is most 
likely to be found. He will feed in the 
morning and evening hours and lie in the 
warmest and sunniest spots through most of 
the midday and about noon is very liable to 
wander to the nearest water to take a 
drink—in this respect being much more a 
tippler than our natives. The sunny day I 
find is the best when hunting without a 
dog, because during the warm hours he 
will bask in spite of all things. He may 
be scared out of taking his meals, but if 
the sun is warm he is going to have it— 
willy nilly. 

There is another side to this because the 
sunny midday hours are the only time that 
he will lie well to man or dog. In his 
active hours of morning and evening he is 
bound to run, to flush wildly, give much 
exasperation—that is after the first day 
or two of open season. Wild birds that in 
the morning and evening will outwit man 
and dog, may often at midday (when the 
sun is warm) be kicked up easily by a lone 
hunter, provided he has that thing called 
bird sense. I learned this years ago on | 
the prairies when hunting the wary pin- 
nated grouse in late autumn and find that 
it holds equally with the ringneck. 

It is this running and wild flushing -that 
has made the pheasant dog such a vexed 
question. For when we cast aside all sen- 
timent in regard to the work of a good 
bird dog, the purpose of that helper really 
is to find birds alive and pick them up | 
when dead or wounded. Speaking entirely | 
of the west coast conditions I have seen 
almost every breed of dog used to some 
purpose on pheasants. One friend swears | 
by a fast working pointer that “trips up | 
the running cocks and holds them.” An- 
other swears by a tiny slow-plodding 
cocker spaniel. Any sort of canine may 
show a good deal of pheasant sense and 
it is a case of like dog, like man. For our 
bird, though an aristocrat in appearance, is 
plebian enough in his ways and so lends 
himself for sport to almost everyone. He 
may be sport for aristocratics in Europe, 
but in America he is absolutely the reverse 
—everybody’s bird. There are men who 
look forward through the year to the few 
short holidays in autumn spent chasing the 
ringneck. 


| 








T TAKES bird sense in man or dog to 

find pheasants when the latter are edu- | 
cated. The wise cock always has a trick up 
his sleeve and you are never sure of him till 
he is snug in the pocket. Where birds are 
close to towns and cities and hunted al- 
most daily they acquire uncanny know- 
ledge. Last fall near the end of the open 
season three of us tried the stock trick on 
some of these post grads. A rather narrow 
clump of open coastal woods—firs, crab- 
apple and thorn thickets—stood on a flat 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointedato find its 
way pg 
fo ne ow t coum. ad ust the 
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rome underbrush, for Saas tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of theother 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to 
No. 49—Leather Handle, 4 4% inch 7m 
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a Marble’s 
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Price 60c 
postpaid. 


Marble’s Products are sold 
by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on re- 


pages Handy pocket 
oe hows the comple 
Marble line. 





Folding Boats 


Carry on run- 








Toss onto shoulder. 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 
sands have seen 10 to 20 years’ hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
tors. In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
106 Second St. Miamisburg, Ohio 












“The best all-around bootin the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Grpsien Pac by: Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than tL. average boot; eicene tome patoncend 
take off; no hooks to cate 
boot in place, ron te age pe 4 appar : 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. 15, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311% Broad™ ay 
New York City 


Get Your OUTFIT 
RIGHT and Reasonable 


ET an Abercrombie’s light, soft, 
cozy-warm Sleeping Robe and keep 
yourself comfortable. Light, soft, 

strong all-weather cover, with ‘*Talon”’ 
hookless fastener, guarded inside by wool 
stop-draft. Interlined with genuine 
lamb’s wool batt; camel-hair wool blanket 
lining. Abbielite, 8 1% Ibs., $27; Winterobe, 
9 Ibs., $42. 


_ You'll find one of our 
Crosse Country Packsacks 
mighty useful. Ganten -fire 
straps, 18”x22”, $6. 
Carryalls, ‘ . a 
special clothing, sheep 
special hunting 
and moccasins, 
waterproofs, emergency 
rations, waterproof 
matchboxes, compasses, 
skinning knives. Also all 
party equipment. Rea- 
sonable prices and ex- 
pert services. 


D. T. Abercrombie Co. 
Dept. OL-10, 311 Bwy., N.Y, 


ABERCROMBIES 
CAM 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class —Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 


c ratatee Pr ree 
Dan Kid & Sons, inc., De De Pere, Wisconsin 
abash Ave 


idney West 
Chicago-—Von Lengerke & Amante, 33 South W 








ALL COMPLETE 






RAPID 


ENSIGN GAMERA 


The first new camera in the last 20 years. Uses the 
regular 2'%x3%q six exposure film, but shoots {2 fine 
pictures instead of 6. Has a quick-action range finder 
—you aim it like a rifle—instantaneous and time ex- 
posure achromatic lens. Clear extra sharp pictures as 
close as 3 feet. Folds up like expensive foreign makes. 
Entirely automatic. 








Try this new camera 
before you buy it— 


FREE TEST vie pir 


posit—Shipped to you by parcel post. Examine and 
use it for a week—Just enclose one dollar deposit— 
No. C. 0. D. Order by No. 9/1. 


ROBERT H. HILTON 


45 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
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field, and it always held birds. We put the 
Springer spaniel to work in the wood— 
he was a veteran and knew his work— 
while the three guns were posted at stra- 


tegic points. The dog. found his game; he 
routed several cocks, but not one shot 
could be fired. One or two cocks when 


flushed left the wood entirely, the others 
merely moved—safely. It was clever work 
—too clever for us—and I doubt not there 
were runners in those thickets that we 
knew nothing about in addition to those 
that took wing. 

I have seen birds again and again run- 
ning away from a dog and when I happen 
to hunt with a companion and his dog | 
always stay well out—100 yards or so dis- 
tant. It is one of the times where it pays 
to be polite! Many times birds, while 
footing it, or flying from dog and owner, 
have met their Waterloo by my hand. 
When alone I usually travel over the 
crookedest route I know, changing direc- 
tion almost } good trick to 
fool all grouse birds. That is how I once 
met a cock running from me. Working 
through small, second-growth firs and 
bracken, twisting here and there, I sud- 
denly spied a fine old cock running along 
a cow path right toward me. If ever there 
was sneaking self-satisfaction written on 
the red face Phasianus it was right 
there. 

He had heard or seen me elsewhere and 
was putting it over nicely. Then he saw 
quit working, 





of 


| as for one split second he froze—I was 





sure his florid face turned pale. Did he 
dash up and tower over the firs and trust 
to his luck? Not he. With a chuckle of 
satisfaction I dashed at him to drive him 
into the air. At which he turned, gave 
three kicks and a hop, with his crazy tail 
flopping, and before I could raise my gun 
he was behind a stump. When I got there 
he had already run down the slope—I did 
not know the ravine was there but he did 
—and now with a heavy screen of alders 
above him he rose and made aerial mileage, 
cackling gleefully as my impotent load of 
6s cut down only a shower of leaves. 

Yes, he’s a grand bird. He has all the 
game-bird qualities that any one could ask 
for—at least all those of our natives and 
a lot of imported frills of his own—and 
what is greatly to the point he keeps on 
being my playmate when the originals have 
quit. Like a tenacious beefsteak of ex- 
cellent flavor, he takes a heap of chewing. 
He’s tough, but I love him. 


Shinnery Chickens 


(Continued from page 13) 


soul, the wild, welling surge of incoherent 
profanity that inevitably overcomes a fel- 
low under such circumstances. 

My partner had knocked down two birds 
out of the bunch, the only two which were 
in range of him, barring the two which, 
wheeling to the right, had been left to my 
care. These had sailed off unscathed. 

On hunts of one kind or another in the 
past, I had earned the rather scornful: title 
of “The Apostle of Preparedness.” Always 
it had been I who rawhided the other guy 
when he found snow in his rifle sights at 
the critical moment or when he forgot to 
reload his gun in a duck blind; and now I 
had to submit meekly to some unmerciful 
razzing. My gun had functioned perfectly 
the last time it was used and had been care- 
fully cleaned and oiled afterwards; but for 
some reason then undetermined, the trigger 
simply would not release. 

After a big argument I persuaded my 
partner to go on after the bunch while I 
played gunsmith. He had walked only 
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about 60 yards when an old hen, cackling 
her head off and beating her wings like 
fury, rose almost from under his feet and 
was promptly added to the bag. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before I rejoined 
my partner at the south windmill, as agreed. 
He had shot two other chickens to make up 
his limit of five, so he reclined at ease in 
such shade as the windmill afforded while 
I once more fared forth. It wasn’t long 
until a rattlesnake gave me the opportunity 
to prove that my artillery was again in 
good shape. 

Our first bunch of chickens was now 
widely scattered, as was also another bunc! 
that had risen wild, far ahead of the dog 
On and on I plodded without being abk 
to raise even a singleton. Again and again 
old Pronto would point, but each time th« 
result would be a bevy of quail, sometimes 
an enormous covey composed of old birds 
and young ones of two different sizes. The 
old boy couldn’t understand the situation at 
all and would look up at me in a way that 
showed he was puzzled over my failure t 
shoot. Gradually I almost forgot about 
chickens. Then the old pointer came down 
again and stood frozen into immobility 
as I strolled past him confidently and 
carelessly, expecting another eruption of 
bobwhites. 


WO chickens, barely grown, rose close 

in front of me, and as my gun came up, 
from the corner of my eye I caught sight 
of another just leaving the ground. As | 
pulled the trigger the third time, two more 
rose together and were “laid” before the 
gun left my shoulder. Five out of five 
It was a perfect morning, and I| don’t care 
who knows it. 

By the time we got back to camp, dressed 
our chickens, cooled our feet in the water- 
ing tank, and talked it all over, it was 
time for lunch. Then followed a leisurely 
afternoon in the shadow of our tent, with 
many a game of pitch and seven-up; then 
a sundown dove shoot at the water hole 
and a big dinner in which the doves played 
a major part. 

The crops of the chickens we killed the 
first day were all filled with grasshoppers 
and large acorns nearly 34-inch in diameter. 
We hunted the same land the next day, and 
all the birds we got had empty crops. It 
was nearly 11 o'clock the second day before 
we found them, for they had taken to the 
dense clumps of scrub oak that grew at 
irregular intervals across the prairie. These 
moats ranged in size from about 10 feet 
in diameter to as much as % of an 
acre, Or more, in area and were made up of 
small trees 6 to 8 feet high. It was hot 
as the hinges by midmorning, so we tied 
old Pronto at the lower windmill and be- 
gan “making” the clumps. One of us would 
go on each side, and both of us would beat 
the brush with our guns. Almost invariably 
out would come one or two chickens, cack- 
ling and whirring and rocketing. It didn’t 
take us long to get the limit after we found 
where they were. 

It might interest some of my fellow gun 
cranks to know my theory about shot sizes 
for chickens and ducks. I have shot with 
many a fine and successful hunter who was 
wedded to size 7% for everything up to 
geese, but my own conviction is that 6s or 
5s are much better for birds as big as a 
chicken. My theory is that at any range 
close enough to be effective with 74s, your 
pattern with the larger shot is plenty 
dense, and there is quite a distance beyond 
the range of birdshot where 5s will knock 
a duck or a chicken cold. In my case, | 
never have had a gun that would pattern 
6s decently. Every piece of my artillery 
throws 5s beautifully so I stick to that size, 
although I believe 6s are just about right 
for ducks and chickens in a gun that will 
handle them properly. 
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The Care of Water Jackets 


| here YM 25 to 40 per cent of the heat avail- 
able from the combustion of the fuel in 
, marine motor, either inboard or outboard, 
is and must be carried away by the cool- 
ing water passing through the jackets 
which surround the cylinders. If this heat 
were not so carried away, the working 
parts of the engine would become so hot 
that all kinds of troubles would result: 
The lubrication would break down; the 
valves (in the 4-cycle type) would warp out 
of shape; probably the piston would get too 
large for the cylinder and would stick. 

It is very important, therefore, that the 
water jackets of the engine be kept open and 
free from obstruction. Unfortunately, there 
are several things that may happen to clog 
the passages. If the passages clog, trouble 
is certain to result, and may prove serious. 

Sediment, such as sand and mud, may 
collect in the jackets if the boat is oper- 
ated in shallow or dirty waters. Such 
sediment usually can be flushed out easily 
with a hose having plenty of pressure be- 
hind it, provided, of course, that it is 
possible to direct the stream of high- 
velocity water into all parts of the jacket 
space. Most motors have openings in the 
jacket walls, for pipe connections, or with 
cover plates, so that a pretty good job 
of flush-cleaning is possible. 

Trash may be picked up by the circu- 
lating pump and will cause stoppage if 
sucked or forced into the circulating sys- 
tem. A good screen or strainer on the 
water intake will go a long way toward 
preventing this. However, if the water 
intake has not been located skillfully, it 
is sometimes possible for a rag or a news- 
paper to stick on it and shut off the water. 
If such foreign matter does get into 
the cooling system, it usually will be found 
somewhere in the 
piping between 
the water intake 
and the engine and 
can be taken out. 
In the case of an 
outboard motor, 
where the jackets 
and the piping are 
quite small, such 
obstructions may 
be more bother- 
some, 

But there are a 
couple of other 
things which can 
cause trouble in 
the cooling sys- 
tem. It is true 
that most waters 
in which boats are 
operated — except 
sea water, of 
course—are com- 
paratively soft (as 
compared to ar- 
tesian well water, 
for example) and 
will not, therefore, 
throw down any 
very great amount 
of so-called 


scale inside the jackets. This scale, when it 
does form, is a deposit of calcium and mag- 
nesium salts of the same nature as the scale 
inside the teakettle at home. Generally, the 
water jacket of an engine does not get 
hot enough to deposit this type of scale. 
Usually it forms only where the water is 
evaporated from it. However, some small 
amount of such scale may form. And it 
is troublesome in two ways: It is a good 
insulator of heat and therefore prevents 
free transfer of heat from the cylinder 
of the engine to the jacket water; and it 
may flake off the walls and collect in the 
jackets or piping and cause a stoppage. 

Then there is corrosion, particularly in 
salt water of the sea or in strongly-alka- 
line water found elsewhere. This corrosion 
may be due to action of the chemicals 
in the water on the iron of the jackets, 
in which case iron compounds are formed 
and some of the material of the jacket 
wall is “eaten” away. The natural scale 
on the surface of cast iron is about as 
resistant to this action as any common 
material used in engine construction. It is 
not likely, therefore, that this action will 
have any really serious effect on the en- 
gine except after a long period of service 
or where the water is particularly strong. 
However, the products of this corrosion 
may grow to such an extent as to at least 
partially shut off the free circulation of 
the water. 

Another action that sometimes is trouble- 
some is the electrolytic action between 
certain metals when in water of an al- 
kaline nature. This electrolytic action is 
particularly active between brass and 
steel, for example. It is not so bad with 
cast iron because the scale on the sur- 
face of the cast iron protects it. Brass 





A “stern kicker” will take you to early-morning fishing grounds while it is still 


early. Photo from Outboard Motors Corp. 


contiguous to aluminum is a rather bad 
arrangement since the electrolytic action 
may then be very severe. Not only does this 
action eat away the metal, but it causes a 
sediment which may clog the cooling sys- 
tem. 

If ordinary flushing with a high pres- 
sure hose does not entirely clear the 
jackets of the engine, then more _ heroic 
measures are required. If cover plates make 
the jackets accessible, then opening them 
up and using a scraper, or if necessary a 
light chisel, is the best procedure. If this 
is not possible, then sometimes a treat- 
ment with salsoda, which is washing 
soda, will sometimes do the job. A cup 
of this dissolved in about 2% gallons 
of very hot water makes about the right 
strength. The outlet and inlet pipes should 
be shut off and this solution should 
then be poured into the jackets. It can 
be left there for two or three hours or 
over night, but ordinarily should be 
drained off as soon as it has softened and 
loosened the scale so that it can be flushed 
out. The jackets should be washed out 
with fresh water until all traces of the 
chemical are gone. 

If really serious stoppage has occurred 
and it cannot be remedied by the above, 
then an even stronger treatment is re- 
quired. Use a pint of commercial muriatic 
acid to about 2% gallons of fresh water. 
Put this into the jackets but do not let it 
stay there for more than about ten or fifteen 
minutes as it is powerful and may seriously 
attack the metal at some exposed spot. 

If jacket corrosion or scale inside is 
seriously troublesome in some particular 
waters, then it may be most economical in 
the long run to fix up a fresh-water cooling 
system in the boat. This can be done very 

simply by in- 
stalling several 
lengths of copper 
or brass pipe on 
the outside bottom 
, of the boat—such 
as along either side 
of the keel, in the 
angle between the 
keel and the bot- 
tom planking. A 
small expansion 
tank with an open 
top should be in- 
stalled in the sys- 
tem. The jackets 
are then piped up 
to the expansion 
tank and to the 
pipes on the bottom 
of the boat and 
filled with fresh 
water. The circula- 
tion of this fresh 
water through the 
pipes which are 
surrounded with 
cold sea water will 
furnish proper 
cooling if sufficient 
cooling surface has 
been provided. 
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The Gun and Ammunition Companies 


N WRITING of trap shooting, the 

gun and ammunition companies have 

kindly come to my help with all the 
figures, records, and other information 
that they could furnish. With a view 
to telling what is being accomplished in 
1931, and with a view to giving the var- 
ious companies interested in trap shoot- 
ing an inning, I am writing this final 
chapter on trap shooting for the year 
1931. This chapter will not be confined 
to standard or down-the-line trap shoot- 
ing, but will include live birds, skeet, 
regulation trap, Duvrocks, or any other 
kind of trap shooting convenient to men- 


tion. Each company will be given a 
subheading, and it is the intention to 
bring records up to July 1, 1931. 


The Savage Arms Corporation 
HE Savage Company appears to have 


gone to skeet. Using the new Sav- 
age Springfield automatic, and West- 
ern Xpert skeet loads the Savage team 


of Utica won the New York State cham- 
pionship at skeet, with a score of 462 out 
of 500, which equals .922 per cent. Looks 
like the skeet fellows are going to raise 
their percentages as high as the regula- 


tion fellows after a while. Larry Seavy 
of the Savage team won the individual 
championship with 99x100. You cant 
go much higher than that. Of course 


an automatic shotgun is well adapted to 
skeet, or, for the matter of that, any 
other kind of trap shooting. I think we 
might safely predict that if double-bird 
shooting increases in popularity, we may 
expect the use of a good many automatic 
shotguns. Foreign countries are tak- 
ing more kindly to the automatic than 


to pump guns, and for two-barrel work 
the self loader is an advantage. Any- 
way, about everybody who has tried it 


likes skeet, and we might add that the 
novice is not going to come any nearer 
winning at skeet than he is any other 
kind of trap shooting. 

The Peters Cartridge Company 

HE Peters Cartridge Company has to 

their credit too many fine perform- 
ances in 1931 to give more than a brief 
summary, with much omitted. I'd like 
to tell it all but space and a due regard 
for the other fellows won't let me. Mostly 
I'll have to admit the fine work of Peters 
cartridges on clay birds because it is 
necessary to give an account of the work 
of an American team using Gildkote am- 
munition on live birds at Monte Carlo, 
France, 

Monte Carlo has long been known as 
a difficult place at which to make high 
scores. Pigeons are of the best quality 
possible to obtain in Europe, boundaries 
are short, and many of the matches are 
miss-and-out, with a pretty stiff entry 
fee. Under the conditions the man who 
can kill 10 straight has made a remark- 
able score. The best shots of Europe 
Monte Carlo. An American 


gather at 


By Chas. Askins 


team consisting of E. W. Renfro, Dell, 
Mont.; S. B. Masters, New York; Walter 
G. Warren, Chicago; and E. B. Springer, 
Philadelphia, went over this year. This 
team won the Match of Nations, shoot- 
ing against teams from Italy, Belgium, 
France, Hungary, Germany, and. Great 
Britain. The American three-man team 
won, killing 70 birds in 75, with Ted 
Renfro tying the individual high score 
with 24x25. This team made the highest 
average ever made at the Monte Carlo 


> 





Five members of the Ogden, Utah, Gun 
Club who did splendid shooting at 
the Idaho State Championships with 


Browning overunders. Three of these 

men won the team cup with 99s and 

on the last day the five lost only nine 
birds out of 500 


grounds, shooting at 491 pigeons, killing 


89.82 per cent. 


individual star, 
what he ac- 


Ted Renfro was the 
and here is something of 
complished : 


Feb. 3 and 4—29 meters, 20x20, first 
place. 

Feb. 6—29 meters—11x1ll—first place. 

Feb. 7—28 meters—21x21—first place. 

Feb. 8—29 meters—18x18—first place. 

Feb. 9—31 meters—11xl2—first place; 
Monte Carlo record. 

Feb. 16—28 meters—13xl14, second 
place. 


March 3, 4—33 meters—13x14 (a record 
never before approached from 33 meters 
at Monte Carlo). Thirty-three meters is 
something like 3534 yards, a whale of a 
rise for fast birds. 

Mr. Renfro also won the world’s cham- 
pionship at live birds. The contest was 
fought out for three days, by 115 marks- 
men, including a number of former cham- 
pions, among them Menecagli and Ros- 
sini, Italians, winner and runner-up last 
year, Buttafava, winner of the Grand Prix 
de Monte Carlo, 1930, the Frenchman, 
Maton, and others. The contest was at 
25 birds, 27 meters, and the fourth miss 
eliminated a shooter. 

Renfro’s splendid form throughout made 
him the popular favorite. On the third 
day seven men were tied for the lead with 
20 out of 21. Four of these shooters were 
still in after the 25th bird, with 24x25. 
Continuing, the Spaniard, Bellver and the 


Italian, Pesce, missed the 28th, and the 
Frenchman, Lafite, went out on the 29th, 
while Renfro killed his 30th bird, giving 
him the match with 29 out of 30. Where 
Peters comes in is that all this work wa 
accomplished with Peters shells and Gild 
kote shot. 

A notable performance with Gildkote at 
clay birds with 100 straight from 24 yards 
by Frank Troch, and fourteen other shoot 
ers have broken 100 straight and bette: 
during 1931. That is all we can say 
about Peters, however much more that 
might be said. 

Western Cartridge Company 

HE Western Cartridge Company pins 

its faith to another form of copper 
coated shot, Lubaloy. That company has 
such a list of winnings with Lubaloy shot 
that we can’t mention them. Matter of 
fact, copper-coated shot are bound to come 
into general use, particularly in trap 
shooting, either at live or clay birds, 
because of improved patterns, the im 
provement being particularly marked in 
evenness of pattern. The Western Cart 
ridge Company is inclined to claim that 
Lubaloy shot promotes a shotgun one de 
gree of choke, which means that a modi 
fied barrel with this description of shot 
will shoot a full choked pattern or a plain 
cylinder will shoot an improved-cylinder 
pattern, which is not far from a fact. 

In mentioning the Western we will have 
to take up live-bird shooting again. The 

cartridge companies appear to think that 
live birds afford a better test of gun and 
ammunition than clay birds. This is 
probably true because you have to driv: 
a lot of shot into a pigeon and drive it 
in hard if he is to drop within bounds 
Here we are then: 

Elliotts 27th Annual Interstate Tourna 
ment, Kansas City Interstate Flyer Cham 
pionship: First, N. V. Pillot, 97x100, tied 
P. Baggerman, 97x100. Tied for second, 
R. W. Elliott, H. E. Woodard, F. M 
Troeh, 96x100. Tied for third, C. W. O! 
ney, Joe Kleeschulte, 95x100. Interstate 
Flyer Cup, 25 live birds, tied for first, 
Gus Payne, E. J. Boenker, Fred Ford, 
and N. J. Berrer—all with 24 kills in the 
25. Interstate Individual Flyer Cup: First, 
H. M. Hollyfield and Norman Pillot, 25x 
25. Hollyfie]d won in the shoot-off, 18 
straight. In a second match Hollyfield, 
Payne, Olny and Pillot tied on 24 out of 
25, Hollyfield shooting out Payne on the 
32nd bird. Long run of the tournament 
on live birds, N. V. Pillot, 127 straight. 

Of course all this work was with West- 
ern ammunition, Super X, Field, Xpert, 
mostly with Lubaloy shot. Now we are 
coming to wins with Western cartridges 
on clay birds: I'll give first what the 
Western calls its Honor Roll, but will 
have to be content with eleven matches 
instead of the 120 wins listed by the 
Western: 

Amateur Championship of North Amer- 
ica, Gus Payne. 
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Ladies’ Championship of North America, 
Mrs. Joe Murphy. 

All-Around Championship of North 
America, Frank Troeh. 

Ladies’ Grand American Handicap, Mrs. 
George Peter. 

Longest Run, Frank Troeh. 

Ladies’ Preliminary Handicap, Mrs. W. 
P. Andrews. 

Class AA Championship, Frank Troeh. 

Class D Championship, Roy Finnell. 

Consolation Handicap, Paul Hiestand. 

Markham Trophy, Frank Troeh. 


QO. N. Ford Trophy, Mrs. W. P. Andrews. 
At the Punta-Gorda Annual Tourna- | 
ment Hiestand won high general average | 


with 968 out of 1,000, and at the St. 
Petersburg Annual Tournament he was 


high on singles with 393x400—.9875 per | 
cent. At the same shoot A. H. Amman | 
broke 391x400 and M. S. Hootman and | 


Grover Walsh tied for third, each with 
390x400. High on doubles, B. C. Butts, 
187x200. Mr. Butts also had the longest 
run, 173. 

In 1931 L. B. Smith won the New York 
State Championship with Lubaloy cart- 
ridges with 193x200, having won it the 
previous year with 200 straight. At this 
same shoot Mrs. J. S. Murphy was high 
woman shooter with 186 out of 200. 

At the Wildwood Grove Skeet Club of 
Pine Brook, N. J., forty-three of the 
fifty-two contestants used Western 
Xpert skeet loads they say, and the cham- 
pionship went to Ed. Stransky with 96x 
100. The runner-up and the winner of 
third also used these shells. Western 
Super X shells won the Pennsylvania 
Live-Bird Championship, David Tobias 
and M. B. Orr tying for first. Lubaloy 
shot were used by both men. The West- 
ern Cartridge Company is inclined to 
claim that, not only the winners but the 
rank and file, hot polloi, and the rag-tag- 
and-bobtail of trap shooters all use West- 
ern cartridges, because every man jack of 
them wants as good a chance as anybody 
else. Now I'll have to call time on the 
Western. 


The United States Cartridge 
Company 


HE United States Cartridge Com- 
pany hasn’t told me very much about 
their trap shooters, but the company ap- 
pears to be taking a deal of pride in the 
pistol experts who use United States am- 
munition. It doesn’t make any difference 
to me; just as soon write of the short- 
gun shooters as anybody else. Here is 
what the United States Company has to 
say about how a pistol record was 
smashed with United States ammunition: 
“When Walter Stocklin stepped up dur- 
ing the Any Revolver Reentry matches at 
Camp Perry and announced that he was 
a candidate, no one suspected that a sev- 
enteen-year record was about to be 
smashed. Particularly not when, with 
all the regular 50-yard ranges in use, Mr. 
Stocklin elected to shoot on the 50 meter 
(164.04 feet) International Range. Yet, 
in spite of the self-imposed handicap of 
14.04 feet, two of Mr. Stocklin’s targets, 
a 97 and a 99, were 5 points better than 
he 20-shot record made by A. P. Lane 
n 1913. 

“An old world’s record was broken, a 
new record established at the Sixth An- 
nual Interstate and Intercollegiate Pistol 
Shoot, conducted by the New Jersey State 
Police, held at the Wilburtha Training 
School Range, April 25, 1931. 

_ “Private Eshleman of the Pennsylvania 
State Police Team, which won the five- 
man match with a score of 1,473x1,500, was 
the outstanding performer of the day. 
Shooting 299x300 in the team match, Pri- 
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presents 
The New Model 720 


SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


Price #49.50 


Supreme in quality of workmanship, relia- 
bility of action, smoothness of operation, 
perfection of pattern and excellence of 
penetration. 

The 12 and 16 Gauge 5-Shopt Models 
for the wild-fowl hunter who demands 
the best in a quick, hard-shooting, single- 
barrel, single-trigger gun, where the split 
second counts and success depends upon 
absolute reliability. 

The 16 Gauge 3-Shot Upland Sporter— 
the light weight, fast-handling gun for 
upland shooting, where three quick shots 
are sufficient. Endorsed by Izaak Walton 
League and The American Game Con- 
ference. 

Built by our master gun-makers from the 
best materials known. Handsome walnut 
stock, beautifully checkered. Furnished in 
all standard barrel lengths and chokes. 


See this model at your dealer’s and write for 
illustrated catalog of Savage Sporting Arms. 


SAVAGE 


ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 143 Utiea, N. Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 143, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete Free Savage Catalog. 
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(sea ompensator 
GETS THE GAME) 


Any bird from snipe to 
goose is an easier target 
when you use a Cutts Com- 
pensator and pattern control 
tubes. Tubes for all types 

of shooting attached or detached 
in a moment, give remarkably 
even patterns for game, TRAPS, 
SKEET. Recoil lessened, flinching 
eliminated Furnished for 12 ga. single 
bbl., single shot, repeating or autoloading 
types. Send gun to our factory through 
your dealer or direct. Prompt service. 
Write for free illustrated folder. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield,Conn., U.S.A. 


Awider range of shooting with your favorite gun. 















NOSKE’S 
FIELDSCOPE 
and Mounts 

Sturdy, compact and reliable, with 
perfect adjustments and long eye relief. 


We attach your instrument. 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 














Get the Limit, Callin strays 


EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 
a Kap Ee" 


OLT natural toned callers. Hard Rubber—no metal to freeze 
or stick. New Mallard Perfect Call, $1.25. Adj. Game Call, 
$1.50, Reg. Duck Call, $1.00. Reg. Crow Call, $1.00. Goose 


Call, $2.50. 





P.S.OLT 


Dept. H, PEKIN, ILL. | 











This Remington Pocket Knife 

has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife. 


EF REE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 








NATIONAL 
SPORTS MON 


cription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 


full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a rporting magazine. 

Clip this adv. and mail today 
with $1.00 till. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bldg Boston, Mass. 
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Ted Renfro receiving his world’s championship medal at Monte Carlo 


vate Eshleman was given an opportunity 
to fire 15 additional shots for a record at 
a “bobbing target” to complete the Army 
Qualification Course. In this he shot a 
possible in spite of the fact that he had 
never before fired at that type of target, 
making his score for the day 449x450, a 
new world’s record. In the Individual 
Match, Private E. Morrison, also of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, won with a 
score of 296x300.” 

The United States Cartridge Company 
mentions the shooting of Charles A. Bo- 
gert of Sandusky, Ohio, who was high gun 
in the 4,000-and-over class of registered 
targets in 1927, breaking 6,690 out of 6,850, 
for an average of .9778. Mr. Bogert, of 
course, shoots United States ammunition. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms 


Company 
ERE is what the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company is willing to 


have said about their guns and ammuni- 
tion: 

“The first shooter is John R. Taylor 
who is one of the best-known trap shots 
over a long period of time in this coun- 
try. He is a professional in the employ 
of the Winchester Company, and, of 
course, always shoots Winchester shells 
and gun. He has been with the Win- 
chester Company twenty-six years and 
has taken part in the last twenty-seven 
Grand American Handicaps. He has av- 
eraged over 96 per cent for the last 
twenty years on 16-yard targets, and 
starting with 1911, running through 1923, 
he made a grand average of .9845, which 
was the highest average up to that time 
ever made by either an amateur or pro- 
fessional. He has broken 100 straight 
more than 200 times, and has won all 
sorts of trap-shooting championships. In 
1906 he won the Gilman and Barnes 
International Live-Bird Trophy, with 25 
straight from 33 yards. He has won the 
Tom Marshall Memorial Trophy, signify- 
the all-round championship of the 


ing 
Okoboji Indians, four times in eight 
years. He estimates that he has shot 


over 500,000 shells at the traps. 
“Another trap shot who is well known 
throughout the country is E. F. Wood- 
ward of Houston, Tex. Woodward last 
year had the highest average recorded by 
the A. T. A, .9905 per cent on 1,800 
registered targets. He has won the cham- 
pionship of Texas several times, and has 
just recently won it for the second con- 
secutive year. He won the Champion of 
Champions shoot at the Grand American, 


and has a straight run of 606. He shoo 


Winchester Leader shells. 

The Grand American Handicap w 
won last year by Rufus King of Wichit 
Falls, Tex., a 14-year-old boy. He shoot 
Repeater shells in a Model 12 Winchesté 
shotgun. The most remarkable shootin: 
record was made in 1930 by Steve M 
Crothers, Chestnut Hill, Pa., who estab 
lished what is probably the world’s re 
ord on 16-yard registered targets, breal 
ing 2,396 of 2,410, an average of .9945. | 
the course of this he made a straight ru 
of 578, and closed the season with ar 
average of .9839 on 4,060 targets. His 
work was accomplished with Winchesté 
Repeater shells. 


The Ithaca Gun Company 
A ITHACA gun in the hands of Lon 

B. Smith won the New York Stat 
Championship with 193x200, having w 
the same championship the previous year 
in Smith’s hands with 200 straight. A 
second Ithaca won the Championship 
Nebraska, 197x200, shot by H. F. Richter 
J. F. Hiestand with Ithaca gun won th 
championship of Ohio, 199x200. 

In winning the Nebraska championship 
Richter did it with a borrowed Ithaca 
which he never had shot before. Al 
Koyen made the long run, 249 straigl 
with the same gun, 

S. C. Forsgard, Jr.. who won Junio 
Championship of the United States last 
year at the Grand American Handicap 
then shot a Lefever gun. At the Texa 
State Shoot he borrowed his dad's Itha 
trap gun and qualified to represent tl! 
state at the Grand American Handicay 
With the borrowed gun he broke 195x200 
and 24x25 in the shoot-off. During tl 
entire shoot he broke 340x350, for an av 
erage of .9714 per cent. 


The Remington Arms Company 


HE Remingtons also seem to be go- 

ing to Skeet. Clyde C. Mitchell, thei: 
special representative, writes me that trap 
shooting the country over is enjoying i! 
creased activity, particularly on the Pa 
cific Coast and in the East. 

In skeet, many new clubs are being or 
ganized in the rural communities, a1 
skeet shooting, which has enjoyed great 
popularity in the East, is moving west 
ward. Skeet proves attractive at country 
clubs, fitting in with the off season, and 
keeping golfers interested in shooting 
during the late fall and spring. 

“The 20 gauge is very popular at skeet, 
and our 20 gauge Sportsman is being 











ised a great deal, it being light and quick 
handling, while its repeating feature is an 
advantage. Our regular skeet load, No. 


Shot, is an ideal load. The best per- 
formance in skeet that has been brought 

the attention of Mr. Mitchell was made 
by Elmer Black, at New Castle; Ky., 
where he broke 149 out of 150, with a 
run of 135 straight. He used Remington 
Shur Shot Skeet Load.” 

Trap-shooting scores are very close to 
perfection as witness the following : Steve 
Crothers won the Singles Championship 
of Pennsylvania with 200x200, also the 
Doubles and All-Round Championship. 
He missed but one target at 16-yards rise, 
scoring 449x450, having a run of 412 
straight. This, together with 20 straight 
a at Philadelphia before coming to Brad- 
ford, gives him the long run of the year 


OPO Rens meee & 





eer > 





4 in the East, 432 straight. He used Shur 
Bs 4 4 Shot and 7% chilled. 

4 L. B. Snowden, Tennessee singles cham- 

pion, comes next with 306 registered tar- 

bi gets straight, which with 100 straight on 

shoots t practice day gives him a run of 406. He 

2 used Trap Load, 7% chilled. 

Pichits v Guy Chiesman, Lewiston, Idaho, broke 
+ em 303 straight at the Idaho State Shoot, 
etter 3 May 29, 30, 31. One of the outstanding 
ooting performances of the year was made by 
ve M. Clyde Wells, Memphis, Tenn., when he 
estab- broke 101 straight from the 25-yard mark, 
's rec with Remington Handicap Load and cop- 
break- per-plated shot, a new world’s record. 
5. In Jean Pope, Moline, Ill., broke a Prelim 
ht run inary Handicap record when he scored 

th an : 100x100 from 22 yards. 
His i O. N. Ford, Del Monte, Cal., has com- 
hester i piled to date the following runs using 
| Shur Shot, Kleanbore shells, 8 chilled: 

H Feb. 4 1931, San Francisco, Cal., 105. 

* Mar. , 1931, Del Monte, Cal., 128. 

f Lon Mar. 1931, Sacramento, Cal., 115. 

State ; Apr. po 1931, Del Monte, Cal., 119. 

; won 7 Apr. 26, 1931, Del Monte, Cal., 264. 

} year May 10, 1931, Sunnyvale, Cal., 104. 

it. A | May 21, 1931, Del Monte, Cal., 116. 

mp ol May 30, 1931, Boise, Idaho, 104. 

es June 5, 1931, Walla Walla, Wash., 178. 

hae Mr. Ford thinks that No. 8 shot is the 

Te basis of an ideal load for 16-yard rise. 

thaca This is further proven by J. W. Alston 
Al who made a run of 370 straight, using 

1igh Shur Shot target, No. 8 shot. 

i Clyde Wells has made the best score on 
unior doubles to date, 98x50 pairs, Nashville, 
last Tenn., at Tennessee State Shoot, using 
licap, Remington Model 29T, and Shur Shot 
exas shells. Mr. Mitchell himself thinks he 
haca made the second best score on doubles, 
3 t! : i 96x100, at Bradford, Pa., using the Model 
00 SIT, the first time he had ever shot it— 
: the ‘ anybody else, for his 31T is the only like 
Pie 1 gun in existence to date. 

'y ' 

go- 

their 

trap 

+ in 

Pa 

or 

and 

reat 

est 

itry 

and 

ing 

eet, To this stretch of California shore the 
ing storms always bring ducks and clouds 


of sand to bury the blinds 





9 chilled, either in Nitro Club or Shur | 
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| for your most 


LYMAN FRONT SIGHTS 


& 3 Fi 


At the moment you must take 
instant aim you’ll need the ad- 
vantage of Lyman Sights. You 
get full view of the target, 
while quick alignment becomes 





No. 3 Ivory N I Carbi f t : ‘ + 

Bead Rifle —. ao ict le te, automatic, without strain. Ly- 

me —_. sight, excel- ivory bead man Sights attach securely to 
is tly ant ‘ so gol . 

aaa agp jent | for Ae I. the gun, hold perfect adjustment, are 
n in any hunting. ilver, or red 

light. $1.00. $1.50. bead. $1.00 compactly made for hard usage. See 


your dealer or write us make, model 
and caliber of gun. 
LYMAN 48 MICROMETER 
RECEIVER 
SIGHT 








LYMAN I7A 
> (9) FRONT SIGHT ee G> 
WITH 8 INSERTS 


Hooded front sight, interchangeable inserts, 
$2.50. 





LYMAN REAR SIGHTS 


ad 





~~ 


- ey Designed especially for Wi 
No. 38 Sight fe and ve Sts ." y for in- 
lever at tien rifles ‘$7 00 and, ight N 0 SB. chester 52, 54, 56, 57. Rem. 30, 
with dise. $1.75 Savage, Krag, Springfield 30-06 


and M1, Mauser, Ross, etc. 


No. 2A rear sight for hunting or target . > c 
Micrometer click adjustment, 


Elev. adjustment. Patent thumb lock. With : 
detachable disc, $5.00 windage and elevation. $11.50. 
Lyman Sights made for all guns. Standard on many popular models. 


Send 10c for new Lyman Sight Catalog No. 19 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
_85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





accurate shooting 











These internationally known sports- 
men and naturalists will judge your entry 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
well-known explorer, naturalist 
and sportsman. 

Mr. Prentiss Gray 
Founder and Editor, “Rec ords of 
North American Big Game.” 
Mr. Carl Rungius 
noted painter of big game, and 
veteran sportsman. 
Your trophies remain yours. No entry fee is 
charged. In case of a tie, ag “ate cash prizes 
and free Clark-mounting will be awarded all 


Big Game Hunters 


$500 Cash Prizes 


FREE CLARK- MOUNTING 


Enter your trophies for these awards 


Alaskan Moose, $125. 
Canadian Moose, $125. 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. 
White-Tail Deer, $100. 


If judged best, your head or heads of Big Game 
listed above, killed and delivered to the Studios 


for mounting, before February 1, 1932, will be free 
Clark-mounted absolutely free. In addition, you trophies in the tie. Announcement of winners 


will receive cash awards of the sums listed. will be made in this magazine for April. 
Write today for full details of the contest, and of Clark-tazidermy. 


The James L. Clark Studies, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 











NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 


Announcing {*<, SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter 
{. Sensational .22 Cal. HORNET Cartridge 


the 


Complete ——p?7 - 
nga 


actions 















The Only Bolt Action 
Magazine Hornet on Market 
Pats. Pending 


24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 
rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 pounds. Proof tested in our 
own factory. Also Sedgley Sporters in Cal. 25-35, $70; Cal. 30-06, $65 
and Cal. 7 m.m., $65. 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY, WRITE US. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 2308 N. 16th St. Ph 





































Here you are, men! 


The Filson Khaki Cruising Coat— 
handiest coat you've ever worn. 
Five great pockets—one across the 
back for grub or game. Wind-proof 
and water-resistant—double over 
shoulders and sleeves. Will keep 
you warm and dry in any old weath- 
er. Price $6.00. 

Your dealer can probably supply you with 
this remarkable garment. If his stock 
is low, order direct, one inch larger 
than white collar size. 


Write for free catalog “D"’ containing 
many helpful suggestions on better 
outdoor wearing apparel. You “Might 
As Well Have the Best.”’ 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1001-1003 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 








IDEAL TOOLS 


produce accurate reduced or mid- 
range loads. Use your fired cases, 
Enjoy more shooting with your 
favorite gun or pistol. Write us 
calibers you wish to reload. 


IMPROVED IDEAL 
Single Bullet Mould 


Interchangeable blocks per- 
mit use of many different 
bullet moulds. Absolutely 
true alignment. Easy grip, 
smooth riding joint, light 
weight. $5.00. 





No. 5 Powder Measure 
for rifle, revolver, pistol, 
or shot shell powders. 
Quick, accurate. $7.50. 
Use Handbook 
When Reloading 
Reloading is easy. 
Start right. Follow 
the directions in the 
Handbook. 160 pages 
of valuable informa- 
tion, tables, etc. Illus- 
trates complete Ideal 
line. Written by lead- 
ing authorities on Re- 
loading. Sent for 50c. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








| barrels. 
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Lighter Small Bores 


By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


T IS astonishing how many upland gun- 

ners are satisfied with nothing less than 

a 12 bore weighing 714 pounds or more, 
and often heavily choked in one or both 
They go on shooting such weap- 
ons, and manage, in spite of the gun, to 
bag a reasonable amount of game, become 
accustomed to the use of the big gun and 
imagine it is about right for their purpose. 
Many feel that anything lighter would 
place them at a handicap in the field and 
possibly allow their shooting companion to 
make a better score. The day should have 
been long past when game shooting was 
engaged in upon a competitive basis. It is 
too hard on the birds and detracts from the 
peaceful, leisurely manner of field shooting 
at its best. So a lighter and smaller gun, 
when once it is mastered, adds to the pleas- 
ure of the sport. 

This tendency toward too much gun is 
not due to any natural phenomenon. There 
are real and definite causes back of it. 
Many shooters have only one gun for all 
purposes. They may shoot a few rounds at 
the traps now and then so they demand a 
12 gauge, with some degree of choke and 
weight sufficient to absorb most of the jar 
imparted by the discharge of 1% ounces 
of shot. Then there seems to be an almost 
insane desire in many others to cram all 
the load possible into their guns. They 
seem to overlook the obvious fact that a 
gun pointed wrong, or for that matter, re- 
coiling wrong, after a correct alignment, 
is not going to bag game in comparison 
with a lighter piece, more lightly loaded 
but held right and not jumping off in pro- 
test at an overload. The manufacturers 
seem to encourage this, making their guns 
heavy enough for anyone, but trying to get 
a light one is something else. But 
many shooters are so entirely devoid of 
even the most rudimentary, technical 
knowledge that the manufacturers have to 
protect themselves. Light guns when much 
overloaded become a bad advertisement 
and some of them are sure to be so loaded 
by those who do not know any better. 

This reference is not to freak guns such 
as 5-pound 12 bores but just good sound 
6'%4-pound guns in the standard gauge with 
others in proportion. This means that the 


SO 


16 should be had, on order, as light as 6 
pounds and the 20 down to 5% or less if 
Then if some wight has to try 


desired. 





Super X shells in it, the gun will stand 
it far better than his shoulder. This would 
help to eradicate the tendency to overload 
by the method of trial and error. But light 
weights can never be had unless shooter 
in sufficient numbers demand them. 

Our shooting today is mostly at bird 
that are growing increasingly scarce a1 


wild. This is especially true in the mor 
settled districts. Such a condition, I be 
lieve, calls for a lighter, rather than 


more-powerful field gun. It is not w 
common to be forced to walk nearly 20 
miles in order to make a decent bag in a 
day. This, after all, is the greatest reas: 
for the use of light guns. Weight tells i 
the long run (or walk) as any old in 
fantryman can tell us. And one using th 
light gun of limited range will not be cor 
tinually trying long shots, making th 
remnants of our wild game still wilder. | 
have never seen ducks wary as on 
point where two or three long-range bug 
with short-range skill were hammering 
away at everything that passed beneat! 
the clouds! 


SO 


| & us consider the ammunition. If on 
carries fifty shells there is a differ 
ence in weight between standard 12 gaug 
loads of 1% ounces and 20s carrying onl 
% ounce of nearly 2 pounds. The 12 
gauge gun will weigh about 2 pounds mor 
than the 20. This extra 4 pounds can 
and often does, become the margin betwee 
an exhausted hunter when the day is fin 
ished and one just comfortably tired. Fur 
thermore the “12 toter’s” fatigue is likely 
to be enhanced with some disgust at th 
shots he missed towards the end of the da 
that were due, whether he realized it or 
not, to tired muscles slowing down his 
reactions and retarding the cool, efficient 
swing so necessary to good shooting. 

As already indicated, I am not in any 
sense advocating the light gun for the 
average man if he is going to overload it 
especially with shot. Increasing charges 
of powder do not seem to produce such 
an undesirable recoil as do excessive shot 
loads. I fear that it is the practice of 
many shooters to pattern one or more of 
the heavy-shot loads in their guns, lik 
the looks of the thick pattern resulting and 
adopt the load in consequence. It is pos 
sible to overlook one or two grave faults 





aA 


I have never seen ducks so wary as on a point where two or three long-range buégs 


with short-range skill were hammering away at everything beneath the clouds 
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such loading. A little knowledge, as 


meone has said, is a dangerous thing and 


One patterning a gun 
uld not stop when he has thus only 
heoun the task. Too heavy a shot load 
auses a long shot column in ratio to the 
hore diameter. When this is acted upon by 
wder explosion, the lower layers of shot, 
as well as those on the outside of the col- 
umn, become misshapen and flat sided. 
[hese are wounding shot and many of 
hem will be found in the 30-inch pattern 
40 yards that looks so nice on paper. 
[he more choke in the barrel the greater 
ll be the proportion of the defectives to 
he found in the 30 inches. In a cylinder 
pattern they seem to stay out on the edge 
‘ the pattern and most of those pellets 
ithin the 30-inch will be found to have 
od, uniform penetration. In_ simple 
rds, a cylinder pattern does not look 
good but is nearly as good as it looks. 


applies here. 


Sy 





>, 
A 


wh 

A brace of ruffed grouse against a back- 

ground of snow. Photo by Byron E. 

Cottrell, who says a brace is getting to 
be a full bag 


\ choke pattern looks better by far but 
is only as good as it looks less those de- 
fective pellets in the pattern. They are 
usually present in proportion to the amount 
of choke, length of the shot column, and 
softness of the shot. All this can be 
a proved by two methods. One is 
he penetration box or pad which will tell 
the > exact force of every pellet striking the 

e plate. The other is by use in actual 
game shooting. 
erate loads seem to kill about as well 
heavy ones and that cylinder barrels seem 
about as effective as chokes, especially on 
the crossing shots. 


WISH to thus make plain that the light 


gun should only be used in connection | 


with a light load. We hate attempted to 
show its desirability for the shooter who 
must walk far and hunt long for his bag. 
But there is another class who, if less nu- 
merous, are more fortunate. It is com- 
posed of those who, for one reason or an- 
other, still have good shooting. This is 
mostly found today in the remote districts 
or in preserved shooting and even there 
the limits imposed by law or club rule are 
low. Almost any gun is sufficient to bag 
two grouse or ten partridges or four wood- 
cock if the birds can be located at all. So 
it seems wise to use the most comfortable 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Fifty Like Yours On the Airship “‘ Akron” 


SHE commander of 
the new U. S. Navy 
airship ‘‘Akron”’ has 
nothing on you when 
sundown comes. You 
may be mushing into 
camp on  showshoes 
where the frost makes 
the trees pop ... or 
putt-putting home from a goose-pit on some 
Mississippisandbar. No matter what your alti- 
tude, latitude or where-be-you . . . it’s all the 
same when you crawl into your Woods Arctic 
Down Sleeping Robe for the night. You will 
sleep snug, warm and delightfully free to roll 
and stretch. 

Fifty purchased for the “‘Akron”’; thirty long 
in use on the “‘Los Angeles.’? Known the world 
over for remarkable range of temperature ac- 
commodation, from the exclusive insulation— 
Woods Everlive down from Northern waterfowl. 


” 





Now still further im- 
proved by new exclu- 
sive Harwood patent 
down equalizers. 
Strong, tough, light 
rainproof windbreaker 
cover and superb virgin 
wool kersey lining. 

Get this modern re- 
finement of the famous Woods ‘*Eiderdown”’— 
long prized by “Sourdough” and ate Ge 
Arctic 78” x 84”, 14 Ibs., $58.50; 90” x 90”, 15 1-2 
Ibs., $67.50. Arctic Junior 78” x 84”, 8 1-2 Ibs., 

16.50; 90” x 90”, 10 Ibs., $57.00. 

Woods Sleeping Robes are also madeinterlined 
with wool batt. Two styles and two sizes for 
sportsmen, priced $20 and $26.50. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by leading 
dealers. If not displayed, please write us. 
New descriptive folders, with sizes and prices, 
mailed FREE. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.,3110 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y.In Canada, Ottawa,Ont. 

















WINCHESTER FIFTY FOUR 


Here is the rifle » .95 
bargain of 1931. The 


regular Standard type solid 

frame, bolt action, 5-shot magazine. Tapered 24” bbl. 
of Winchester nickel steel. Lyman gold bead front 
and two leaf folding rear sights Selected walnut 
stock with finely checkered pistol grip and forearm 
Swivel eyes for sling strap. Caliber 30/30 only. 
(Discontinued caliber in this model.) Perfect for the 
new hi-speed ctg. Regular retail price $45. We 
offer these new guns in original boxes as received 
from Winchester factory at less than half price. 
$24.95 Weship c. o.d. examination for $5.00 M.O. For 
cash in full with order, we pack fine jointed rod free. 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. ( Est. 1913) 



















Cal. -30--40 
Six-S 









KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 


ing parte guaranteed for one year. Sen 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t goods. 
Satisf fed guetomers all over the world. 
orde Money refunded if not satisfactory 


| W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-10 North 10th St., Puitadeiphia, Pa. 





Here one finds that mod- | 











New and Used 
EL POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 


RA K 
BINOCULAR 


$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction orrefund. 
$35 Stereoscopic 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. 


‘ocus. 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New York 


Universal 








In fine used condition, all work. § 15 


Deposit required on al) | 


| 


6 power, universal prism binocular | 


ket; 8 power, 








54 Winchester with Zeiss 
Scope, showing altered bolt handle. 


Fine Construction 


V TESTERN MOUNTS are made of the finest ma- 
terials. Built light but sturdy. Western Mount 
carries scope low on gun, assuring natural alignment 
when gun is thrown to the shoulder. Heclds perfect 
adjustment under all shooting conditions. Made for 
practically all guns. Mounts installed, $20 to $25. 
Zeiss or Hensoldt Scopes. Write today for further 
details. Also write for leaflet on Western Receiver 
Sights. Prices $3.50 to $4.50. Made for most all rifles, 


THE WESTERN GUN SIGHT CO. 
3319 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 


aes 
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Ideal Decoys 


These new, compact, portable duck 
decoys have hollow metal bodies 
that nest together, so supply can be 
carried in hunting coat. Extremely 
lifelike, durable and troubleproof. 
All species $18.00 per dos. at your 
Dealers’ or prepaid from Klamath | 
Falls or Illinois Factory. Sample 

$2.00 postpaid. Free descriptive 

a ular. ideal Decoy Co., Box 


91-B, Klamath Falls, Ore. ag aad 


(= 
| 




















- GET YOUR CAMPING BOOKS 
FROM THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 








BAUSCH & LOMB 








—— 


Telescopic Sight. 
and eye strain is lessened. 


Lyman 5A Scope, 5 power Bausch 
er Lomb lenses ey for super- 
accurale shooting. $44 complete. 


Become an expert with the Lyman 428 
Target stands out clearly 
This Scope 
offers the shooter the best possible scope 
value at a popular price, designed and pro- 
duced with the same precision as the sight- 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


POPULAR PRICED TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
LENSES 







ee 
—— Complete ready to 
mount, $20 


ing scope in U.S. wow aud Navy. Optical 
system by Bausch and Lomb provides bril- 
liant, even, illumination. Closely adjust- 
able mounts. Three power. somplete 
with all parts for mounting, $20, f. o. b. 
factory. Send for free folder. 





“When I went round the world with Lefevers 
on last year I sold Mr. Van der Linden, a Java 


ee, %. dealer, 
~N % ee, just 


he, world’s markets.’ 


0% Lefever’s Expert Sales Manager. 


46 Lefever guns. 
eabled for 137 
2%, what Lefever quality and price does in the 


more 


Mr. Van der Linden 
Lefevers. That’s 


“Who ever 
saw a broken 
Lefever?™ 


So said Ted Wolf, 


% _Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


| For Cabins, 

Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 

Houses, Etc. 


<««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 
Burn wood. 











Open 


| Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved 
60 pounds 
Little fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


$] 2-00 


F.O.B. Backus 


Minnesota 








J Closed 

BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 








SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 


Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


_BACKUS, MINN. 





“NEW “SILENCERS 


Cal. 22. $7. Medium Size $10. — Hi-Powers $12. 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 
Box 163 _ Davenport, lowe © 








Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
erful Lenses. 10-Milerange. Can 
Special Eye Piece for looking at the 


BIG 3 Ff. TELESCOP 


be used as a Microscope. 
Sen, ine ?_— i FREE. Guaranteed 


coon | BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 








Vacation Specials 






Automatic 
.32 or .380 
$13.00 


New German Zehna Auto, .25 Cal. $ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 12.50 
Remington .380 Auto. 14.75 


New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 7 
Pistol, 6-in. barrel 2 

New Hartford .22 Target Automatic 

New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 


.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel 27.50 
New S. & W.; K—.22 target 33.00 
Model 54 .30-30 Winchester bolt action 21.95 

Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 Automatic 13.50 


S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38 1 


Colt’s Army Special .38 SS 
Used Colt .45 Auto. . ; . 22.50 
Leather Holster, all sizes 2.00 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers. 4.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of 81.00. 


Send for cut price catalog on all guns 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 

















Big value. Postpaid $1.75. | 
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The extra 4 pounds of 12 gauge gun and ammunition is often the margin between 
an exhausted hunter at the end of the day and one just comfortably tired 






Photo 


by Bob Becker 


gun for the purpose. One gets a peculiar 
thrill out of the use of a fine small bore, 
properly loaded, on game such as this. 

There is little truth in the oft-expressed 
opinion that the use of a small light gun 
denotes a most skillful shot. In the gen- 
eral run of upland game shooting there is 
very little difference in the killing power 
of one gauge over another. The shots are 
seldom over 30 yards and at that distance 
and under, a 12 kills if held right and a 
20 kills if held right. This is about as 
much difference as there is between them 
when it comes to actual physical efficiency. 
On the longer shots, of course, the story 
is different, but even then not so much as 
one would expect. 

For several seasons the writer has used 
almost entirely a 5%-pound, 20 bore with 
both barrels cylinder, and a 6-pound, 16 
bored cylinder and modified for field 
shooting. The former gun is loaded with 
¥% ounce of shot and the other with % 
ounce. Taking snipe as a means of com 
parison, this being the only game that 
both guns were used on extensively, the 
average for last season with the 20 was 
54 per cent of birds bagged to shells ex- 
pended. With the 16 it was 57. Had 
12 also been used, assuming that it was a 
similar light, open bored piece, I believe 
the average would have probably been 60 
per cent or a little more. This is just 
about what seems to be the real extent of 
the superiority of the large bore over the 
smaller ones for this class of shooting. 
In the absence of proof I am unwilling to 
admit that it is more, and surely 3 per 
cent is worthy of little consideration when 
opposed to the undoubtedly greater com- 
fort and pleasure derived from use of the 
light small bore. A _ slight difference in 
the set of the stock would contribute more 
than this difference. Or the fact that one 
gun seemed to suit the shooter more per- 
fectly as to weight and balance, would be 
sufficient to tip the scales in its favor 
even over a larger bore and heavier load 
of shot, so nearly are the gauges alike for 
the run of upland shooting. 


HIS matter of weight in the gamé gun 

itself though is somewhat deceptive. 
3y excessive weight I do not mean 
many pounds and ounces, but that many of 
the guns are logy and muzzle-heavy. To 
my way of thinking and shooting this is a 
positive fault. There is only one place 
where I will admit such a gun has a place 
on game and that is for geese or large 
ducks, such as shooting on a pass at long 
range and where a steady swing can be 
employed. Of course a muzzile-heavy 


so 


piece might be all right for down-the-line 
trap shooting, but that is outside our con- 


sideration here. There can be little hors: 
sense in a Kentucky rifle balance in a gui 
designed for wing shooting. 

Greener many years ago established an 
ideal balance point as 3 inches forward of 
the standing breech or about the hinge 
joint. This has long been standard for 
well-built guns although balance is som: 
thing really more elusive than that. It cai 
hardly be defined but must be felt to be 
appreciated. In recent years there has beet 
a strong tendency toward guns even lighter 
forward than Greener’s ideal. renee re 
the famous London maker, has opened th 
eyes of many skeptics all over the world b) 
his championing of a 25-inch barrel gun 


These balance so lightly forward that 
they seem less than their actual weight 


and the maker claims many advantages for 
them. The most striking of these, how- 
ever, is that forward allowance is reduced 
and in some cases practically eliminated. 
That there is something to this claim can 


be demonstrated by any careful shooter 
who is open-minded enough to give the 
light-muzzled gun a trial. Surely, if the 
ever-perplexing problem of lead can be 
even partially solved by the use of guns 
with less drag at the muzzle, it is wortl 
a test. 

LL THIS would indicate, and I believé 
4 it is true, that lively balance more - 


extremely lightweight, is most desirable 

a field gun. There is another phase to this 
balance idea. The gun must handle well 
not only while being carried and mounted 
to firing position, but also during and afte: 
the actual discharge. Every ball player 
knows that some bats feel lively and bal 
ance well when simply weighed in the hand 
and yet will jar the whole being when 
ball is hit with them. It is the same with 
guns. The actual behavior when the piec 
shoots is what counts. This is one mort 
reason against overloading for it is easily) 
possible to go so far as to cause undue re 
coil to throw a perfect aim off when too 
heavy a load is used in a very light gun 
It is true that a light gun must be more 
carefully loaded than a heavy one. They 
are more temperamental, if you please, but 
the greater joy in shooting them and the 
lessened fatigue in handling them is worth 
the extra care. 

It is admitted that this feature of light- 
ness can be overdone and is sometimes. 
This varies with individuals, but the man 
who shoots light guns habitually and who 
is not very muscular and is sensitive to 
weight, or in other words, one with a 
delicate touch, can use a lighter gun better 
than the other sort. Likewise, a phleg- 
matic shooter, little inclined to nervous 
action or excitement, can do well with the 
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light gun where one who jerks his gun 
;nto position or who shoots very impulsive- 
ly or at a high pitch of nervous tension, 
would be likely to miss more frequently 
with a light gun due to pulling off just as 
he fires, even perhaps without realizing it. 

As a general rule it is probably best for 
the average shooter not to go below 6 
pounds. But if one does well with a gun so 
light and has opportunity for any warm- 
weather shooting, and will remember its 
limitations then a little 5'%4-pound, 20 bore 
can be a perfect gem for early season work. 
Clothing has something to do with this 
matter. Using the little 54-pound gun for 
sora or early snipe during the warm, 
shirt-sleeve days may be all right, but the 
same gun can prove a failure later on when 
wearing a stiff, canvas, shooting jacket 
that may bind slightly when the arms are 
raised. It is much easier to deflect the aim 
of a gun so light causing misses that are 
accompanied by apparently perfect aim. 
[hen it is that the few extra ounces in the 
gun are useful and the shooter who can 
use one of the very light ones under such 
conditions is a rarity. But even under 
these conditions a 714-pound, muzzle-heavy 





Two fine small bore hammer guns— 
16 and 20 


piece, whatever the gauge, is lumbering, 
unnecessary weight, and a burdensome tool 
in the field to those who have ever tried 
the lighter gun. 

In general I believe the great trend to- 
day is to lighter guns and loads. This in 
the face of long-range propaganda in the 
sporting press. The more carefully the 
matter is gone into the more certainly 
will be the conclusion that, properly 
pointed, a small, light gun and light load, 
especially of shot, will suffice for general 
shooting, and that all the power in the 
world will not avail unless the aim is 
right. 

Our gun problems, just as those involv- 
ing more weighty subjects, should be ap- 
proached tolerantly. Dogma has no place 
n their consideration. Because one finds a 
5%-pound 20 ideal for snipe or partridge 
means just that and nothing more. Ten 
other gunners equally good or better may 
try the same gun with unanimous disgust. 
It is the part of wisdom to suggest, to state, 
perhaps, what has been found satisfactory 
for oneself but to go further only with ex- 
treme caution. The blow strikes close to 

fellow shooter’s heart when a favorite 
gun is condemned and good sportsmen 
should be slow to thus injure the feelings 
of a brother-in-arms. 
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Ohotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 

Choke and Pattern 

Editor:—I once read an article by a man who 
was of the opinion that a modified choke shotgun 
would get more game because most of the duck 
shots obtained by most hunters were far from 
the 60 and 70 estimated yards. In fact, he 
thought that very seldom was a shot taken which 
was not well within the range of a modified bore. 
What is your opinion on this? Should an H. E. 
Super Fox gun be ordered with the usual full 
choke in both barrels or should one barrel be 
modified when the gun is to be used on ducks? 

What per cent is full choke and what is the 
meaning of 80 per cent pattern? How may 
the choke of a gun be determined by experiment? 

Should recoil pads be the type that moves the 
gun straight back or the type that shoves the 
butt up? 

Do duck and crow calls require quite a tech- 
nique with lips and tongue or are they easily 


operated with a little practice? Is the chief: 


problem in knowing the call you are trying to 
imitate ?—George Seiler, Okla. 

Answer: 
his best work with a modified choke I have 
myself killed more ducks with that degree of 
choke than with anything else. At the same time, 
a Super Fox is at its best at long range, and the 
first barrel, being modified, is going to shorten 
the range, so that you won’t have any longer- 
range gun than the ordinary gun. For this 
reason, since most of the killing will be done with 
the first barrel, at long range, I’d have both full 
choke. That was what I did anyhow and the 
gun has proven very satisfactory, so bored. 

The 80 per cent gun means that of the pellets 
in the load, 80 per cent will strike a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. Count the shot in the load, 
put up a paper 4 feet square at 40 yards, shoot 
and strike a circle about the densest portion of 
the pattern, and count the shot within the circle 
It should be 80 per cent of the entire load, Modi- 
fied choke would put in about 65 per cent, 
using this gun. 

Recoil pads are supposed to permit the gun 
to drive back, compressing pad against the shoul 
der. One of the pads I tried recently has a sort 
of crescent-shaped butt, which looked good to me, 
as always fitting the butt to the same place on 
the shoulder. 

Crow and duck calls require a lot of practice 
or they do more harm than good. I can scare 
more crows than I can bring in myself, and I 
have a good call made by Tom Tucker.—C. A. 


Bore and Barrel Length 

Editor:—I would like to ask a few questions 
through the magazine on what gun I ought to 
buy. We have rabbits, squirrels, quail and ducks 
here but do not hunt duck very much. What 
I want is an all-around gun which will do equally 
well on this game. What gun do I want or ought 
I to buy? I have the late Browning catalog and 
see where Capt. Askins endorses the 12 automatic 
and I am thinking of buying one for game after 
August this year. 

The question is what bore, full choke or modi- 
fied and what length barrel? I do not want to 
buy two barrels and do not want to tie up that 
much money in a gun. Which would fill my pur- 
pose the best on this gun—matted, hollow rib or 
ventilated rib and what would be the best load 
to use in this gun?—Clarence M. Scott, Ind. 


Answer I ordered my Browning with twe 
barrels, one choked to 55 per cent and the other 
full choked. If buying but one barrel for gen- 
eral purposes, would have it modified choke, 26 
or 28 inches long, whichever you like the best 
For quail shooting use but 1 ounce of No. 8 
shot, for longer range the progressive powder 
load containing 1% ounces. The best barrel 
carries the raised, ventilated rib, but that costs 
more and the solid, hollow rib is about as good. 
Some kind of rib is required on all automatic shot- 
guns, otherwise the aim will be taken too far 
above the barrel and will make the gun look 
too straight. The modified choke will kill every 
thing you want to shoot, though just a trifle close 
for quail shooting. It is the best you can do, 
though, with one barrel.—C. A. 
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No doubt the average man would do | 





DOUBLE BARREL GUNS 





...AND EASY 


No matter how quickly 
they flush, or in what direc- 
tion they fly — right, left or 
straight away — it makes 
mighty little difference when 
you shoot an L. C. Smith 
Double Barrel Gun. Because 
an L.C. Smith is an adapt- 
able gun—bored wide open 
for the first shot. 10%-15% 
more choke for the second 
barrel. Not too heavy — 
easy to swing. 

You will find light weight, 
perfect balance, that impor- 
tant intangible “feel”, plus 
shooting qualities — all 
important factors — built 
into every L. C. Smith Gun. 

See the Smith Gun line at 
your dealer’s. Write for our 
illustrated, descriptive book- 
let and information about 
our feather weight gun. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN’ 


67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

















MILLS: HANDY HALTER 


TENTED 





. 

Quick -- Easy —Safe 

Worth their weight in 

gold any cold morning 

snaps on and off easily— 

handiest auck halter PER DOZEN 

made saves both POST PAID 

time and temper. Made from one piece of phos 

phorous bronze wire—can't rust, 

Can’t Rust corrode, or wear out. Bronze swiv- 
el prevents twisting anchor line 

or Wear No tangling or strangling 


SEND 25¢ FOR SAMPLE. 

order full dozen, $2 post paid 
no risk 

SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 


HILL & RAFTER «+ SPRING VALLEY, ILL. 


Setter yet, 
You take 


Out 
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SAVE ALL YOUR 
PELTS 
with 


GIBBS ~ 


rt 
Trigger’ 


They HOLD what they CATCH; 
WHOLE PELT not just the feet 4 Big 
Reasons why ‘Two Triggers” are best 
for Muskrat, Mink, ete; positively prevent 
‘‘wring-offs’*; do not have to be set to 
drown; guaranteed against spring break - 
age; do not injure furs. 60¢ ds 

ea., $6.50 doz. postpaid. 


Gibbs “‘Single Grip”? Traps 
are best and lowest priced traps on 
the market Light weight, compart 
easy to place and conceal At 
dealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 
No. 1—Mink, Muskrat, etc 
No. 14%—Skunk, Possum, ete 
No. 2—Coon, Fox, etc 
Other Sizes 






To pad A 






TRAPS 


get the 








15¢ each; $1.65 doz 

30c each; $3.00 doz, 

{0c each; $4.40 doz. 
Available 


Gibbs Humane 
Trapping Capsules 


Traps as effective for 
“Two Triggers’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Practical, 
adaptable, efficient and safe to use. Takes STINK out 
of SKUNK trapping. Is NOT a poison bait and CAN- 
NOT be so used. No. 1 Size for Skunk, Fox, Wood- 
chuck, ete. 75e Doz. Express Collect. Prepaid when 
ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more 


Send for TRAP BOOK and Sample Trap Tag FREE 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 0-5, Chester, Pa 
Manufacturers of the Most Improved Line of Game Trape_ 


make Gibbs ‘Single Grip’’ 


large animals as 

















THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 





Win the hie event because they move Ge gun straight back. 
Write TH circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
E CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 


Box a Sioux Falls, S. D. 














rhis REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath, 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing. camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv. snd mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Big-Game Bullets 


By Ashley A. Haines 


VER since the appearance of the 
high-power rifle for hunting purposes 
back in the middle '90s, the problem 

that rifle and ammunition makers have 
been up against has been to make the 
small caliber (let's say .30 or smaller) do 
the work of the old .40, .45 or .50. And, 
in the opinion of many, it is doubtful if 
they have succeeded as well as, at times, 
we have thought. The large, heavy lead 
or alloy (never harder than 1 tin to 14 
lead) bullet, though traveling at much 
lower velocities than the small-caliber 
bullet used in the high-power rifles al- 
most invariably penetrated well, tore a 
large hole in its passage, often passing 
entirely through the animal and making 
a large hole at point of exit. And Cottar 
says, and he is right, that the one thing 
a hunting rifle must have is penetration. 


Not always has the small-caliber, high- 
power rifle given satisfactory penetra- 
tion. 

Writing in Outpoor Lire a few years 
ago, Cottar gave his experience with 
just three rifles he was using at that 


time, all Winchesters, one a .32 Special, 
one a "95 model using the .30 Springfield 
cartridge and the other a .405. He killed 
a lot of game with all three, liked all the 
rifles, (in fact, said we did not need bet- 
ter ones) but said bullets in all of them, 
at times, lacked penetration. Also said 
that there was not, at that time, a rifle 


made in the United States that would 
shoot through a lion lengthwise. And he 
meant with any type of bullet. And in 


his game shooting, at that time, he used 
both soft-point and full-metal patched 
bullets. One lion he shot either five or 
seven times (I am not sure which) with 
the .405 and later killed it (charging) 
with the .32 Special. He liked the latter 
rifle very much, and though the .405 at 
times lacked penetration, he must have 
found it pretty satisfactory, as a rule, 
for not long ago in an OvrtTpoor Lire 
story he said it had killed more game 
than any other rifle in existence. 

So far I have only mentioned the 
American-made rifles that he used. There 
have been times when he has used the 
double English Express rifles—rifles us- 
ing cartridges far more powerful than 
and it is a sure thing 
the more-powerful 





shot, 


that, shot for 





The Winchester .45-70 was a popular 
rifle in the buffalo days 


But 
African bi 
game hunters, he will read of cases whe: 
even these extremely-powerful rifles fa 
to kill 


instantly when one would thi: 
that they should. And many of the 
double English rifles give energies 


rifles have made the most kills. 
one reads the experiences of 


the way from 4,000 foot-pounds for t! 
400 Jeffery up to 7,600 for the .600. TI! 
400 uses a 400-grain bullet, the .600 
900-grain bullet backed by 100 grains 
Cordite powder! 5 


Then Jeffery has a .500 
rimless cartridge for the 4-shot Jeffer 





A Kodiak bear takes a lot of killing 
Photo from Robert Frothingham 


Mauser rifle, which uses a .535-grain bul 
let giving a velocity of 2,460 foot-seconds 
and an energy of 7,200 foot-pounds ; near 
ly as much energy as the .600, but it is 
very doubtful if it would give the killing 
effect of the larger .600 with its slower 
going, 900-grain bullet. 


OTTAR said a rifle for 

must have penetration. Jeffrey makes 
a double rifle for the .475 cartridge. This 
uses a 500-grain bullet having a velocity 
of 2,100 foot-seconds and energy of 5,000 
pounds. Now, one would think that sucl 
a heavy bullet, even if it did break up 
on impact, would give satisfactory pene 
tration on nearly any animal. But the 
say that the experience of their custom 
ers has shown that it is mot advisable to 
get a velocity much higher than 2,000 
foot-seconds, for when velocity is to 
high, the bullet breaks up on striking th: 
animal and fails to penetrate far enoug! 
to kill it. Now, I believe that this stat 
ment would apply to a good many othe 
bullets when speeded up, say, 500 feet o1 
more per second over the old standard 
2,000-foot-second velocity. As I see 
(also others with whom I have discussed 


game killing 


this matter) the bullet that upsets o1 
striking an animal, say % its length 
but never flies to pieces (at about 


2,000 foot-seconds) and at that velocity 
gives satisfactory penetration, may prove 
quite unsatisfactory when speeded up 500 
foot-seconds or more, as at the latter 
velocity the bullet, as Sir Samuel Baker 
would express it, commits suicide by 
destroying itself. Where such a bullet 
is inclined to fly to pieces on striking, 
and then becomes a “spatter ball,” that 
bullet should not be used. What should 
be done would be to thicken the patch 
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“ Andy” Simons, lately en ete to the 

Alaska Game Commission, the camp 

cook and N. E. Hess with an Alaskan 
brownie killed by the latter 


harden the core, or both. Then, if at the 
higher velocities it gave the same _ up- 
settage at the point that it did at 2,000 
foot-seconds, then I should say that that 
bullet at the higher velocities, let it be 


2500 or 3,000, would give better killing | 


effect on big game than the old style bul- 
let at 2,000 foot-seconds. 
How large or how 


ing? I remember quite well a writer in 
another magazine getting ridiculed for 
saying he would not hesitate to tackle an 
African lion with a .30-30. Cottar kills 
‘em with a .32 Special, a rifle so nearly 
like a .30-30 for killing power that the 
difference is very slight. Then Cottar 
kills big game of Africa with the .30-06 
and .405, also with the big and more- 
powerful double English rifles. And 
others could be mentioned who use guns 
differing greatly in power. Now, which 
is the best? No one knows, but one 
thing is certain—one had better. have a 
rifle with power to spare than one lack- 
ing a wee bit. 


OW let’s go back forty to fifty years. 
Gould's favorite big-game rifle in 
buffalo days was a .45 Sharps. The cart- 
ridge it used was not stated, but I pre- 


sume it used not more than 90 grains of | 


powder as he said he had no use for a 
big-game rifle using less than 50 or more 
than 90 grains of powder. Later he used 
as his favorite big-game rifle a Winches- 
ter .45-70 which he loaded exactly as was 
the old Centennial Winchester .45-75-350, 
except Gould used a 330-grain, hollow- 
point bullet. And of the Centennial, Gould 
said it had probably killed more big game 
than any 
course, American game. He also said 
that many considered the .40-60 and .40-65 
big enough for all American game with 
the possible exception of the grizzly bear. 
N. R. Roberts not long ago, writing a 
most interesting article, stated that the 
best-killing, big-game rifle he ever used 
was a .40-65-260 Winchester with which 
he killed a great deal of big game. Among 
this game was moose, caribou and black 
bear, and he killed caribou at from 200 
to 300 yards. The only fault he had to 
find with that rifle was that it was too 
heavy. As I remember it, he stated he 
had never owned a better-killing, big- 
game rifle than that .40-65 and added that 
he had owned a great many, and among 
them were a good many high-power rifles. 
Why is it one man can get such satis- 
factory killing results with a rifle of such 
moderate power, while another using a 
much more powerful arm finds it none 
too powerful? Explain it if you can, for 
[ can’t. One thing is certain: Thirty 
years or so ago, many were positive that 
a better big-game rifle did not exist than 
the .30-40 Winchester, 303 Savage, or .30- 
30 Marlin or W inchester. Then came the 
30-03 Springfield which was thought still 
better, and following close on its heels, 


powerful a rifle | 
should one have for African game hunt- 
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FOX GUN 








FOX, GU 





Fox Double Barrel Shotgun 
Grade CE . Retail Price $100. 


FOX guns of this and other grades ranging in price to $1,000.00 are made to your 
specifications of selected materials by double gun builders with long years of expe- 
rience in the art of making fine guns. FOX doubles excel in shooting qualities, 
smoothness of operation and beautiful appearance. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 343, eres N.Y. | 











Descripive catalogue upon request 


DIVISION 

















Sale 


| Wineholt Mail Order, Box 46, Woodbine, Pa. 





NO MORE PITTING 


Barrels stay bright, working parts 
|limber, when you oil your guns with 
3-in-One. Blended from animal, min- 
eral and vegetable oils, it cleans and 
protects as it lubricates. Handy cans 


sportsmen’s pamphlet sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
DEPARTMENT A-112 

170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue 

Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3- IN-ONE OIL 


“CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
























Only $5. 75 


Double Act en Revolver, madefrom fin- 
est materials. Coste $12.00 elsewhere. 
All parte drop forged. 22, 32 or 38 - 
Send only 3. with order. Pay expr 

In —ye ala nee on delivery, plusensremanacgeni@ndar today. 


‘and bottles. All stores. Sample and | 


other cartridge, meaning, of | 








in Hirsch-Weis STAGS 


| THEY’RE worn the COLORS 
world over during the Plaid: 





| heaviest rains and the Red & Black 

| coldest weather. a 

| Hirsch-Weis garments Solid: 

| are made of 24-oz. all- maui 

| wool Oregon flannel. Shanes Rad 
Forest Green 


Gueranteed water-proof. 


Eight roomy pockets, (large 
game pocket in back. }Styled ad | yee 





for comfort. Built for wear. 

Breeches to match. 
If your dealer can't supply you, Postage Paid 
order direct. Use coupon below. Sizes 34 to 48 


smeeu@g@geaeaqg&gep#u&@b@Bx&s@ awstats se 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. “Q™ 





Gentlemen: 

C) $11.00 enclosed. Send STAG ee: COMO .oecensm 

( $ 8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches\ Sine" Color.. 

(1 Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors 

Name _— sensivsnsscouansill 

Address sisceentahinegiscensediiliinasesnendanee 
1 City... 











“*Kalam 


or auto. 
board. 


puncture 
Strong but light. Go anywhere. 


There’s Ducks for You—uwith a 
Bring home your limit with a “KALAMAZOO” 


azoo’’—the 


folding, 

-proof duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable, 

Check as baggage, carry by hand 
Up or down in a jiffy. All sizes. Use with your out- 

Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 


Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 690 Harrison St., | Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers . 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 


improve your 
marksmanship 


accurate, silent, 


powerful, 

smokeless 
We also carry 
a complete line 
W. & C. Scott 
renowned 
Shotguns 
Rifles, an 
Revolvers 






“Senior” 
Model $19 
















“Mark 1” $15 






Junior $10 








\ - 
K Send 25¢ in stamps for new 
\ 144 page, profusely illustrated 

American and Imported 
rms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


ae Oe tO) 3 DIS ae Ere 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 



















Bean's Maine Hiking Shoe 


The 


















most practical 
and comfortable shoe 
we have ever offered 
for bird shooting and 
general outing. 


Good weight olive | 
green duck with fair- 
ly thick, pure crepe NEW | 


rubber soles and heels 
that will not slip, also 
Fibre Shank to sup- HEIGHT 
port arch, a feature $32 
not found in other ay 
rubber soled canvasPostpaid 

shoes. This shoe has 
proved so popular that 
we are now making 
it in a 12” height as 
well as a 


12” 





6% inch 
height. 
Extra 
height 


protects 

stockings against briars and bushes. 

Prices 61%", $2 
Postpaid. 


Sizes 5 to 12. 


Send for free sample of canvas and rubber and 
New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr., 353 Main Street, Freeport,Maine | 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


e 
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nerves and betters the 





cast when big fellows are 
us Shy and patience trying. 
Mention Outdoor Life in 


writing to Advertisers 





| he seemed to like our bunch. 
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the .30-06, a still better one. But still 
something with more kick to it was 
needed, by some, and they took the .405. 


And now we have the Magnums. And 
still the game sometimes fails to drop 
| dead when the trigger is pulled. From 


which one may be excused for wondering 
if game is harder to kill to-day than in 
black-powder days, or in the early days 
of the high-powered rifle which then gave 
less velocity and energy than now. 

W. H. Wright, author of “The Grizzly 
Bear,” killed five grizzlies, one shot each, 
and, as I remember it after several years 
since reading, he hardly moved out of his 
tracks during the shooting. The distances 
he shot at were from 40 to 85 yards; 
gun used, a 12-lb, Winchester single shot, 
A5 caliber, 100 grains powder and a 
special 600-grain pure-lead bullet. He 
said that one shot through the shoulders 
of a grizzly never failed to settle matters 
at once. Sir Samuel Baker in his in- 
tensely interesting book, “Wild Beasts 
and Their Ways,” used a double English 
rifle of .577 caliber in which he used 6 
drams of powder (black, of course, as 
he wrote in black powder days) and a 
650-grain solid bullet. For thin-skinned 
game, he used a pure-lead bullet and for 
hard-skinned game a bullet cast from 
harder alloy. But ALWAYS he used 
SOLID bullets as he had no faith in the 


| penetrating qualities of the hollow-point, 


or Express bullet. His requirements were 
that the bullet should never go to pieces, 
but that it should always mushroom but 
penetrate to the skin on opposite side 
from which it entered. And it is a 
strange thing to note how many times he 
killed his game with a single shot and 
how often the bullets came up to his re- 
quirements. It is doubtful if there are 
many big-game hunters of to-day who, 
for the number of shots fired, get more 
big game than did Sir Samuel Baker with 
his double-barrelled .577. 


But let’s go back to Cottar’s .405 
which, at times, lacked penetration. I 
am writing entirely from memory. My 


understanding of the matter is that nearly 
all cases where penetration was lacking 
were at short range. And this is decid- 





edly bad, as at short range it usually 
means one is in a dangerous situation 
Now I sincerely believe that had that 
405 bullet been loaded to give black- 
powder velocities, let’s say 1,400 foot 
seconds, it would have penetrated deep 


ly enough. A _ .44-40 revolver has shot 
through the shoulders of a lion. But the 
bullet, of course, held together. The .405 


didn’t, or mushroomed too much, due, of 
course, to bullet having too soft a core 


too thin a patch, or both. At longer 
range, where the velocity would have 
been less, let’s say 1,400 foot-seconds, 


the penetration would have been okeh, 
but, of course, energyless, as bullet would 
have held together better. 

One thing decidedly wrong with a 
good many bullets that they shed 
their patches soon after entering an ani- 


is 


mal. This reduces the weight of a bul- 
let that, at best, is mone too heavy. 
And the soft, unprotected core of that 
bullet is further reduced in weight as 
it enters further in the animal until, 
even in deer, one at times finds but a 
small part of the bullet at the end of 
its trail. And this result has often hap- 


pened with 2,000-foot-second bullets. Speed 
‘em up and they become “spatter balls.” 


This may not be true in all sizes, 
though it surely has proven true in 
some. 


3ut we have been asking for speed and 
more speed. Black-powder velocities 
were not high enough. Then we got 
2,000-foot-seconds, and many thought that 
the limit. Then came 2,300, later 2,700 
then 3,000, followed by 3,500, and now we 
have it that the near 4,000-foot-second 
velocity rifle is in sight. With the in- 
crease of speed, I am pretty certain that 
we shall have to use bullets with harder 
cores or thicker patches, or, maybe, full- 
patched bullets but with different shaped 
points. I had not thought of the shape 
of the point of a full metal-patched bul- 
let influencing its killing effect until the 
matter was brought to my attention by 
Mr. Stevenson. But it now looks to me 
as if it might have a good deal to do 
with it. But this is something he, no 
doubt, will fully explain later. 


Cutting the Cost of Target Shooting 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


66 OU might just as well sign up,” I 
said to Jim as he turned back from 
the firing line at our indoor range. 

“The sooner a member the sooner the fun 

starts.” 

I had been after Jim for a long time to 
join the club, and like all good fellows 
who love rifle shooting, he wanted to join. 
But he felt that he could not afford such 
a luxury, such an expensive sport, as he 
called it. I tried to convince him that prob- 
ably it was the least expensive of all our 
real, manly sports, I invited him down time 
after time, and finally he came. We had 
spent the evening shooting and he had met 
most of the good shots of the club, I felt 
confident that he would join. 

“T guess I won't join,” Jim finally said. 


“T’d like to, but I can’t afford it. I was 
sure I couldn’t from the first.” 
“But $10 won’t break you,” I argued. 


“The membership fee covers everything 
except the cost of any bulbs you break on 
the range. Come on, let’s make out a mem- 
bership card and have it done with.” _ 

But he hung back and said little until 
we got back to the car and were started 
for home. It was past me for I knew he 
could afford $10 as well as I could. He 
made a fine impression on the fellows and 
Besides he 


was a pretty good shot in the bargain. 

“What's the matter, Jim?” I asked as he 
got out at his home. “I thought sure you'd 
want to join.” 

“I do want to join,” he said, “the worst 
way, but where would I get off shooting 
my little old .22 repeater against those 
Winchester .52s and .22 Springfields. Gosh, 
there wasn’t a rifle there that didn’t cost 
right close to $50. Ten dollars, man, that 
is only the entrance fee. I can’t afford 
such rifles as those, it’s tin cans for me, 
as usual.” 

“But you don’t need such a rifle for in- 
door shooting,” I insisted. “There are 
other rifles ry 

“The heck you don’t,” he came back. 
“Tf you didn’t need them, what’re those 
fellows doing with them? I couldn’t afford 
to sink over $15 in a rifle, and I couldn't 
get a sling shot for that. No use, good 
night and thanks for taking me over.” 

“Hold on, not so fast,” I said. “Listen, 
I can help you out on that score too 
Climb back here into the car and get 
your pencil.” 

And here is what I told Jim. In the 
first place, there are many fellows just 
like Jim, who are not in rifle clubs for the 
same reason that has kept him out. They 
know that they can not afford what to 
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them, on first glance, is a luxury. And 

right here I admit that when one goes the ‘. , 

limit for rifles, sights and the like, it is a 

ding-busted expensive sport. Too much for O1H y I 

me u bet,—but— 

me, yO a . . 


erage shooting at the short, indoor | 
ranges. This I have proved to my own 
itisfaction and to the satisfaction of many 
thers. In fact, even up to 100 yards one 
loes not have to have a $100 rifle to do 
od shooting. 

“Yes,” interrupted Jim. “But they all 
ive that kind just the same. All I see, 
ill yw ay. 

“M aybe,” I agreed. 
nd then I continued. | 
“You noticed my target rifle, didn't | 

I asked him. 
“Fat chance of my owning a Ballard like 

t,” he snorted. 

When I told him what the rifle had cost | 


“But just listen,” 





The pre-war favorite on the left was 


picked up for $5. The one on the 

right weighs 7 pounds. The Reming- 

ton No. 4 needs a heavier forearm but 
holds very steady as it is 


me he wouldn’t believe it, but finally after | 
a lot of talk I,convinced him that now and | 
then one has an opportunity to pick up a 
fine rifle in almost new condition, cheap. 
Or if he would rather build his own rifle 
from a new one he could do that without 
much outlay of money. 

“A Stevens Favorite,” I went on. 
“Breeched up tight, hammer and trigger 
—— and adjusted shoots to beat the | 
Dand, | 

“O yea?” he insinuated. “Presto and | 
you turn a $10 kid’s rifle into a fine target | 
rifle. Show me.” 

“It won’t cost you $10,” I came back. | 
“You can get one for about $7 from the 
N. R. A. Service Company.” 

“Is ’at so?” he exclaimed, sliding to the 
edge of the seat. 

“Sure,” I assured him. “You can add 
weight by taping lead to the barrel, or a 
lead forearm. A Favorite can be made to 
weigh over 7 pounds if you'll also load 
the stock with shot. You can make a 
barrel band for the sling, and with loops 
from a Krag or an old flip-up Springfield, 
and a used army sling, that is fixed. This 
rifle has a 24-inch barrel and when 
weighted holds like a Springfield.” 

“But how about the sights?” he de- 
manded. “It would be great to stick a $10 | 
sight on such a rifle. I can’t see...” 

“That’s easy, too,” I went on. “You | 
have seen one of those old Lyman wind- 
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And why not? 
swept skies, 
of sun and sleep. 
a fresh-made cup of the new G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee. 


There’s a real thrill and real comfort in 
the trip that cuts you down to the last 
possible ounce of equipment! 


Air straight from wind- 
plenty of exercise and plenty 
And with your meals— 


G. Washington’s has been brewed for you. 
It gives 


you the best coffee you’ve ever 
Put a teaspoonful in a cup, add hot 


water and there you are! No waiting. No 


cleaning out grounds. 
to carry. 
a tiny 


No bulky coffee pot 
All your coffee equipment is in 
can of brown crystals that makes 


as many cups as a heavy can of coffee- 
bean coffee. 





You'll find G. Washington’s at the grocers. 
Try it out now at home. 
ple, write 
Avenue, 


For FREE sam- 
Washington, 1006 Hanover 
Morris Plains, N. J. 
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Carry a team of mules in your tool box {" 


GET AWAY in your car, far into the wilds: leave 
behind all fear of ditches, snow and mud; get there 


easily, quickly . . . withthe new “Anchor” Auto- 
Puller. When your car gets stuck in the bad road 
. one man can pullit out in a jiffy. 
Sturdy, powerful, compact, simple to use. eee 
12 ft. of forged chain, 48 ft. of flexible wire rope . 
gives a bo oot reach. Packed complete in canvas 
sack, 9’ by 14” by 3”... weighs only 19 pounds. 
Carry it under seat or in tool box... it's there 
when you need it. 
Only $9.85 complete delivered in United States, 
east of Mississippi River; $10.75, west. Prices else- 
where on request. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
or mailed C.O.D, Order your “Anchor” Auto- 
Puller today, and go where others don’t dare follow. 
Handy for any pulling job. Circular free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING CO. 
836 Ottver Bios. Pitrtspurcn, Pa, 
Since 1920 Mfrs. of Industrial Pulling Equipment 












Improve Your 
Shooting 


Put Wilbur Gun Sights on 
; : your gun and watch the 
birds drop. Makes a poor marksman good and 
a good one better. For quail, grouse, woodcock, 
ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds. Cc lamps on 
breech. For double-barreled guns only. Spec- 
ify gauge. Postpaid $2.50 including booklet 
‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” New York 
Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P. O. Box 185, Times Square, N. Y. City 




















HUNTING 
COATS 


Waterproof - 
Weatherproof 


Something NEW! New 
comfort! New Freedom! 

A soft, pliable, roomy 
leather hunting coat, Ab- 
solutely water and wind 
proof. 

Will last a lifetime. Made 

of waterproofed buffed 
horsehide tanned  exclu- 
sively for us. Will not 
scuff or tear. Lighter and 
stronger than canvas. Dead 
grass color. Large reinforced Washable, game 
pockets. WA a A aoe pocket opens out flat 
BLOODPROOF AME y, 

POCKET with Talon zippers ae prone OO 
on 3 sides, cpens out flat for the great Mid- 

‘ ez The — ens western Brand 
coat for real comfort and free- 

dom of movement. Great for line of _sport togs. 
duek hunting. WATERPROOF Get our Catalog of 
LEATHER BREECHES AND Quality Sport Togs 
HAT TO MATCH. IT’S FREE 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
° Berli 

















Fully Illustrated 
Largest Steck in U. S. 


Imported Arms & 


American & 
Full Line Ss Targets*. Game Laws, Valuable Data, 
All Ballistics, New Gun Models, Air Guns, Telescopes, 
Engraving, *Restocking*, Skeet and Trap Equipment, 
Fine Shot Gun Barrels Replaced, Gun iring, 
Gun Club Accessories, Articles by Leading Authorities. 
ew Send 25c¢ in stamps for this 144 page catalog. 


A. | OF STOKGER. INn« 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House 1 Americ« 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 
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On the left a Marble Simplex, for which 

a target disc can be secured. Next a 

Lyman 52-A wind gauge; third, a 

Stevens wind gauge Vernier and, last, 

a good, used Lyman 1-A. All of them 
used sights 


gauge peep sights, No. 52-A, I think they 
called it? And also those fine old-time 
Vernier rear sights so much used before 
the Lyman No. 103 came on the scene? 
These sights can all be picked up at very 


reasonable prices. Sure, I'll help you 
locate one if you want. Or if you don't 
get a wind-gauge rear sight, try out a 


plain Lyman rear with target disc and a 
wind-gauge globe front sight which were 
formerly made by Stevens and Winchester 
and are still to be had in fine used condi- 
tion, with the Lyman, and you can get a 
used, one, this makes a good combination. 
Not a No. 103, I'll admit, but it will do the 
business and that is all any good set of 
sights can do. Don’t forget we are fixing 
you up to fit your pocketbook. If you 
had lots of sheckles—well if wishes were 
horses—you know.” 

“Boy howdy,” exclaimed Jim. “I could 
fix up a rifle like that for less than $15. 
Would such an outfit shoot?’ 


66QHOOT,” I smiled; then I told him of 

a certain match that was shot out in 
Idaho a while ago. Five dollars a shot, a 
Springfield Sporter against a Stevens 
Favorite .25 Stevens rim fire at 100 yards. 
The two men fired three shots and the 
Favorite won the money all three times. 
This Favorite had a lead forearm. At 
another time an old Stevens Favorite took 
five turkeys out of seven at a turkey shoot 
against higher-priced rifles; it had been 
tinkered a little, naturally. I have seen 
Favorites, properly sighted and worked 
over, of course, shoot possibles and near 
possibles right along on indoor ranges. A 
Stevens Model 53, bolt-action single-shot 
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retailing for $6 or less recently shot pos- 


sible after possible at 75 feet. A Win- 
chester model 59 or 60 will probably do 
the same, as will the new Remington single- 
shot, bolt-action soon to be on the market, 
and I own a Remington No. 4 rifle in .25 
rim-fire caliber that shoots and shoots. 

I reminded Jim that any of these light 
rifles, if sighted and set up and weighted, 
will shoot like heck. The main difference 
between them and their costlier brothers is 
less weight and handwork. The bolt ac- 
tions are more expensive to sight up. How- 
ever, I told him that if he could pick up 
a Marble flexible tang sight it would most 
likely work fine on any of these bolt ac- 
tions. For me a tang sight is always to 
be prefered to the receiver type, it is nearer 
the eye and—well, I like ’em best, that’s 
all. 

“You're kidding me? 
enthused. 

“I certainly am not,” I assured him. 
“These little rifles almost invariably will 
shoot closer than the average man can hold. 
Why, the average shooter can’t begin to 
make a really high-grade rifle like a 
Springfield or a special single-shot perform. 
If you can't afford a Springfield, a Win- 
chester .52, or a rebuilt Ballard or Stevens, 
there is no question but what you can make 
yourself a most satisfactory short and 
medium-range target arm from one of 
these light rifles, and at a very little cash 
outlay.” 

Finally I explained to him that the aver- 
age run of repeating .22s can not be made 
to shoot much better than they do as is- 
sued; whereas with the single shots one is 
able to breech up the action, in most cases, 
and do a lot of tinkering that brings them 
up into a higher class. And most of this 
work can be done without spending a 
plugged nickel, by the rifleman himself. 

“Boy, howdy,” exclaimed Jim, finally. 
“I'm going to try your idea out. I be- 
lieve it will work and I'll have a lot of 
fun working over my own rifle. Now you 
watch me.” 

Jim paid his membership fee to the Club, 
and while I won’t say which rifle he se- 
lected and rebuilt, he learned how to cut 
the high cost out of target shooting. Be- 
sides he is getting most valuable practice, 
and while he is planning on a fine rifle 
some day, he is right now having the time 
of his life, at a price that he can afford. 


demanded Jim all 


One of the World’s Greatest Needs 


By J. V. K. Wagar 


RADITION rules that no one can 

mention a need extending farther 

than the edges of one county without 
saying something about better 5-cent ci- 
gars. In fact, one with a discerning nose 
can often discover within the limits of one 
small cabin the need for better, or smaller, 
5-cent cigars. 

But since this concerns itself with re- 
loading, let me assure all judges of to- 
baccos that smoking has no place in the 
following discussion. Ever since the night 
when I entered the shooting lair of a 
friend, to find him seated at a table, his 
Stetson hanging on the back of his head 
and a lighted 5-inch Mexican cigarette 
dangling from his mouth to within an inch 
of an Ideal powder measure full of black 
powder, and the lid off, I have held that 
smoking and certain parts of reloading 
should be divorced. . 

Our great need in this instance consists 
of a cigar-shaped object, but it should cost 
far less than a nickel. Each year I am 


surer that this great need is for a round- 
nosed, square-based, metal-jacketed 7 mm. 
Mauser bullet selling for 1% 


cents or 


Right at this point, I suppose, all 
incurable .25 and .30 caliber addicts will 
desert us, but we shall carry on despite 
their undeniable assertions to the effect 
that the 7 mm. is neither .25 nor .30 and 
is, therefore, an inventive abortion. 

The 7 mm. Mauser cartridge has been 
recommended by too many outstanding 
hunters and gun authorities for anyone 
else to doubt its desirability, and its light 
recoil, range, penetration, good-killing 
power, and great accuracy in rifles lighter 
than standard for the .30-06 cartridge are 
advantages proved by many of us to our 
entire satisfaction. Yet, the 7 mm. has not 
become popular in proportion to its merits. 


less. 


N THESE days, with the exception per- 

haps, of the old standard .30-30, central- 
fire rifle cartridges are popular in propor- 
tion to the amount of experimenting the 
gun cranks (most of whom are reloaders) 
do with them. And right here is where 
the 7 mm. is lacking—in reloading appeal, 
in the parlance of the day—and with few 
men reloading this cartridge, less that is 
interesting is written about it than is writ- 





ten about the more tinkered-with car- 
tridges. 

Those who reload the 7 mm. find that 
either hard work or considerable expens: 
are inescapably involved. Many of the 
older cartridges like the .32-20, .32-40, and 
.45-70 can be accurately reloaded with un 
sized bullets seated into unsized cases, but 
in most 7 mm. rifles the fired cases ar: 
so greatly expanded at the necks that they 
must be neck-sized before they will again 
hold proper bullets. Nor is this all. Cast 
bullets for the 7 mm. are usually so larg: 
in diameter that they must be sized. Then 
one frequently discovers that the sized 
neck is too small for the sized bullet and 
must be expanded to fit it. 

With the low-priced tong tools these 
operations must be done singly, and _ the 
heavy 7 mm. cases necessitate a consid- 
erable expenditure of effort for their ac- 
complishment. One can simplify this 
reloading with cast bullets by experiment- 
ing with different neck-sizing dies until 
one is found that reshapes the necks to 
fit the sized bullets exactly. But, extra 
dies are expensive and the cases are still 
hard to work. Some of the newer shoot- 
ers take this as a matter of course and 
do not resent the difficulty of modern re- 
loading, but older riflemen too often recall 
the days when more men were interested 
in reloading and got very fine accuracy 
with older cartridges by using very simple 
and inexpensive tools, and little work. 

Heavy bench tools, which perform sev- 
eral reloading operations simultaneously 
and which greatly reduce the difficulty of 
reshaping heavy cases, are made, but these 
are often quite expensive and bulky for 
the average man, and cases do not last 
long when worked as much as they fre- 
quently are in these heavy tools. 

Because of these difficulties, one finds 
most of his shooting acquaintances reload- 
ing the 7 mm. with factory-made, jacketed 
bullets, which usually necessitate only neck- 
sizing, but here again perfection is lacking. 


N THE first place, all factory-jacketed 

7 mm. bullets are in fact, quite expensive. 
There are no available bullets selling for 
90 cents per hundred as there are for the 
.25 and .30 calibers. Most 7 mm. bullets 
cost $2.70 per hundred, and even the cheap- 
est ones cost $2.50 per hundred. For 
coyotes and larger game no one begrudges 
this high bullet cost, or even the cost of 
factory cartridges, for there is very little 
of such shooting and the rewards for each 
successful shot are great. But many of 
us can and like to shoot as many as 200 
shots a day at target or small vermin, 
and bullets at more than 2 cents each soon 
thins one’s purse. Furthermore, existing 
7 mm. bullets are not well adapted to 
extensive reloading. 

All the factory-made 7 mm. bullets I 
have used—and I believe I have used all 
known weights and brands—are definitely 
subcalibered, measuring .2835 to .2842 of 
an inch compared with the usual barrel- 
groove diameters of .2852 to .286 of an 
inch. With high-pressure loadings and in 
Mauser barrels with heavy lands, these 
bullets upset sufficiently to stop serious 
gas leakage, but in the medium and low- 
power loads that prove most useful for 
small game, vermin, and usual target 
shooting, and which contribute most to 
barrel life, they do not seal the bore very 
well. Moreover, most of these bullets are 
thickly jacketed with metals which are 
advertised to resist deformities like tough 
steel. Such claims are interesting, for 
most of us realize that it is the duty of 
rifle-barrel lands to deform these jackets 
and that modern-barrel steels are tough 
but not particularly hard. All of which 
seems a fair explanation of why the rifle 
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lands at the breeches of our high-power 
rifles become rounded after so few days 
if shooting. 





Bullet jackets must be thick and tough | 


m high-velocity bullets of small caliber to | 


prevent premature expansion on large 
vame, but for small game and vermin 
shooting at moderate velocities, we as- 
suredly do not need such thick, tough, and 
expensive jackets. For ready expansion 
on vermin, for little upsetting of the lands, 
ind for the very useful and economical 


velocities (from the standpoint of powder | 


consumption, barrel life, and case endur- 
ance) of 1,600 to 2,300 foot-seconds, we 
need a light bullet of from 100 to 140 
grains weight, having the full groove 
diameter of the best barrels, and having a 
thin, easily drawn and formed jacket and 
ogive permitting inexpensive manufacture. 
\t these moderate velocities a round- 
pointed, square-based bullet would do quite 
as well as a spitzer bullet with boattail. 
\ full metal-jacketed bullet would be de- 
sirable for small game shooting, but a 
soft-pointed bullet would serve most uses. 


OE outstanding desideratum of such a 
bullet for the reloader would be a low 
price. Bullets costing $1.50 per hundred 
would effect a material saving on the now 
lowest price of $2.50 per hundred, and if 
the bullets could be sold for a price nearer 
$1 than $1.50 per hundred, we would not 
complain a bit. 

Is all this just a day dream? I think 
not. The use of the 7 mm. Mauser car- 





A National Forest Cabin 


By CarvLeton A. SCHEINERT 
who follows up a recent article with a 





more detailed discussion of National | 


Forest cabins, where and how to build 
them 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 





tridge is not just a passing fad. It is, 
admittedly, one of the very oldest high- 
power cartridges, but it is in design quite 
as modern as any. It seems, in fact, that 
we are just catching up with its excel- 
lence. It is a justly popular sporting and 
target cartridge with an enviable record 
of accomplishment throughout the world. 
It is quite noticeable that, among the host 
of .275, .276 and .280 specials, magnums, 
Rosses, Newtons, and similar cartridges 
which have their moment of fame and are 
in turn forgotten, and which were designed 
to combine the advantages of the .25 and 
30 calibers, one of which is often too small 
and the other often too large for the bulk 
of our shooting, the 7 mm. suffers little 
from comparison and alone gains steadily 
in favor. We can expect greater popu- 
larity, now that the Winchester Model 54 
rifle is chambered for the 7 mm. Mauser 
cartridge, and it is rumored that another 
domestic bolt-action will soon be so cham- 
bered. A special reloader’s bullet is needed 
to incite the still greater interest this ex- 
cellent cartridge deserves. 

Some will object to the bullet I have 
advocated, giving as their reason the like- 
lihood that some one would attempt to 
drive it at too high velocities, for which 
it would not be adapted. This is probably 
very true, for we still have people with 
us who delight in racing trains to cross- 
ings, shooting moose with high speed loads 
designed for coyotes, and wounding deer 
with slowly expanding bullets intended for 
lions, but if they were not doing these 
things, they would be doing other things 
as bad, if not worse. Many of us do need; 
and wish for, a truly good-jacketed bullet 
for medium power 7 mm. reloads. 
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To those sincerely interested in a 
really fine glass we will mail free 
the 32-page illustrated Binocular 
Guide illustrated at right. 


MORE DUCK 


if you use 


BINOCULARS 


A flock coming in! What are 
they? Through a B & L Binoc- 
ular their mahogany heads and 
light colored bodies stand out 
clearly. Youcan tell that they 
are canvasbacks long before the 
other fellow can see them. 

Because of darkness, haze and 
other adverse conditions you 
need a really fine glass. Bausch 
& Lomb Binoculars are as fine as 
can be made—sturdy to with- 
stand hard treatment, 
optically superb to 
give you a clear bril- 
liant image. At 
optical stores and bet- 
ter sports shops, $53 
and up. A 4-power 
model $17.50. 2-power 
Sport Glass $13.50 











Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
















BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


743 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


e ¢ ¢ 









What good is a firearm unless 
you can hit the mark? Here's just what you need 
in developing marksmanship with your pistol, 
revolver or rifle. Set this K-B Backstop in your 
basement or out in the open. You can then practice to 
your heart's content without danger of injuring people 





or damaging property. Target box of heavy gauge 
steel absolutely prevents ricochet and back spat- 
ter. Get one and see how it will increase your 
proficiency in shooting. Send for Free circular and 
special introductory price. 

KOEHLER BROTHERS 

210 Water St. 


Saginaw, Mich. 







== Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
WHEW METHOO No heating is necessary. $ 00 
j ital Restores the finish on 5 wo 
i) ae guns in ten minutes for 
Sse; ous cous UME Send for circular’* What Gunsmiths Say” 


a New Method Gun Bluing Co. 





Desk 0-10, New Method Bldg. Bradford, Pa. 


For Better Vision » » Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 





743 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y, 
Send free 32 Page Binocular Guide. 




















THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract more birds than old- 
style, cumbersome decoys. 


Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 


Stake-out Geese $12.00 doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 
Samples, or dozen, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


Specify species of duck. 















“LONG RANGE” EJECTOR 


Maurice H. Decker, Gun Editor of Fur-Fish-Game, Columbus, Ohio, 
lost his ‘Long Range” Double in Twin Lakes. 63 days it lay in the lake, chen 
Maurice fished it out, cleaned the mud and water out of it and was surprised 
to find it worked and shot as well as ever. Said Gun Editor Decker, “Ic 
looks like nothing that can happen to a hunter will put your “Long 


Range”’ Double out of business. Ic surely is a Durable 


Double.’’ 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 













WM. R. JOHNSON CO. fac. 
70 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 
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Sights and Their Adjust- 
ment 


HEN all that one requires of his 
rifle is to surely hit a deer at 100 
to 150 yards, no particular refinement of 
the sights is necessary. If the shooter 
knows a little about how to aim and how 
to squeeze the trigger, the ordinary open 
sights that come on the plainer factory 
rifles will do. By experimental firing, the 
rear sight can be raised or lowered, and 
either of the sights can be driven to the 
right or left in their slots to make the 
rifle shoot approximately where it is aimed 
at the desired range. This is all that the 
average uninformed and untrained shooter 
demands in his rifle sights. He does not 
understand the more refined sights. 
But if a shooter desires to be able to 


surely hit small game at a range much 
greater than 25 yards, or to make sure 
and killing shots on big game at over 
about 150 yards, then he must choose 
sights that are not affected much by 
changes in light and that have accurate 
adjustments for elevation and windage. 


And he must also study up all the fine 
points of rifle marksmanship, particularly 
those points dealing with the firing posi- 
tions, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the 
shot, and sight adjustment. 

The experienced hunter-rifleman seldom 
or never adjusts his sights for distance 
when actually hunting. Instead, he ad- 
justs them with the greatest accuracy for 
a given range, and he knows exactly how 
much to aim lower at shorter ranges or 
higher at longer ranges so as to allow 
for the rise or drop of the bullet above 
or below the line of aim at other dis- 
tances according to the trajectory of the 
cartridge. 

For example, take a rifle shooting a 
30-06 cartridge, muzzle velocity 2,700 foot- 
seconds. If it be sighted in at 200 yards, 
the bullet will strike about 2% inches 
above the line of aim at 100 yards and 
will drop 1% inches at 225 yards, 4 inches 
at 250 yards, 9 inches at 300 yards, and 
22 inches at 400 yards. Such a rifle and 
cartridge will be all right for big game, 
without any allowance in aiming, up to 
about 240 yards. Beyond that, the hunter 
holds his front sight higher on the animal 
to allow for the drop of the bullet. 


UT here is something that the beginner 

seldom takes into consideration. A 
rifle never continues for very long to shoot 
correctly with a given sight adjustment. 
Little changes in ammunition, firing posi- 
tion, temperature, barometer, light, etc., 
make a constant variation in where the 
bullets strike with a given sight adjust- 
ment. If the hunter would know exactly 
where his rifle is hitting at all times, know 
that it is exactly right for say 200 yards 
as above, so that he knows exactly how 
high or low the bullet will strike at other 
distances, and thus hit game at longer 
ranges, he must every few days set up a 
little target at the desired range, take a 
few sighting shots, and adjust his sights 
so that the bullets strike exactly where he 
aims. If he has only the ordinary open 
sights, he finds that the step elevator on 
the rear sight does not give anything like 
fine enough adjustment, that the slots soon 
wear loose from driving the sights back 
and forth through them, and that each 
time he expends $2 worth of ammunition, 
and even then he only gets the adjustment 
approximately correct. But if he is using 
properly adjustable sights, he fires three 
shots, notes where their center comes, 
makes the necessary changes in his ele- 
vation and windage to bring the center 
of impact to the point of aim, and the job 
is done—T. W. 
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NewAé&A Goods 


New Arms and Ammunition Goods 
EMINGTON 7 m/m Model 30-S rifle and 
new 7 m/m ammunition: The Remington 

Arms Company have just produced their Models 
30 and 30-S rifles to shoot the 7 m/m Mauser 
cartridge. As is well known, the writer does 
not consider the Model 30 rifle an entirely satis- 
factory arm, but can highly indorse the Model 
30-S rifle in this caliber. It is a most excellent, 
high-grade, bolt-action, sporting rifle with modern 
sights and excellent, modern stock and is capable 
of responding to all the skill that a trained rifle- 
man can develop. 

The Remington Arms Company have also pro- 
duced two new 7 m/m Mauser cartridges for the 
above and other rifles of this caliber. One is 
loaded with a 139-grain, Hi-speed bullet and the 
other with a 175-grain, Express Mushroom bullet. 


Both bullets have hollow points and gilding 
metal jackets. The following are the ballistic 
characteristics of these two cartridges as com- 
pared with the old, original 7 m/m Mauser cart 
ridge: 
Old New New 
175 gr. 139 gr. 175 or. 
5.7: 2h Gm. 
Weight of bullet, grains 175 139 175 
Muzzle Velocity, foot- 
seconds ........ el 2300 2900 2550 
Muzzle Energy, foot- 
pounds ....... 2060 2600 530 
Trajectory midway “of 200 
yards-inches . <- 2.5 3.0 
The above velocities are understood to have 


been taken in a rifle with 30-inch barrel. In the 
24-inch barrel of the Remington Model 30-S rifle, 
they will be about 100 foot-seconds less. 


In the writer’s opinion, the 139-grain, Hi- 
speed cartridge should be excellent for deer, 
sheep, goat, caribou, black bear, and, of course, 


smaller animals. It should prove one of the best 
cartridges in existence for deer. The 175-grain, 
Express Mushroom cartridge should prove amply 
powerful enough for any American big game, in- 
cluding moose and the larger bear. 

Not having a Remington rifle, the cartridges 
were tried in a 7 m/m Niedner Springfield rifle, 
and in a 7 m/m Krieghoff Mauser rifle. They 
shot very excellently in both arms and gave good 
accuracy. It is interesting to note that at 100 
yards the Express Mushroom cartridge gave a 
center of impact 6 inches higher in the Niedner, 
and 3% inches higher in the Mauser rifle than 
did the Hi-speed cartridge, the sight adjustment 
being identical. Both rifles had 26-inch barrels, 
but the Mauser has a raised matted rib the 
full length of the barrel. Probably in most rifles 
the centers of impact with both cartridges will be 
very close to gether at 200 yards, and sometimes 
they may come close enough to permit of inter- 
change of ammunition without change in sight 
adjustment. 

The angles of elevation with these two cart- 
ridges are as follows: 


Range 139 grain 175 grain 
Yards Hi-Speed Exp. Mushroom 
100 2.0 inches 2.7 inches 
200 4.3 inches 5.7 inches 
300 7.3 inches 9.1 inches 
400 10.0 inches 12.9 inches 
500 14.0 inches 17.3 inches 
600 18.5 inches 22.2 inches 

—T. W. 


A New Winchester 

5 Napen Winchester Repeating Arms Company is 
announcing the advent of a new model trap 
gun, Model 12, called the Standard Trap Gun. 
The gun is made to sell at a low price, not 
much higher than the standard field and duck 
gun. It comes in 16, 20 and 12 gauge. Two 
stock dimensions are standard, one is with pistol 
grip, drop at heel 2% inches, at comb 1 11/16 
inches, length 14% inches. The 16 and 20-gange 
guns with this style of pistol grip stock have 





drop at comb of 
style in 16 ar 


that above, | 


14%-inch stock length, with 
1% inches. The straight grip 
20 has the same dimensions as 


in 12 gauge the length is 14%, 1 7/16-in 
comb and 13-inch heel. 

Cut of the gun tells much of the story. It 
a handsome arm in the pistol-grip style, racy 


looking, nicely checkered, with soft-rubber recoil 


pad. 

Barrels come full choke. Interchangeable bar 
rels can be had in other degrees of choke 
Extra-large, extension-slide handle can be had, 


at an extra charge. The idea of this gun, how 
ever, is to afford a trap shot with a gun in two 
dimensions of stock, one or the other of which 
ought to fit him, at a price which anybody car 
afford, who really desires a trap gun. Of course 
the same gun can be used in field or duck 
shooting, and the Model with 2'%-inch drop 
heel should be an especially attractive field an 
duck gun.—C. A. 


RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Remington and Savage Pistols 
Editor:—Will you kindly give me your opinion 
of the relative merits of the .38 caliber auto 
matic Remington and Savage pistols.—C. P. J., 
Bi 
Savage automatic 
Both were entirely 


Answer:—Remington and 
pisols are no longer made. 
reliable and safe pistols, and are well suited for 
pocket arms or house weapons for self-defense. 
Neither is at all suitable for target shooting or 
for hunting, as they cannot be shot accurately 
enough to do better than hit a man at 15 to 20 
yards. The .38 caliber cartridge which they use 
has ample stopping power for any ordinary white 
but might fail to stop a big, strong, and ex- 
cited negro. These pistols should be kept clean 
and well oiled. When buying a box of cartridges, 
a few of the cartridges should be tried in them, 
as once in a while a lot of poor ammunition gets 
on the market which will not function in these 
pistols reliably. It is best to buy Winchester 
or Remington ammunition.—T. W. 


man, 


Maximum Ranges 
Editor:—What is the maximum range of the 
following cartridges? 45 automatic pistol, 230-grain, 
metal-cased bullet; 30-06 (150-grain, 2,700 foot- 
seconds velocity); 25-20 (60-grain, 2,200 foot- 
second velocity); 22 long rifle standard and Super 
X loads when fired from a rifle and a 6-inch 
barrel revolver. At what angle is the maximum 

range attained?—M. L. R., N. Y. 


Answer:—The correct maximum range is known 
for only a few cartridges. For those for which 
it is not known absolutely, I have estimated it, 
but these estimates are probably very close to the 
actual range: .45 Colt Government Automatic 
pistol, 230-grain billet, 1,600 .30-06, 150- 
grain bullet, maximum velocity 2,700 foot-seconds, 
3,300 yards; .30-06, 172-grain B. T. bullet, 
maximum velocity 2,700 foot-seconds, 5,800 yards; 
.25-20, Hi-speed, 60-grain bullet, 2,300 yards 
estimate; .22 Long Rifle regular, maximum 
velocity, 1,050 foot-seconds fired in rifle, 1,400 
yards; .22 Western Super X, maximum velocity 
1,375 foot-seconds fired in rifle, 1,600 yards 
estimate; .22 Western Super X maximum velocity 
1,100 foot-seconds fired in revolver, 1,450 yards 
estimate. 

With small arms, 
obtained at an angle of elevation of 


yards; 


the extreme range is always 
30 degrees, 





Winchester Model 12 Standard Trap Gun 
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ut the range at 20 degrees is almost as great 
1s that at 30 degrees. At the extreme range, 
even the little bullet of the .22 Long Rifle cart- 
idge is capable of doing considerable damage, or 
if it strikes a hard surface, of ricocheting several 
hundred yards further. An instance is known 
where some boys were firing at sparrows on a 
telegraph wire in a city, and the .22 Long Rifle 
bullet penetrated the skull of a woman at about 
1,300 yards and killed her instantly. In a 
settled community, one should always _ see 
the earth through his sights before firing. 
Tl. 


Sights for the Krag Rifle 

Editor:—I have been told of a receiver sight 
called the Pacific sight, that can be fitted to a 
Krag rifle without drilling. Can you advise me 
by whom this sight is made, and where I can 
purchase one? What front sight would you ad- 
vise me to use with the Pacific rear sight on a 
Krag rifle with barrel cut down to 24 inches? 

Will F. Gordon, Pa. 


Answer:—Pacific sights for the Krag rifle are 
nade by the Pacific Gun Sight Company, 682 
Twenty-fourth Ave., San Francisco, Calif. They 
will send you a circular of them on request. Two 
types of rear sights are made. 

The K1 sight has sliding adjustment for eleva- 
tion, and the aperture is zeroable laterally by 
driving. Price, $3. 

The K2 sight has micrometer adjustments for 
both elevation and windage. Price, $6. 

Either sight can be adjusted to the Krag rifle in 
1 couple of minutes by anyone, instructions for so 
loing accompanying the sights. 

So far as I know, the Pacific Gun Sight Com- 
pany does not make front sights. The kind of 
front sight to use on your Krag cut to 24 inches 
depends entirely upon what type of front sight 
hase you have placed on your shortened barrel. 
If, as is usually done, you have used the front 
sight fixed stud and front sight movable stud of 
the Springfield rifle, then you should use a front 
sight that is correct for the Springfield rifle. 

The Pacific rear sights usually require a spe- 
cial and nonstandard height of front sight. It is, 
therefore, very much surer, safer, and cheaper 
in the end to make a rough brass or copper front 
sight very much higher than needed, and fit it 
temporarily. Sight your rifle in at 50 yards, using 
the highest velocity ammunition you ever expect 
to use. Keep rear sight in its lowest position, and, 
while shooting, file down the front sight a little 
at a time until the bullets are striRing at the 
point of aim. Then send this temporary front 
sight to Lyman, Marble, or King, and ask them 
to make a gold or ivory bead front sight of the 
same height, and for the particular type of base 
you are using. Order gold or ivory bead as you 
prefer, with diameter of bead 1/16 inch, but spec- 
ify that the surface of the bead toward the eye 
shall be flat and perpendicular. In this way only 





| 


can you be sure that you can always lower your | 


rear sight enough to hit where you aim at short 
ranges with any ammunition.—T. W. 


Notice to Correspondents 

| A bundle of forty-feur letters from readers 

of Ovutpoor Lire just sent to the undersigned 
to be answered, two contained no address. Three 
contained no name and no address, and had these 
letters not been accompanied by self-addressed 
envelopes which happened to remain attached to 
them, they could not have been answered. Two 
of these envelopes could not be used because they 
would not contain the enclosures it was desirable 
to send to the writers. Two letters had unde- 
cipherable signatures. 

This condition is extremely unsatisfactory to 
our readers, and also to Outrpoor Lire and the 
undersigned who are blamed if a reply is not 
received in due time. It is desired to make 
this service as efficient and helpful to our read- 
ers as possible. 
by plainly printing their names and addresses on 
their letters, and by not enclosing self-addressed 
envelopes which often get separated from their 
letters and will seldom contain the replies and 
enclosures it is desirable to send? Stamps for 
postage will be appreciated, but no reader of 
Ovurtpoor Lire has ever been refused a reply be- 
cause a stamp was not enclosed. 

This will help us to make this service more 
efficient, and to give you better and more helpful 
replies by allowing us to devote more time to 
the reply instead of puzzling over names, ad- 
dresses, and trying to crowd long letters into small 
envelopes. When an Ovurtpoor Lire reader writes 
for information, we want to send him absolutely- 
complete and full information, even if it takes a 
a manila envelope and five stamps to send it. 
—T. W. 





Will they not please cooperate | 
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CARL 
ZEISS 








BINOCULARS 


A good dog ..a fine gun .. and to make the 
hunting trip a real success, Carl Zeiss 
Binoculars! 

With a Zeiss you can spot game 6 to 8 
times further than with the naked eye—saves 
miles of unnecessary tramping. 

Carl Zeiss Binoculars give remarkably 
clear, sharp “‘close-ups.” The high light- 
gathering power, for which they are noted, 
is extremely helpful when hunting in failing 
light. 

See the various models of Carl Zeiss 
Binoculars at your dealer’s. 


Write to us for illustrated literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 























HAENEL SUPER AIR-PISTO 


4 Made by the 
greatest gun fac- 
tory in Europe. 
Most powerful made. Ideal 
for target, rats, vermin and small 
game; no license required. Rifled 
accurate, hard shooting 10%” 
over all; wt. 2% lbs. Ammunition costs 
a trifle. Any one would be proud to own 
a Haenel. Guaranteed 

.177 or .22 Cal.; (500 pellets FREE)—$11.75 
Extra pellets, per 1000—.177-$1.50; .22-$2.50 


Write for NEW Special catalog “L’’—Rifles, SEW, Colts, etc. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., L-52 Warren St, N. Y. C. 


a 





CUSTOM TANNER 


All kinds of animal hides 
and skins tanned and made 
into scarfs, ladies’ and 
men’s coats or jackets, fur 
rugs, etc. 
Expert workmanship and 
reasonable prices on either 
singleskinsor quantity lots. 
Deer heads mounted. 
W. W. WEAVER 
Tanner & Dresser 
Reading, 








_Michigan | 





FOLSOM’S SAFETY HOLSTERS 


If you own a new Colt “ACE” 
Model Pist6l, you should have our 


A-45 Folsom Official Audley Holster 


You slide the pistol into the Holster— 
it locks automatically and securely. 
You can pull it out instantly, by a 
touch of the trigger finger, but it 
can’t be taken away from you or jarred 
out! A-45 made of the highest grade 7 
oz. Russet Cowhide; strongly stitched; 
2%” belt loop. Built for service; 
rust-proof tempered steel spring and 
German Silver patented safety catch. 
Send your order today—mention to 
fit the new Colt “ACE’’ Pistol— 
Price $5.00. 


Folsom Official Audley Holsters are preferred by Sports- 
men and adopted by many Police Depts. thruout the U. 8. 
Write for Police Complete Catalog No. 36. 

THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS Co. 
Manufacturers of Police Equipment 
314 Broadway New York 














perts always use it. 
by all dealers. 


reels. 


pose. Your dealer has it. 





Send 10¢ for 
Sample of No. 9, 
and our Gun 
Cleaning Guide 


2315 N. 8th St. 





Leading hides rust in gun bores 


If you value your rifle or shotgun, clean 
it after a day’s shooting with 


Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


It removes leading, all residue and metal 
fouling, and prevents rust and pitting. Ex- 
In bottles only. Sold 


For the moving parts of your firearms or fishing 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 


is without an equal. Ideal for every household pur- 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 





ALIGHT AND PENETRATING 
4IGH GRADEOIL 
FOR LuuricaTing SHOT CUMS 
RIFLES REVOLVERS PISTOLS 
SICYCLES FISHING REE 
AND LIGHT MACHINERY 





One-drop Oiler 
mailed to any ad- 
dress for 15c 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Elephants of Kenya Colony 


(Continued from page 23) 


the day they were in thick bush and 
tall shrubbery where you can often hear 
them, but can’t see them. We were on the 
right side of the wind and made our way 
slowly toward the rumbling sounds. 

Since there were three of us out to get 
elephants, we went after them with a venge- 
ance. You have the courage to take greater 
risks when you know you have one or two 
capable riflemen to come to your rescue 
in case of a close call. 

When we were within 20 yards of the 
herd, but couldn't see them, Mike climbed 
into a sturdy tree to see if he could locate 
them. When he was about 20 feet off the 
ground he started motioning to Donald and 
me to keep quiet. 

He pointed with rather-excited and con- 
fused gestures downward to a spot which 
looked to me to be not more than 30 feet 
away. I began thinking rapidly, trying to 
decide how to interpret his sign language, 
and what move I had better make next, 
but my movements were decided for me. 

Suddenly all hell seemed to cut loose, 
and Mike started shooting. The brush be- 
gan weaving all about us, and we were 
afraid to move. We seemed to be glued 
to the spot. We could only stand with our 
rifles ready to shoot when a form appeared, 
regardless of whether it was a cow, calf 
or bull. 

But fortunately we didn’t have to shoot. 
From his vantage point Mike started pour- 
ing the lead into a big bull whose tusks we 
afterwards found to weigh more than 75 
pounds each. He could see what he was 
about, but we could see nothing, nor could 
we interpret his sign language. 


HEN Mike began firing one shot 
after another I knew it would only 
be a matter of two minutes when the herd 
would make their get-away. We would be 
safe if we could only find shelter for those 
two minutes, but there was the rub, where? 
When the herd started *toward us Kerr 
dodged behind a tree, only to have his gun 
knocked from his hand as a big brute lum- 
bered past him. I crouched under a clump 
of bushes near an old stump, only to be 
bumped in my stern and knocked flat on my 
belly with my gun under me. I lay there 
breathless and trembling, expecting every 
second to be trampled upon by some 5-ton 
monster, but fortunately a broken sapling 
leaning against the stump protected me so 
that I survived with only a sHattered nerv- 
ous system. 
When the crashing of the brush ceased, 





Be sure to read the thrilling conclusion 
of 
Elephants of Kenya Colony 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 





Mike shouted down from his perch, “Are 
you fellows still with me?” 

The underbrush had been trampled down 
by the herd, and Kerr could see me in my 
recumbent position as he called to me, 
“Saying your prayers, Bud? Why don't 
you get out of your hiding place? The 
shootin’s all over now.” And he doubled 
up with laughter as he saw me heave a 
sigh and extricate myself from the under- 
brush. 

“Go to hell!” I shouted back to him. 
“You're lucky that you're alive. Don’t try 
to kid me,” I added as I breathed more 


easily and pulled myself to my feet. 

The high grass and underbrush was all 
trampled down, so we sidled over to 
where we could see the ponderous animal 
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He was still 
trying to get on his feet and I yelled up to 
Mike, “Shall we finish him off for you? 


that Mike had fired upon. 


“Never mind,” he shouted back. “He'll 
never get on his feet again. I'll finish 
him off when I come down.” 

He was Mike’s trophy and we allowed 
him to finish the job when he came down. 
He gave him another shot in front of the 
ear, which rolled him over on his side, and 
another in the heart, which caused him to 
relax and lay still. Upon examination we 
found several recent bullet wounds on his 
head and shoulder. No doubt they were 
responsible for his desperate fight. 


T WAS fortunate that Mike had picked 

out this tough old monarch, who had 
weathered so many assaults. I would not 
like to think of what might have happened 
to Kerr and me if he had passed so close- 
ly to us as some other animals did. The 
rest of the herd deserted us, to our good 
pleasure, and we called the boys to cut the 
brush away so as to protect the ivory in 
case a forest fire started before we got 
it away. 

After this kill we marched back to Athi 
where we made camp before sundown. 
Kerr took a couple of porters and went out 
after a buck for meat. He returned with a 
lesser koodoo by nightfall, and we had a 
sumptuous supper before we prepared to 





retire. The natives at a late hour were 
still jabbering away about the day’s experi- 
ences while they cut chunks of meat and 
threaded them on sticks and roasted them 
over the fire. Then they sat and ate until 
the last piece was devoured before they 
turned in for the night. 

We were up and on the trail before 
daylight the next morning, Mike and Kerr 
going in one direction, and I with two 
natives in another. 

I hunted all day without coming across 
a single sign, and returned to camp about 
6 o'clock. Mike and Kerr dragged them- 
selves in, pretty well tired out. They had 
run across tracks of a small herd and fol- 
lowed them all day without even catching 
sight of them. The herd was traveling 
down wind, making it impossible to catch 
up with them. 

They reported plenty of buffalo sign, and 
were charged by a rhino, which they had 
tormented by belting him with rocks, and 
they all found safety in near-by trees. It 
is quite an intéresting game, and more orig- 
inal than tying tin cans to dogs’ tails. 

They also reported considerable elephant 
spoor going toward the Yetta escarpment, 
which runs along the northern banks of the 
Athi River for a distance of 200 miles. 
We decided to hunt the following morning 
on that side of the river, also to send 
several boys up the river until they came 
to the mouth of the Kianzini to see if 
elephants were watering there. 

The Kianzini is a dry river bed about 
100 yards wide, which runs water only dur- 
ing the rainy season. But water can al- 
ways be found in the sands, 1 foot or more 
below the surface 





For some strange reason the elephants 
prefer this water to that of the open 
river. They scrape the dry sand off the top 
with their feet, and then suck up the wet 
sand with their trunks, until they have a 
neat hole about 1 foot in diameter and sev- 
eral feet deep. Where a herd has watered 


one may see a dozen or more of thess 
miniature wells. 
The three of us hunted on the nortl 


bank of the Athi the whole day long but 
saw no tracks less than twenty-four hours 
old. There were acres where the grass 
had been recently trampled and timbers 
torn down, but we could not catch sight 
of the herd. We concluded that all tracks 
going north were headed for the Tiva River 
about 30 miles farther on. 

We knew that there were some hunters 
in that section so we decided not to ven- 
ture where the guns might be popping all 
too frequently. At any rate, we could 
chase the elephants over to them, and they 
could chase them back again to us. 

We needed a rest, so we decided to loaf 
about the camp until we had a report from 
the boys who had gone up the Kianzini 
country. I had set a gun trap near the 
camp to kill off the hyenas, which pester 
you at all times. I had excellent results, 
sometimes killing as many as six in one 
night. 

There was evidence that a leopard had 
been tampering with our trap, and they 
are very cunning where the natives are al- 
ways trying to trap them. They will reach 
in with the paw and set the trap off, and 
when their fright is over they will return 
and get the bait. 

During the night one got hit in the fore- 
leg, and the next morning we had quite a 
thrill getting him out of the thicket. One 
of the younger trackers, who carried a bow 
and poisoned arrow, spotted him through 
a tiny opening in the brush. Since I 
couldn’t see him from where I stood, I 
told him to let the big cat have it with 
his bow and arrow, and I would shoot him 
if he charged. 

He was not more than 10 feet away, 
but at the twang of the bow there was a 
savage growl and a crashing of dead under- 
brush, growing fainter as he drew farther 
away. We took up the trail and found 
him not more than 100 yards away, with 
the arrow trailing from his flank. The 
trap-gun wound was only slight so I knew 
that it was the effectiveness of the poisoned 
arrow that fixed him. 

The natives know the most vital spot 
at which to aim their deadly arrows, and 
the effect of the poison is almost miracu- 
lous. (To be concluded) 


Skeeting 
(Continued from page 25) 


they would automatically be barred from 
skeet if 16s and 20s were the only guns per- 
mitted. 

This game should always be one in 
which anybody can join without buying a 
special gun. Trap shooting has lost some- 
thing because many people know that they 
do not stand a chance with the guns they 
use in the field, and if special guns are re- 
quired in skeet there will be a rapid falling 
off in attendance at shoots. If the boys 
who like small bores because of the lighter 
weight, or for any other reason, wish to 
put on special events for the little guns, 
they can arrange squads for 20s or 16s, 
and if there are enough members in the 
club who use smaller guns, prizes may be 
offered for these special events, but no rule 
should ever be adopted that would prevent 
the one-gun man who owns a 12 from en- 
joying this fascinating sport. 
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Three drams of powder and 1 % ounces 
f No. 9 shot has become the standard load 
for skeet. While anything up to heavy 
duck loads may be used, the fellow who 
wants to keep up his average will stick to 
the load of No. 9 shot, for it gives him 
about 650 pellets, or about 225 more than 
is contained in a trap load of 1% ounces 
of No. 7% shot. At the distances at which 
skeet targets are broken by the average 
shooter the small pellets are effective, and 
the large number in the load gives a pat- 
tern so dense that a target will not slip 
through even on the crossing of shots 
where the target is edgewise to the shooter. 

The boring of the gun is important in 
skeet shooting. In a double gun one barrel 
should be quite open, but with enough 
choke to prevent the large, uneven patterns 
of the true cylinder. While the cylinder 
bored barrel might break many targets, the 
occasional large, patchy pattern that it 
throws might also cause a miss when the 
gun was pointed correctly, so for that 
reason I suggest that there be at least a 
trace of choke. There is nothing that dis- 
turbs a shooter’s peace of mind so much 
as to see a target continue on its way when 
he believes that he held correctly. The 
second barrel of a double should throw 
about a 55 per cent pattern—that is 55 
per cent in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards— 
or slightly more open than a modified 
choke. In a pump or automatic I would 
suggest a gun that would pattern between 
50 and 55 per cent. 


HOSE who might question the advisa- 

bility of such open bored guns should 
consider that, with an improved cylinder 
bored barrel, the outside diameter of spread 
at the average skeet range is smaller than 
the spread of a full choke gun at the range 
at which the average trap shooter breaks 
his targets. The longest shot in skeet, if 
one shoots with average speed, is about 21 
yards, and at that distance a 55 per cent 
choke will give a spread of about 22 inches 
\t the incomers in the doubles the range 
is from 10 to 14 yards, at which distance 
the same gun will give a spread of about 
16 inches. At 30 to 35 yards, the distance 
at which many targets are broken in regu 
lar trap shooting, the full choke gun will 
spread about 25 to 32 inches, so when we 
consider the distances at which skeet tar- 
gets are broken, and that the shooter must 


not place his gun to shoulder until the 
target is seen in the air, we can see the 
reason for open bored guns. 

Any shotgun user who has not tried 


skeet has missed something, and fish and 
game-protective clubs that have not put 
in skeet fields have lost an opportunity to 
build up their membership, and they are 
losing a chance to raise money for fish and 
game work. With two practice traps a 
field can be laid out for not more than 
$25 if the boys will do the work them- 
selves, and the profits from the shooting 
will enable a club to quickly put in more 
elaborate equipment if they want it. Any 
sporting-goods dealer or any of the shell- 
loading companies will supply a book of rules 
and directions for laying out a skeet field. 
\s I have said time and again to friends, 
take up skeet shooting, for there are al- 
ways plenty of birds, which is not the 
case in most game covers, and there are no 
long, weary hikes connected with it. 


Editorial Note: The author of this article 
is an active member of Outdoor Life’s Con- 
servation Advisory Board and comments upon 
his skill as a champion fly caster have appeared 
in this and other sporting magazines. As a 
matter of interest it should perhaps be pointed 
out that Cuenin was high man, with a score of 
48, when his team won the Northern California 
Skeet Association C hampionship. He offers no 
objection to the ‘ delayed-pulling rule’’ but 
says he will never again be able to equal his 
record of 177 straight, made last year. 
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ACK once more with the gun. 
tide water to above the clouds. 


in Duxbaks, you should worry! 
America’schoice in hunting clothes, 
to leggings. And why not? 
going is or the weather does, you’re 
fort and protection. 


Duxbak make, have given America’s 
same best-obtainable service. 


Dealer’s NOW! 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of America’s best known 
and best liked Hunting Clothes 
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Book 
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your KRAG, SPRINGFIELD, 
or any .30-40 or .30-06 RIFLE 
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High Pressure Chambers 
1425 f.s.M.V 395 f.p.M.E 
Penetration 12” soft pine, Ye” steel 


No alterations, noth ng t sttact ust fill 


> mm e with ZIP CHAMBERS loaded with 
our special daonenall ngton K n= 
bore propel lants and cadmium plated bullets 
You will be astounded by ZIP accuracy, 
penetration, absence of recoil and noise. 
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Ideal for — and outd: r target practice 
Can be reloaded in less than 
last 


and sma! 


10 seconds e will as lo as the rifle 


y ZIP just once, and be ae prea 

1 sample ZIP and 10 Re , sd $1.00 

5 sample ZIPS and 50 Reloads 5 

100 ZIP Reloads 1.75 

gle ZIP Chambers 1.00 

Prices F.0.B. San Francisco. SPECIFY CALI- 
BER. If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will ship direct. Complete information on 
request 





NATIONAL ARMS CO., Room 520 
74 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Dandy Binocular— 
The Commander, $10 


These clear powerful glasses magnify objects 4 
times. Large objective lenses give wider field of 
view than any other of like construction and pow- 
er. Optical excellence removes color-fringes so 
annoying in other makes. Weight only 7 oz. 
Invaluable for all outdoor sports. Aristocratic ap- 
pearance. With stiff leather case only $10. At 
dealers or direct, under money-back guarantee. 
Literature free. Start enjoying your Commander 
at once. 


WOLLENSAK 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
865 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.Y., Box10 , 
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Forest Cabins 


Note The following is a copy of a circular 
letter used by the Forest Supervisor, Superior 
Vational Forest, Ely, Minn., to acknowledge the 
many letters received from our readers, whose 


attention was called to this subject by articles m 
our magazine on the subject of cabins in ALL of 
the national forests. 
HE inclosed small-scale map shows the 
location of the summer home groups 
within the Superior National Forest, lists 
them by name and gives the number of 
lots available in each group. The lakes 
with more detailed information are shown 
on the larger forest map also inclosed. 
Summer-home lots % to 1 acre in area 
may be leased for $15 per year. The lease 
is permanent but payment is required an- 
nually on January 1. The Forest Service 
has no lots to lease with homes already 
built on them. 
Leases will be cancelled if the permittee 
is careless with fire in the woods, violates 
game and fish laws or uses the lease im- 


properly. Lessees may relinquish their 
privilege voluntarily at any time. Pay- 
ment for permits cancelled through no 


fault of the permittee will be refunded. 

All of the summer-home groups, except 
Little Vermilion, are located on or near 
auto roads. Although none of the groups 
is located within the wilderness area, 
primitive conditions of forest and forest 
life exist generally throughout the supe- 
rior National Ferest. Canoe or motor- 
boat routes extend into the wilderness 
areas through lake and rivers near all of 
the summer-home sites. 

Cabins of frame or logs costing on the 
averags $700 to $1,500 are built by the per- 


mittees. Log cabins are generally pre- 
ferred. Logs may be purchased from the 
nearest forest ranger—the cost varying 


from $8 to $15 for about 100 logs or suff- 
cient to build the entire cabin. These logs 


may not be cut from the lots nor near the 
lake shore but from the nearest timber 
stand back from the lake. Tar paper 


shacks or crude cabins are not permitted 
on the lake shores. Some permittees build 
their own cabins, others hire local con- 
tractors who specialize in woods dwellings. 
A garage or boathouse may also be built 
on the lot, if essential. 

Cabins and other buildings are taxable 
by the county within which they are 
located. These taxes are not exorbitant, 
averaging $15 per lease. 

In special cases, group permits of from 
five to ten summer-home sites may be 
made to one permittee who in turn may 
lease individual sites at fixed rates to 
others, making himself in this way re- 
sponsible for the proper conduct of the 
entire group. 

When you have definitely decided to 
lease a summer-home location, write di- 
rectly to the ranger listed following the 
group name and make an appointment with 
him to personally show you the lots or 
have him recommend one for your own 
examination. He knows them all and is 
dependable. Then, fill out the application 
blanks he gives you, and within a week the 
lot is yours and buildings may be erected. 

If there is insufficient information fur- 
nished you herein, the ranger within whose 
district your prospective summer home is 
located will cheerfully answer your ques- 
tions. Write to him direct. 

Minn. S. D. ANDERSON, 


A Fair Offer 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Some few 
days ago | forwarded you a newspaper 
clipping from the Chattanooga Times relat- 
tive to foxes in which it was stated that 
foxes in South Carolina were attacking 
mules, negroes, etc., and upon reading the 
Times this morning I find the following 
article on the front page: “Texas Rangers 
Show Oklahoma How to Operate Six- 
Shooters.” 

I am pleased to herewith enclose this 
article in which it is stated that one 
Ranger Goss split a playing card at 20 
yards while firing a pistol upside down 
and that one Capt. Tom Hickman hit 
eighteen matches out of twenty at 50 feet, 
shooting from the hip. I have seen many 
exhibition shoots and have been a pistol 
enthusiast for years but have never heard 
of any such shooting as has been accom- 
plished by Brothers Goss and Hickman 
and if they are capable of reproducing 
these feats I stand ready to donate a sub- 
stantial amount toward sending them to 
the International Meet as America’s posi- 
tion is secure when we have Texas rangers 
who can produce better results off-hand 
than can be produced from a machine rest. 
I presume of course that they were using 
a .45 caliber Colt’s service. 

Tenn. S. J. Hampy. 


Knifes Mountain Lion 
RE E. FOSTER, leader of predatory- 


animal and rodent control in the Ari- 
zona district, reports a recent close and 
almost fatal struggle by Gene Holder, a 
hunter on the Elk range in Arizona. Hold- 
er’s dogs had treed a large mountain lion, so 
situated that he thought it would slide 
over the rim after being shot, thus making 
recovery of the skin impossible. He there- 
fore placed himself between the treed lion 
and the canyon rim so as to check the body 
when it fell. As he pressed the trigger 
his foot slipped on the snow, the bullet 
failed to hit a vital spot, and the wounded 
animal fell almost upon him. Before it 
could be subdued with a hunting knife, 
Holder was severely bitten and scratched. 
It took him three days to get out on horse- 
back to Flagstaff, Ariz., where he was 
treated by a physician for over 100 wounds. 
On his return to the Elk Range he found 
the body of a deer hunter who had been 
lost early last fall. National guardsmen 
and private citizens had searched for him 
for weeks over the same country in which 
a was found by Holder. The trained dogs 
bayed the body of the unfortunate man in 
much the same manner that they might 
have bayed a treed lion.—Biological Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 


Poison Ivy Treatment 


IF AN outdoor fan is unfortunate enough 

to acquire a case of poison ivy this sum- 
mer he'll be better off if he does not listen 
to his friends and try all their homemade, 
sure-cure remedies, advises the Izaak Wal- 
ton League in a recent vacation bulletin. 

There is no reason to fool with trick 
cures when a definite relief and cure for 
poison ivy is available. Here is the way 
to treat a case of this vegetable poison. 
The method is the result of hundreds of 





experiments conducted by a well-known 
scientist, J. B. McNair, formerly connected 
with the University of Chicago, and now 
on the staff of the Field Museum. 

First, infected parts should be washed 
thoroughly with strong soap and water. 
Laundry soap is better than a plain hand 
soap. The idea is to remove from the skin 
as much of the irritating oil of the poison 
ivy plant as possible. Soap and water will 
do very well, but washing the infected 
parts with ether or chloroform is recom- 
mended because the oil of poison ivy is 
easily soluble in these. 

Next, apply a 5 per cent solution of 
Ferric Chloride which has been added to 
a fifty-fifty solution of water and alcohol. 
If you can’t get the alcohol, use the diluted 
ferric chloride solution. Swab the infected 
parts thoroughly with cotton soaked in the 
chloride, and then apply compresses of the 
solution to the infected skin. Keep the 
pads moist and well bandaged. Renew the 
chloride solution at intervals. 

Ferric chloride or iron chloride can be 
purchased at most any drug store. Outdoor 
fans who wish to play safe can take a 
bottle of it with them on their trips. 


The August Cover 


;;DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been a 

reader of Outpoor Lire for quite a 
number of years and I like it a lot. I have 
seen very little to which to take exception 
or to criticize, but, I wish to point out an 
error on the front cover painting of the 
August number by Philip Goodwin. 

The position of the guide, or rear man 
in the canoe, is wrong in one respect. 
He is shown sitting on the back 
seat of the canoe with his legs upright 
(lower part) and upper part of legs hori- 
zontal. No guide who knows his business 
nor any other canoeman, amateur or pro- 
fessional, would ever take such a position. 
If he did, he either would not know how to 
handle a canoe properly, or he would be 
very careless. High-end seats in canvas 
covered canoes and the use of these seats 
are probably the cause of three-fourths of 
all the canoeing accidents. The only cor- 
rect safe position, as you of course well 
know for paddling with a single blade, is 
either kneeling on the bottom of t.e canoe, 
with the buttocks against a crossbrace, or 
squatting Indian fashion; practically sit- 
ting on the inside of the feet, also in the 
bottom of the canoe. 

The mere mistake in the picture as an 
artistic effort probably does not amount 
to much, except that a real canoeman would 
spot it at once; but the publishing of it on 
the front cover of a magazine so widely 
circulated as Outpoor Lire tends to create 
or help to justify a false impression as to 
what is good safe canoeing practice. 

Both the American Canoe Association 
and the Director of Swimming and Water 
Safety of the Boy Scouts of America have 
been preaching against and trying to com- 
bat this dangerous fixture of the average 
canoe for years. The newly-published 
official Scout Manual on Canoeing con- 
demns the high seat and its use unequivo- 
cally and unreservedly. 

I do not know what use you will or can 
make of this letter, but I have felt im- 
pelled to write it for the reasons stated 
above. Maurice D. WILT. 

Pa. 


Note:—The above letter is published out of 
deference to an executive of the American Canoe 
Association a out of sympathy for the point 
he makes. In fairness to Philip R. Goodwin, an 
artist with a lifetime of practical hunting and 
fishing experience, it should be explained that the 
painting used for our August issue was pur- 
chased by us a dozen years ago, has been an 
office decoration ever since, and was used only 
when we were disappointed in a painting origtr 
nally ordered for our August cover. 
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LL dog owners know that jealousy 
among dogs is one of their character- 
istic failings, but not so many may 

be aware that this same pernicious pro- 
pensity has spoiled more than one shot in 
the field or has lost an important field 
trial every now and then. I have seen it 
happen on many a gunning expedition and 
during my years on the field trial circuit 
it has occurred not infrequently. When 
one is out gunning with a pair of dogs 
and either is inclined to display this trait, 
one can pass it by as of minor importance, 
although it is unquestionably annoying. 
But in a field trial where $1,000 or more 
is at stake, one may easily imagine the 
feelings of a handler when he sees the 
purse slip away, either becausé his own 
dog, or his dog’s brace-mate, has a jealous 
disposition. 

An instance of this kind took place last 
January down at Holly Springs, Miss., 
when the all-age stake of the All-America 
quail trials was in progress. The event 
developed into a battle royal; birds were 
plentiful, the work was of a spectacular 
order and it was anybody’s race, at least 
until the heat between the pointer, Shore’s 
Carolina Jack, and the setter, Eugene's 
Ghost Boy, took place. The latter was in 
charge of the veteran handler, J. M. Avent, 
the pointer was handled by R. D. Bevan of 
North Carolina. Both dogs, when at their 
best, can do some sensational work on game 
and the dogs had not been running many 
minutes before it became apparent that they 
were about equal in pace and range. 

They were sent away in a great, open 
plain where the cover was sparse and 
where the dogs could be seen for great 
distances. They worked their country to 
perfection and presently both were on 
point. Jack, the pointer, made his stand in 
a field of lespedeza near a little clump 
of plum bushes; Ghost Boy flashed into 
a lofty pose along the edge of a woods, 
30 yards to the right, the winter sunlight 
of this late January afternoon burnishing 
his silken sides. But it was the pointer 
that had the birds directly under his nose. 
The setter evidently had caught the scent 
as it was wafted across the plain, but his 
sense of location, at least on this occasion, 
was not accurate. The bevy was flushed 
for Shore’s Carolina Jack and the shot 
fired, the pointer standing like a statue as 
he watched the birds sail away. Avent 
could not produce birds for his dog and 
promptly, as he saw the situation, marked 
the flight of the birds, and in another mo- 
ment Ghost Boy was on point of a single. 
He, too, was perfect in his manners as the 
single was put up and the shot fired. The 
dogs were sent on and presently Jack was 
on another point. Boy came sweeping up 
irom behind, stopped to back for a mo- 
ment and then, with a dash, went in ahead 
of the pointing dog and put up the birds, 
chasing like a raw puppy. Jealousy, noth- 
ing but jealousy; he could not stand seeing 
his brace-mate beat him to the birds. In 
spite of the provocative circumstances, 
Jack remained steady as his brace-mate 
committed such a breach of ethics. 
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Jealousy in Dogs 
By A. F. Hochwalt 
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The pointer Trego, owned by Geo. R. 
Feltman, Union City, Ind. 





HE heat continued on and both dogs 

were still going at their best. Jack was 
under excellent command and negotiated 
his country with rare judgment. Boy was 
just as fast and as wide. Presently Jack 
had another find of a bevy and this time 
Boy was not near to interfere and, as a 
consequence, the birds were put up and the 
shot fired without any mishap. Once more 
the dogs came into direct competition ; 
Jack swung down along the foot of a little 
knoll and then up to the ridge where he 
pointed again. Not more than a moment 
later Ghost Boy came along and pointed 
in the swale below. Once more Boy’s 
point was unproductive and as his handler 
sent him on, the dog swung to the top of 
the ridge, saw Jack on point and stopped, 
as his handler cautioned him. By this time, 
however, all training and commands were 
lost on Boy. Once more he went in, flushed 
the birds and chased them as Jack re- 
mained staunch on his point. Not many 
dogs would have displayed such perfect 
training under these circumstances. 

One such breach of manners might have 





Champion Mary Blue, winner of more 
than twenty-five field trials, including 
two national championships 


part 


F. Hochwalt 





been condoned by the judges if the subse- 
quent work of Boy had been flawless— 
and it was—but this second flush of Boy’s 
was too much and he automatically put 
himself out of the race. The wonder of 
it is that his bad manners did not affect 
Jack, but the latter went through the hour 
heat without an error and won the stake. 
It was simply one of Ghost Boy’s jealous 
days and so his weakness reaped its own 
reward. Hunted alone or with a brace- 
mate not so fast on his feet or so sure of 
his nose as Shore’s Carolina Jack, Ghost 
30y might have run a flawless race, but 
he would not play fair on this occasion. 

Many other incidents of this kind have 
I seen in field trials. I recall the heat in 
the National Championship many years 
ago when the two setters, Candy Kid and 
Joe Muncie, competed against one another. 
Candy Kid, fresh from his laurels winning 
the Free-for-All Championship, came to 
Grand Junction as the favorite in the stake, 
but on that day when he ran with Joe 
Muncie he showed a jealous streak and his 
performance was very much like that of 
Eugene’s Ghost Boy down at Holly 
Springs last winter. Of course he put 
himself out of the race. 

McTyre and Oklahoma City Jack, litter 
brothers and both great pointers, were an- 
other pair in which the demon of jealousy 
was always rife when they were hunted 
together and I saw them throw away an 
excellent opportunity to win the All- 
America Prairie Chicken Championship at 
Gainsborough, Saskatchewan, just because 
of it. Then there are many dogs, even 
among the great ones, that do not like to 
back, but will go in and steal their brace- 
mate’s point without compunction when- 
ever the opportunity offers. Even the 
great Mary Blue, Comanche Rap and 
Becky Broom Hill would not hesitate to 
do this, if they could get away with it. 
Perhaps they won a race now and then 
by such pilfering, for many a time the 
dogs come to their points out of sight of 
judges or handlers and under such cir- 
cumstances the judges can take only the 
ocular evidence and the dog in front is 
given the credit for the find. 

Jealousy may be overcome if the dog is 
taught to back early in life and the trainer 
insists upon perfect obedience on every 
occasion that is offered for a dog to honor 
his brace-mate’s point but, even then, the 
high-strung pointer or setter, trained to 
perfection, will sometimes slip when the 
temptation is great. Sometimes the trainer 
is apt to condone this shortcoming as of 
minor importance, but the well-trained dog 
should invariably be as staunch on his 
back as on his point and that is what every 
field-trial judge in an all-age stake insists 
upon and that is what every person who 
shoots over dogs demands. But it should 
be remembered that the dog which never 
makes a mistake is very much like the 
man of the same type—a rather ordinary 
individual. The geniuses of the world 
were men of uneven performances; it 1s 
much the same with dogs. Plodders make 
no errors, but never do anything brilliant. 
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Breaking vs. Training 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


UITE a number of people labor un- 

der the misconception that the words, 

“breaking” and “training,” as applied 
to the bird dog, are synonymous. Some- 
times the two terms are used interchange- 
ably, but there is a vast difference between 
them; about as much as there is between 
inculeating “book-l'arnin’” into the child 
by means of Ichabod Crane's birchen-rod 
method and the intelligent pedagogic sys- 
tem of the present day. 

Yet, as regards the dog, there are still 
some few who adhere to the brutal methods 
of the past, believing that in this way, and 
in this way alone, can a dog be made 
subservient to man in his relation to sport 
afield. In dog education, certain imple- 
ments are necessary, such as the whistle, 
the force collar, the check cord and, on 
rare occasions, even the whip, but in the 
hands of some, such contrivances are im- 
plements of torture rather than aids to gain 
an end and indeed sometimes these are not 
sufficient, but men of this class must needs 
use the boot or the gun to enforce their 
commands. 

In my annual peregrinations through all 
parts of the country I come to many pre- 
serves where kennels of bird dogs—dogs 
used for gunning as well as field trials— 
are kept and trained. I see these dogs in 
public competition and in private workouts 
frequently, but it has been my experience 
that the first-class gunning companion or 
the field-trial performer is the dog that is 
trained, not broken. 

Fortunately the old-style breaker, in 
keeping with the times, is rapidly disappear- 
ing. He is never seen at field trials nor 
on the shooting preserves of sportsmen; 
his place has been usurped by the man who 
knows how to teach his pupils by rational 
training methods, and it is only on rare oc- 
casions that one encounters a poor brute of 
a dog that has been broken by an ignorant 
or vicious master. Occasionally, however, 
one meets with the old type and one need 
only see his dogs work to realize that they 
have been the victims of pernicious brutality. 

Not so long ago I met a man of this 
fast-disappearing type. He took me out to 
see his dogs and remarked as we came to 
the kennel: “My dogs never make a mis- 
take; they know better.” He brought out 
a fine-looking setter, but the dog was evi- 
dently in such abject fear of his master 
that he actually cringed and crawled on 
his belly as he approached him. “Look at 
that fellow,” he continued, “you'll never 
catch him flushing a bird and he will never 
break wing or shot, or chase a rabbit, but 
I had te shoot him seven times before | 
got him broken.” 





Jackson's Frank Proctor, litter brother 
to Yankee Doodle Jack, runner-up in 
the 1931 National Championships 


Later I saw this dog in the field; he 
was indeed broken—broken in spirit also. 
His master had shot all the _ individ- 
uality and self-reliance out of him and 
he had become the mere automaton of the 
brute who lorded over him. I felt sorry 
for the poor, quivering, cowering beast for 
he represented the fruit of barbarous break- 
ing methods. No fear of that dog ever 
making a mistake; he realized only too well 
that it was worth his life to do so. 

Another of this fast-disappearing type, 
in calling attention to his well-broken dogs 
remarked: “My dogs are obedient to the 
point of pity.” That expressed the condi- 
tion precisely; one would naturally have 
compassion for such dogs after having seen 
them in company with such a master. 

That unique character of color, “Ham- 
bones,” says: “De man ain’ bin bawn whut 
don’ nevuh mek a mustake—en ef he say 





Rumson Farm Brownie, a popular gun 
dog and often used in field trials 


he don’t, hit’s a mustake he evuh bin bawn.” 
It’s very much the same with a dog; the 
man worth while or the dog worth while 
will make a mistake occasionally, but his 
brilliant deeds overshadow his mistakes. 


OW let us contemplate the companion 

picture. I could cite a score or more 
of shooting preserves where intelligent and 
humane dog trainers are installed, where 
dogs of the highest class are trained and 
prepared not alone for shooting purposes, 
but for field trials also, for in the last 
analysis, the high-class shooting dog and 
the field-trial dog are one and the same 
It is usually men of that class who never 
had experience with the high-class dog who 
make the absurd statements that a field- 
trial dog is not brainy, that he is never shot 
over in field trials or that it is demanded 
that he be steady to wing and shot. In 
every all-age stake of the present day this 
is an absolute requirement except in the 
early September trials in Canada where 
the use of a gun is prohibited by law at 
that season of the year. 

But reverting again to these trained 
dogs, to mention only one preserve among 
the many, there is the excellent shoot- 
ing terrain of Raymond Hoagland lo- 
cated down near Allandale, S. C. On this 
preserve birds (quail) are plentiful, the 
dogs are trained according to present-day 
methods; they have the individuality, the 
courage, the intensity, the self-reliance that 
the love of their calling inculcates, and when 








Rumson Farm Marex, a _ field-trial 
winner more than a score of times, 
and shot over regularly 


they point they show the admiring gunner 
the highest style of the art. There is no 
cringing, or crawling, or bellying. The, 
retrieve—those that have been trained for 
it—perfectly, they give one constant delight 
in displaying all the refinements of a per- 
fect education. Mr. Hoagland has a kennel 
of upwards of half a hundred setters and 
pointers and all of them are working dogs 
and are shot over constantly during the 
season, 

Take Rumson Farm Marex as an ex 
ample, or Belle The Devil. Up until the 
time of Jack Dunn’s death two years ago, 
3elle was constantly hunted and since then 
her new owner, Mr. Hoagland, is just as 
enthusiastic. Moreover he handles her 
himself in most of her field trials and she 
has been a winner more than thirty times. 
Rumson Farm Marex has won more than 
a score of times, yet she is a real gun 
dog. Then there are Rumson Farm Brownie 
and Jackson’s Frank Proctor and hosts of 
others. When you see these dogs at work 
in the field you see the acme of perfection 
in every respect. Of course they will make 
a mistake now and then—for mistakes, at 
the least, are simply overplus energy and 
individuality seeking an outlet—but a slight 
corrective command will recall them to 
their senses. When they go to their game 
they go with a bang, positively, with sure 
nose and decisive manner and they are 
staunch to wing and shot. Until you see 
dogs of this class at work, you have not 
seen a real bird dog trained, not broken 
to do everything that a high-class dog is 
expected to do. And that is what field 
trials have brought about: the desire for 
the highest type of dog whose work is the 
highest quality of perfection. They are 
obedient to the point of satisfaction, not 
to the point of pity. 


Queries 


A Prospective Breeder 

Department [ am contemplating 
Can you tell me 
breeding and 


Dog 
Airedales. 
information as to the 


Editor 
raising where |! 


may get 


care of dogs and also the best strains and where 
they may be obtained? I have never rais 
logs before, but have always had an 


Airedal 
and consequently prefer this breed —W. V. J 
Wis. 

fascinating 


Answer:—There is something very 


in adopting dog breeding as an avocation, |! 

there are many things that must be learned 
before going into it on a large, or even a smal 
scale. Our advice would be, before you make 
your selections of matrons, to study everything 
you can obtain on the various families of tl 
breed you take up. Also secure such _ books 
as “Dog Keeping for the Amateur.” ‘“‘Kenr 

Secrets” and works of a similar nature. After 


you have made yourself thoroughly familiar with 
the subject, then make your selections. You 
will be able to do this more intelligently, for it 
is not all luck in this dog-breeding game. To be 
successful you must have a definite purpose in 


view.—A. F. H. 
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FreeDog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM paaens 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 


flow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


Mailed Free. Address 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















GREAT 
DANES 


W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 



























Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and genera! debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 












HERMOSA KENNELS 


OCTOBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 

| Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 

Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 

ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 

Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


Purebred Goemee 
Cocker Spaniels 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 

| Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 

| The best for less 

| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 

| DENVER, COLORADO 
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PERFECTION FOODS \ COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK “—ICHICAN 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
rabbit hounds than is usually found, are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
and educated beagles, harriers and foxhounds. All 
dogs sold on trial. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each. 
Correspondence and telegrams promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS  LaRUE, OHIO 
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CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins abent 

CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most condi- 
tions. If your dealer doesn’t have the one you need, 


order it direct from us. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 
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DOG MEDICINES 
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Health 


of your Dos 
conducted by? 


| A.A.Hermann,DVS. 


Distemper 

Question:—My three-months-old white collie 
has a discharge from the eyes and no appetite. 
She vomits frequently and coughs some. Please 
advise a treatment.—Mrs. J. R. Y., Ida. 





Answer:—Your puppy evidently has distemper 
as most puppies do sooner or later. Give her an 
Acetidin tablet and a 5-grain tablet of Calcium 
Lactate three times daily. Give her homemade 
cottage cheese without cream to eat each night at 
bedtime. Put a 20 per cent solution of Argyrol 
into the eyes. To check vomiting and diarrhoea 
add 5 grains Bismuth Subgallate to each dose of 
medicine.—A. A. H. 


Treatment for Mange 
Question :—Please describe a practical, inexpen- 
sive solution into which a dog may be dipped to 
treat mange ?—P., F., N. 


Answer :—Sarcoptic (red) mange responds fair- 
ly well to a weekly or biweekly dip of the official 
lime and sulphur dip as recommended by U. S. 
B. A. I. This has the odor of old eggs but is 
otherwise harmless. A 1 per cent of Abbott’s 
Izal may be used and after improvement con- 
tinued with a % per cent solution. A _ solution 
containing nicotine sulphate must be used with 
great caution as dogs skins absorb toxic substances 


very quickly.—A. A. H. 


Plucking Terriers 
Question:—My 7-months-old, wire-haired fox 
terrier’s coat is becoming long and shaggy so that 
he resembles a poodle. Please advise me regard- 
ing the proper care of such coats.—F. R., Jil. 





Answer:—Terriers such as the Scotty, Irish, 
Airedale, Schnouzer, Sealyhan, Kerry Blue and 
wire-haired fox terriers should have their coats 
plucked out as feathers would be plucked from a 
goose about two times a year, at seasons when 
the hair shows signs of loosening and being shed. 
The plucking varies somewhat with the breed as 
for instance the Scotty and Sealyhan’s are not 
plucked closely on the under half of the body as 
that would give the appearance of legginess in 
stead of the much-desired low station In gen- 
eral the hair is plucked most closely over the head 
and cheeks from the eyebrows backwards, reason- 
ably close over the body and only the longest 
hairs are removed over the fore face, legs and 


tail—A. A. H. 


Cooked and Canned Foods 
Question:—My black-and-tan red bone hound 
within four months has become a mere shadow, 
poor and weak. He is still in the posterior limbs 
We carefully feed only cooked and canned foods 
and milk. What medicine will help him?—C. J. 
E., Ohio. 





Answer:—The foods you are feeding are lack- 
ing in essential vitamins or they have been de- 
stroyed by the intense heat of cooking, baking or 
canning. Feed him on lean beef on bones, liver, 
kidney, eggs and cottage cheese. These proteins 
should constitute one-half of his ration. Add 
one-fourth of raw spinach, carrot or tomato, 
ground fine and one-fourth dry oatmeal. His en- 
tire ration should be raw. Reworm him in thirty 
days and again in sixty days, later if worms are 
evident. Give him one Triple Arsenates and 
Nuclein Tablet three times daily and put a tea 
spoonful of Brewer’s dry yeast in each meal.— 


A. A. H. 


Paralysis 
Question:—My 9-year-old prize-winning collie 
has a chronic lameness and paralysis in the left 
hind leg. His left foot drags and the toes turn 
under so he does not walk on the pads. The 
gums are much swollen and reddened. Please 
advise treatment.—W. B. M., N. Mex. 


Answer:—The condition is undoubtedly due 
to injury to the sciatic nerve, 
toxins of an infection that has invaded the sys 
| tem through diseased teeth or tonsils. Unless 
dogs chew the bulk of their food in the form of 
tough raw beef from the bones the teeth and 
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gums do not have sufficient massage and exer- 
cise to keep the gums firm, pink and healthy 
and the teeth pearly white and the breath sweet. 
Remove all diseased teeth and change the diet 
to raw food exclusively. Roll and knead the 
paralyzed muscles three times daily after apply- 
ing, for 10 minutes, hot towels changed fre- 
quently to increase the heat. Be patient and 
persevere as months will be required to effect 
a cure. If opportunity affords, have a canine 
specialist examine him.—A. A. 


Feeding of Orphan Pups 
Question:—Please advise me how to raise 
new-born orphan pups.—J. B., Colo. 


Answer:—Feed new-born orphan pups on fresh 
raw goat’s milk every three hours and add a 
drop or two of Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. When 
two weeks old, they may be fed scraped raw 
round steak in heaping teaspoonful doses. When 
four weeks old, toast may be crumbed into the 
milk and large bones may be given to play 
with. No ration is quite equal to a dog’s own 
milk and. an effort should first be made to 
procure a foster mother dog. If pups a week old 
are put on a dog that has just whelped, the pups 
will be purged by the first milk. If newborn pups 
are put on a dog that has been nursed a week, a 
bit of laxative mineral oil must be given to 
avoid constipation.—A. 


Losing Hair on Tail 
Question:—My Gordon Setter is losing the 
hair on the last 2 inches at the end of his tail. 
Please advise treatment?—Q. S., Kans. 


Answer:—If the skin is thickened, scaly and 
inclined to bleed when he strikes it against 
objects, the only permanent improvement will 
result by amputation of the diseased portion. 
Mange seldom ever affects the tail until after 
mange spots are evident extensively over the body. 
Eczema very commonly affects the tail, causing 
loss of hair and itching. Swab the affected por- 
tions three times daily with a solution of % 
ounce each of Salicylic Acid and Chloral Hy- 
drate and 2 ounces of Tannic Acid in 1 pint 
of bathing alcohol.—A. A. H. 


Opacity of Eye Following Distemper 
Question:—My Pointer had a_ milky film 
over one eye left from a bad attack of dis- 
temper. Can you advise treatment for same ?— 


G. F. P., N. J. 


Answer:—Opacities of the cornea are common 
after distemper involving the eye and _ produc- 
ing ulceration of the cornea. Every effort should 
be exerted to prevent the eye inflammations by 
using a 1 per cent or 2 per cent Mercurochrome 
Ointment three times daily throughout the attack. 
After opacities occur, use an _ ointment of 
Adrenalin and yellow oxide of Mercury put 
up in long nozzle collapsible tubes for the eye. 
Solution of Dionin 2 per cent may also be used 
to allay irritation. At bedtime is the best time 
to apply the treatment as the eye is closed and 
the ointment has a more lasting effect.—A. A. H. 


Body Lice 
Question:—My English setter has tiny para- 
sites which bury their heads in the flesh and 
suck his blood. What are they and how can I 
ml. 2s. Gay Is Be 


remove them. 


Answer:—The parasites are body lice and can 
be killed by applying Merck’s Cuprex very 
sparingly once or twice a week until they are 
no longer evident. Derris powder is also effective 
but is best suited to eliminate flees.—A. A. H. 


Which Is the Sire? 

Question:—If my bitch is served by a num- 
ber of dogs at four-day intervals during the 
heat period, which stud will be the sire of the 
pups?—J. D. M., Tex. 


Answer:—When a matron is mated. as you 
state, any one or all of the sires may be rep- 
resented by one or more puppies in the litter 
though each puppy will represent a cross of 
only one sire and the matron. It is an estab- 
lished biological fact that only one spermatozoa 
can fertilize one ovum. During succeeding days 
when succeeding ova break through the walls 
of the ovary, each, as it passes down through 
the fallopian tube, induces another race among 
the sperm until one reaches and fertilizes the 
ovary. Scrub dogs are reputed to be more pre- 
potent than pure-bred sires. Though carelessly 
mated the succeeding litters may be pure-bred 
if carefully mated.—A. 
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] Oy Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


Strong, healthy, playful 
youngsters. BEST PAL AND 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
Guarantee safe delivery or 
MONEY BACK. General Crack 
at stud, fee $ 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 
White Collie Pups ad 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


















Comrade Farm Kennels 








Galion, Ohio 

Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained 

for hunting, retrieving, guarding utility com 

panionship Also classy puppies and choice breed- 
ing stock consisting of airedales, spaniels, ter- 
rier beagles, harriers, coonhounds, collies, shep- 
herds. All dogs sold on trial. Correspondence and 
telegrams promptly answered 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRUE, OHIO 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 








Special Advantages for 
1D: Mates 

Big Game’ Visitors 
F ANS visiting Chicago for the 
big football games will find 
THE DRAKE location unusu- 
ally convenient. All playing 
fields are easily reached. After 


the game...there’s gaiety... 
or quiet...as you prefer. A 
smart Supper Dance...the 
rhythmic tunes of a famed 
Orchestra. No rate advance. 
Write for Football schedule. 


= aT 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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5 THE OPEN RANGE , 
, by Oscar Rush ‘ 
: $1.00 postpaid , 
@ This book is offered to the publi knowing that , 
g the surviving members of that exceptional body # 
of men and women who lived in the West during #6 
‘ the decades when a cow-man was a cow-man and ¢ 
, 1 cowboy was a cow-boy, will enjoy these stories. , 
6 This book pictures the conditions as they existed ‘ 
@ when the West was in the making. ‘ 
y , 
* OUTDOOR LIFE BOOKSHOP , 
. 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. : 
eC ecceceeeeececesucesecseseew 
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‘SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Horned-Toad Racing 


Editor:—I am commercializing a new sport, 
horned-toad racing. The past season I put on 
| sixty-five races, ranging from Tucson, Ariz., to 














Canada, and this coming season am taking this 


novelty east. 
Right now I am interested in securing some 
horned toads from Texas or Mexico, and am 


wondering if you know of any one I could write 


to for them.—J. B., Ariz. 

Answer:—While an article on ‘Horned-Toad 
Racing” is hardly suitable material for use in 
Ourtrpoor Lire, any article you care to submit 
to the editor will be given every consideration. 
The most likely person to supply you with 
Texas horned toads is Mr. W. A. King at 
Brownsville, Texas.—W. A. B. 


Pine Snakes 

Editor:—I wish you would give the name or the 
species of the snake in this part of Wisconsin 
which is known as the pine snake. It has a 
brown back with yellow around the brown spots 
on its back and its head is a paler brown, 
rather of a reddish hue. Its underpart is a pale 
yellow with sort of blue squares towards its 
undersides. I have never seen a copperhead but 
I was thinking perhaps it was one as it has 
been reported that some farmers near here have 
lost some valuable dogs from bites from copper- 
head snakes. Does the copperhead snake range 
this far north? And is the African tree Mamba 
the most deadly snake?—L. L., Wis. 


Answer:—The pine snake is first cousin to 
the prairie bull-snake of the south and western 
states. Pine snakes are absolutely harmless. I 
do not think copperheads are found in Wisconsin. 
I may be mistaken and have no records with me 
for reference. 

Snake venems and the anatomy of poisonous 
snakes differ so greatly that it would be unwise 


to state that any one species is the world’s 
most deadly. The African Mamba should be 
included among a half dozen of the most dan- 


gerous snakes. The Mamba venom is strongly 
neurotoxic and the neurotoxic venoms usually kill 
quicker than the venoms which are primarily 
hematoxic. The stories of Mamba deaths usually 
hit the high lights and are not necessarily indic- 
ative of the average case.—W. A. B. 


Hog-Nose Snake 

Editor:—A snake I killed last year at Pine 
Lake, Wis., was peculiar, 18 inches long, check- 
ered with black and orange, very flat with a tri- 
angular head and a distinct neck. The tail was 
not stubby. The most peculiar thing regarding 
the anatomy of the snake was a smooth marginal 
fringe which ran along both sides from neck to 
tail. What kind of snake was this?—Dr. E. C. 
Pfeifer, Wis. 


Answer:—The snake you so well described in 
your letter is the hog-nose snake which formed 
the basis of an article entitled “The Prince of 
Bluffers” in Ovutpvoor Lire. Had you handled 
the snake until it got over the first fear you 
would have noticed the snake’s normal shape as 
well as its flattened appearance assumed during 
its bluffing antics and which is responsible for 
the name “spreading adder.”” This snake is not 
an adder and absolutely harmless, therefore you 
should not kill the next you find. Remember 
that in spite of this snake’s ferocious appearance 
it cannot be induced to bite at any time and you 
need not hesitate to pick one up for examina- 


tion.—W. A. B. 


Snake-Bite Antidote 
Editor:—Will you kindly give 
as to where I can purchase a 
dote kit that would be practical 
human life. Can a_ snake bite 
leather boot?—D. M. S., Minn. 
Answer:—I know of better treatment for 
snake bite than Dr. Dudley Jackson’s. You 
will find information on the kit devised by Dr. 
Jackson in the accompanying bulletin. 


information 
snake anti- 
Saving a 
through a 


me 
good 
in 


no 


A heavy leather boot affords ample protection 
against most poisonous snakes. A very large 
rattler could put its fangs through light leath- 
er. Naturally, so much depends upon the size of 
the snake and the thickness of the leather in 
a boot. I have used rubber boots. with 
entire safety —W. A. B. 


The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


plele MEDICINES 


AND FOOD 




















The Bird Dog’ s Palace 


CLAMPs rigidly on the running-board of any car and is ad- 
justable so that it does not Vo the body. The high quality 
of materials —_ ip used throughout fn its con- 
struction insures y y years of satisfacto rvice. 

Price $12.50 tor the |-dog size and $17.50 or the 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as other 
breeds. le to all cars. The ‘large police dog 
size, price $15.00 and a De Luxe rear mode! for any 
trunk rack, price $20.00, I 

Mfrd . by THE DWIGHT \—— 1 COMPANY 

Golden City, Missouri 


FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


i Just off the press 


Showing Hunt- 
ing Shoes, Duck 
Hunting Boots, 
Innersoles, Sleep- 
. eo ing Bags, Canvas 
; he Luggage Daanate 


L. L. BEAN, Mfg, 
345 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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LIVE DECOYS THAT WILL DECOY! i 


Small size Genuine English Callers 
attract most varieties of all Wild Ducks. 
Hens, $4.00. Drakes, $3.00. 

Genuine Mallard stock, $2.00 each. 

Trained Decoy Canadian Wild Geese. 

Shipments made immediately. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


BASSET 
HOUNDS 


Hunters with Keen Scent 
Pups, hunters. Dogs at stud. Grood bitches. 
Send dime for illustrated descriptive folder and list 
SMITH BASSET HOUND KENNELS, Spring Valley, 0. (U.S. 42) 


——— 
































BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fe. eniinie tape und 
fitted with double lenses. 10 Miles range. Can be used 


Fine appearing. Wonderful value. Pay 
on delivery $1.69 and postage. Money Lack Guaranteed 


WINEHOLT CO., TL55, WOODBINE, PENNA. 


DR. LITTLE’S DOG BOOK 

By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D. V. M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, 
who for eight years was head physician of the American 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and who 
now conducts one of the greatest canine practices in 
the country. All dog lovers will find this book of in- 
estimable value. Postpaid, $4. 


a microscope 


as 





Outdoor Life Pub. Co,, iif E. Hitt St, Mount Morris, tl. 
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_| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED AD YERTI ehamil nN 

i Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we canno 

, ~ t afford to keep a dl 

of small — in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of oS Se ae 

ng dz pe of issue. For the proeeetien, st both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
ir advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 

America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


OP idan as dL 

















Birds and Animals : Birds and Animals "Kennel 




















ENGLISH SETTERS, Llewellin-Lavarac Strain, six- 


MACKENSEN GAME FARM ae aa Bloodlines of Field and Show 

e Champions: Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Edendale, 

| M Have for sale a large number Ring- Britannia, MacAllister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Six 
neck pheasants, Hungarian  part- litters of puppies born March-April from matings that 











































































































































RING-NECKS AND WILD MALLARDS ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, are proven producers of Show and Field class. Some 
eee =e Valley quail, and ~ and orange —~ Perfect development and con- 
c r practically anything in the line of dition guaranteed. Setters of the highest class. $40 
We : 5 8. 
i: ae ne game and fancy birds, and animals. = ae aga = B. McIntyre, P. 0., Silver Spring, 
y ecks anc a Maryland. esidence: 5 miles North of Washington, 
Wild Mallards for this William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. D. C., line on Georgia Ave., Brookville Pike at Glen- 
Fall shooting. These mont, Md.) Telephone Kensington 152-W. tf 
birds have been care- GAME BREEDERS, SPORTSMEN and Gun Clubs! We ___ ret sos 
fully bred and reared. — all species wild ducks, geese, pheasants, pé afowl YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
E They are strong, vig- ed = —-. —, Se — puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
orous and in splendid ington ee. an nD eae 10 2 ar ag od Soeniels, wise and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
he a S oberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
condition. . . 5000 RINGNECK PHE. ASANTS Hardy, full-flight; Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
: They will fit into capable immediate adaptability to local covers. Per. ‘action guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
your shooting program this season, or the — - —/ given every order. Staples & Lawrence, Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
bite age ° lis, New Hampshire 8-3 
pheasants may be turned down in pullet’s — L aiativicmameer —— 
“rts ; a . ; *"EDIGREED §S ; ic 3. all ages > : 
coverts and the mallards put on enclosed PEDIGREED STANDARD CHINCHILLAS, ell ages, GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, the all- 
vonds for propagat also new bred Sables, White and Flemish Giants ~ gir the all-around 
I r I ™ ga fea ” Fair dealt Melichar Fur Farm, R. F. D. 3, So. Omaha, Nebr. 8-3 gun dog gy bre Wood or Water. Points, trails, trees, 
rder now for safe delivery. air ogg Re eyo retrieves. Affec' llige vatehfi “ 
ouneniianl . oe EXTRA DARK GLACIER Mountain Mink. Fine heavy rs -< a reo age intelligent, watehful companion 
guaranteed. furred, excellent quality of breeding stock for sale nort $i 15 the. ppt cms a largest breeder and tm- 
tarney M. Brannin, Melville, Montana 9-2 Dr "on 7 = non, 4 stud dogs. Puppies $40.00. 
a. Drannin, Melville, Montana. ae r arles 
MONTCALM GAME FARM MU SKRATS—SAVE MONEY on large quantities giant ini ee, SS: Se oe 
Phoenixville R. F. D. No. 3 BR a Rocky Mountain breeders. Reliance Fur Farm ae a es 
. Penncytvente sox 2345E, Denver, i, Colorado. ee 9-2 OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 
; a LABRADOR MINK. GERMAN Fitch, most profitable sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
, - tur le Free literature. Sky Meadow Ranch, oa, Pg and coyote me rabbit hourds, beagle 
onkers, } nounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
: FERRE TS, WHITE AND brown. Shipped ©. 0. D. Setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
r $5 discount on lot orders. Paul S. Almendinger, logue 10c. 12-tf 
z — Prospect, Ohio. 9-4 scence 
; - — : 
FOR SALE. FEW p pair black fur ferret 75% Fitch COONHOUND 5. Of 1s ’ 
and bred females. Almendinger Hatcheries Rocky fo er al a “ bars & Me. 1. thoroughly trained, 
Ridge. Ohio °.2 ur year old female coon and opossum hound, open 
~ idee. _ eee ee ee ee 9-3 trailer, rabbit and fox broke, fifteen days trial with 
a ANG NEW ZEALAND WHITE FOR SALE: DARK Northern Raccoon, red fox, mink money back guarantee if not satisfactory. Tony J. 
: FUR RABBITS and split cap skunks Joe Sandmeyer, St. James Dalton, L. B. 110, Hazel, Ky. 
Minn 9-3 
ig Money—We Supply a “Facey Gene Tis, Wal PEAT TRS OLE AS 
RABBITS AND - SUPPLIES. Facey C ) fal- : 7k 
é' ne AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE i bo, oS oe? WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat~ 
aying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated : . _ tails. uppies a ages, youngsters, trained dogs. 
1 book, catalog and con t, also y of ’ Always on hand, All breeding from working strains, 
* * € stered stock. surges ines p 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S Kennel —~— tome aa ae me 
; OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. pi ee ~~ : Re ‘ : 
: ile COONHUNTERS who want the best, three straight coon IFAGLES IETTERS vr » 
ee hounds $100.00 each; extra highclass coonhounds $75.00; BEAGLES, ; SET TERS, POINTERS, Fox Hounds, 
, extra highclass combination treehounds $50.00; high Springer Spaniels. Grown stock and puppies ready to 
- Pheasants Doves Quail class combination treehounds $35.00; old treehounds ship and train. Stud dogs at public stud. Brood and 
; > > $25.00, partly trained coonhounds $20.00; extra high show stock a specialty. Photos 6c in stamps. Stamford 
| Pigeons, Waterfowl, Etc. class foxhounds $50.00; extra highelass deerhounds $40.00. Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 9-2 
Champion rabbithounds $20.00 each, $35.00 pair; coon “ SSS 
q alia 2 ? 4 hounds pups started trailing $10.00. Enclose stamp for a ae -_— . 
Write for Price List pricelist, ten days trial. Edward Ferguson, Booneville, BEST rat HOUNDS, $22. 337 trial; partly trained 
Arkansas dogs $12.50; trained beagles 7.50, special selected 
————— beagles $35.00, young beagles started $15.00; trained 
CHAS. R, BOATRIGHT ‘ FORTY IRISH WATER Spaniels to be sold at once fox and coon hounds, pork cracklins. Blank’s Kennels, 
534 Eleventh Ave. San Francisco, Calif. All genuine curly coated, topknot, rat-tails. A. K. C. Decatur, Ill 
ves and F. D. S. B. registration, Five thoroughly trained, EE Te . 
— some partly. Wonderful pheasant and duck dogs. Strict- 
ly guaranteed as represented. Write. Exchange one for COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, fox and rabbit hounds 
good shotgun. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn thoroughly trained, cheap; chipped for trial; also 
—_ a young started dogs. Write for free literature showing 
MAKE $10,000.00 A YEAR se am ae $15 A i“ a .. year old —— agen pictures and breeding Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 
ss . und, reeing g00d, he ipec ree severa coons an Kevil, Kentucky. 
$12.00 — me _ — —_ be , to opossums last season. Redbone and mixed with Bluetick ” 
. each. is is a real proposition breed, good voice, clear of diseases or blemishes, stock SS en ane 
and you can make some real money. Send proof. J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky. THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
25¢ for complete information that explains fs aa : : . " ant, a Tenn. Headquarters for the best in coonhounds, cat- 
everything. Send at once and find out. SS SS ae et yh run rabbits until hounds, combination hunters. Shipped on free trial be- 
shot or holed. rite for free description and pictures fore you buy. Write for catalog. 9-6 
THE EASTERN RABBITRY showing breeding. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Kevil, 
co ky —_—— —————— 
New Freedo: e . . . a 'N IN 
oe oe Fa Foren GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED lengeared bieck and tan BEAGLES. FOXHOUMDS. HUNTING fanterriess, 
FOSSELIS . = - yn * - o broken and ready to break. Twenty-five years a 














bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred A es i atinebe . , 
sei " ae ’ ‘ P bitches, puppies. Descriptive illustrated catalog 10c breeder _ here Reference from Canal Zone to Alaska. 
MINK—CHICAGO COLISEUM 1930 National Prize  jieemosa Vista Fam, Bannock, Ohio. 19-3 ~=Co#F.-:«].«Heyen, Barryville, N. Y. 

winning strain of darkest and most prolific Eastern : = a al 
and Northeastern Mink backed by 17 years selective ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS that have had the real : 2D » 
breeding for highest fur quality. We offer 40 litters, experience in treeing. Also combination tree hounds GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
170 young, all our own production, at prices never before Prices and list furnished T. J. Bradley, Alma, Ark loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
equalled. These pelts top the fur market. You can 19-2 mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
fford to borrow money now to buy a pair or more of eS Sa ntieemstanagianil 
































these prize mink. They surely will improve your breed- ALL KINDS HUNTING hounds on trial Write for — ' 
ing standards, Write today before all are sold. Com- prices. Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones and Walkers. ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, from best hunting stock. 
plete information free. Sterling Superior Eastern Mink, Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. Write a gy ~~. description. Prices rea- 
Box “O,”’ L > 2 bp eae tesa en aut eieale em sonable 2 ay, Farrell, Pa. 
ee a CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs, western trained, . ol ae 
PHEASANTS, QUAIL, Many other Game Birds, Ani- guaranteed to tree and stay. Month trial. Essex F 
‘ Eggs and Day Old Stock. Aviary Birds. Hun- 13009 Victoryway, Seattle, Washington 10-6 FOR SALE, Thoroughbred Springer Spaniels, 4 months. 








Fancy Offerings. Write for list. F. M. Ellis, 7 : cone Private owner. G. W. Hurlbert, 1826 8. 61st Ct., 
Griffin, Ga. 10-2 FOR SALE, two Backus shipping crates, one medium Cicero, IL 
dog. one puppy, good condition. One biscuit grinder 

FOR SALE, RINGNECK Pheasants, yearling or early ike new. Dr. ZA. Norton, Milford, Nebr ee 
1931 hatched birds. Cocks $2.00, hens $3.00, each. - mpeg HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coonhounds. 24 years a ship- 
Riverside Pheasantry, Monticello, Ind. LOOK, HUNTERS! Rabbit hounds $15.00 up. Health er. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 9-3 
certificate furnished on request. Trial allowed. D F I . “ 
ALL STAR SILVER FOXES. International prize Matthews, Pierce Station, Tenn — 




















winners. Also fine dark Mink. Buy Now. Minne- ne . is om " 'N 7 
sota Silver Fox Co., Deerwood, Minn., Dept. A. 10-3 COON AND OPOSSUM hounds, 1 pr., 7 and 3 years SEGies, DAE ee Broken, trial. Pw 
old, $150.00 cash. Guaranteed satisfactory. George aubing <0., © ase : 








FOR SALE FERRETS, large or small lots. Also coons. %. he ‘ Piadomnew pee 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, Route 2, New Pexton. Barboursville, Va. engin Xe germs 

London, Ohio. ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. TRAINED COUGAR HOL ND for sale. neap. e 
Conner, Jared, Wash. 9-2 


SPATTTIAS > = > 5 r Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. 
GENUINE BLACK RACCOONS, males $15.00 each. A. oe ; 10-3 


Dame, Sesser, Illinois. 
QUEBEC MINK, the real money makers of the fur in- REGISTERED BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale Prices 
dustry. Write J. M. Reimann, Buffalo, Wyo. 10-3 reasonable. Thurston Ensor, Reisterstown, Md. 

















TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. Ed Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 9-2 
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POINTERS. Double Champion Comanche Zigfield, Car- 

olina Frank, Pohic breeding. Four to six months old. 
Shipped on approval, no deposit Guaranteed to point, 
back and retrieve, ordinary handling, or money re 
funded. Write for photos and references. Price, twen- 
ty-five dollars, time payment plan. J. D. Furcht, Good- 
ing, Idaho. 


HUNTING 





breeds, well trained, good 
High class com- 
$30.00 and 
Real rabbit 
days trial 

10-2 


HOUNDS, all 

hunters. Choice coon hounds $65.00. 
bination coon, skunk and opossum hounds 
$10.00 High class foxhounds $40.00. 
hounds $15.00. Pups, $10.00 pair. 10 
Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark 


EDUCATED 
trained for hunting, 





schooled and 
utility, com 


thoroughly 
guarding, 


DOGS that are 
retrieving, 


panionship. Also classy puppies consisting of airedales, 
spaniels, terriers, beagles, harriers, coonhounds, collies, 
shepherds. All dogs sold on trial. La Rue Kennels, La 


Rue, Ohio. 








COON HOUND—$20.60 buys a two year old male coon- 

hound, treeing good, helped three and catch several 
coon and opossums last season; Redbone and mixed with 
Iluetick breed, good voice, clear of diseases or blem- 
ishes; stock proof. Robert Lewis, Route 1, Hazel, Ky. 


SETTERS AND POINTERS, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, bear and 
lion hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds Shipped on 











trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
Kentucky. tf 
ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING hounds, cat, coon, bear, 
skunk, opossum, mink, fox, wolf, and rabbit hounds 
Raised and trained in the best game section of the 
southwest. Send for price list. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 
COONHOUNDS. $55.00 buys A No. 1, thoroughly 
trained, four year old voonhound, rabbit and fox 
broke, tree anywhere, fifteen days trial with money 


back guarantee if not satisfactory. Robert Lewis, L. B. 


105, Hazel, Ky. 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS, 





eligible to regis- 





tration. Papers furnished; all ages. Liver and white, 
black and white, $10.00 up. Leo R. Emery, 221 Golf 
Avenue, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 


Rea- 


puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 





A 4% YR. OLD SILENT fast fur getter that puts a coon 








up quick. C. O. D. $40.00. 15 days’ trial. Purchase 
money back Guarantee. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, 
Ky 9- 
ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTER pups, Springers and 

Irish Water Spaniel pups All eligible to register 
Males $15, females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr 
SPRINGER PUPPIES, ALL ages, leading bloodlines. 


Grown stock. Describe kind 


Very reasonable. All papers. 
Ida Grove, lowa. tf 


wanted. Springer Spaniel Kennels, 





BUYS A trained coonhound, that will please on 
Also pair of trained rabbithounds for 
B143, Lawrenceburg, ‘Tenn. 


$10.00 
30 days trial. 
5.00. D. D. Seott, 








GOLDEN 











LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and reg- 

istered stock, farm raised; the natural retriever. Pa- 

pers | furnis hed. 8. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. D. 9-2 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 

guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 
HUNDRED COONHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, Rabbit- 





hounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans Supply Cat- 
alog __Beckennels, A-30, Herrick, Illinois. = 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, blacks and reds, eligible, 


also number one black brood bitch. 


Elwood Kennels, 
916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky 8-4 





strains, gol- 
Rock - 


world famous 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS, 
Itasca Kennels, New 


den, also black. All ages 
ford, North Dakota 





well broke. Also one 


50 BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds, 
873 E. Pop- 
tf 


year old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 

lar St., York, Pa. 
BEAGLES in all beagledom. Send 
Masterly Beagles, Johnson Cam, 
t 





FINEST STRAIN 
dime for sales list. 
Wisconsin. 


PEDIGREED 
rat-tailed $10 and 
son, Nebr 





curly-coated, 
Atkin- 


IRISH Water Spaniel 
$15. Gail 


pups, 
Kreymborg, 


HIGH-CLASS SPRINGER Spaniel pups from Field Trial 
stock. Prices reasonable. D. M. Jones, Port Huron, 
Mich 8-3 
SCOTTISH, 
priced. Altura 


FOR SALE, 
pheasants. 








reasonably 


Texas. 


WIRE Fox Terriers, 
Route 1, El Paso, 


IRISH, 
Kennels, 





Retrieves «ducks and 


Chesapeake — bitch. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


401 Citizens Bank, 
POSSUM, SKUNK, 
Trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, 


GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Keusonable, 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-6 





Rabbit and foxhounds cheap. 


COON, 
Herrick, IL 9-2 








ST. BERNARD PUPS, $25 and $50 with 
nel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, 


American Ken- 
9-3 





$15 Bull- 
Sept. 32 








dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 
BEAGLE PUPS, MALES $8.50; females, $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 5-3 
SELL—TWO A-1 Coon dogs, trial. Paul Leib, Anna, 


Illinois. 








Mention Outdoor Life in 


writing to Advertisers 














PACIFIC GUN SIGHTS 


Reloading Tools 
and Supplies 


SEND FOR LATEST 
CATALOG-7B 


Front and rear SIGHTS for all Rifles. The lowest 
priced, heavy duty, semi-automatic RELOADING 
TOOL on the market. All RELOADING SUP- 
PLIES. Master Gunsmiths—repairing and restock- 
ing; barrels reblued from $2.50 up. Agents wanted. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co. 
Office and Factory—424 Balboa St., near 6th Ave., 


San Francisco, California 
(formerly at 682-24th Ave.) 














Arms ae 
BOND 








Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 


Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W. Sth St. Wilmington, Del. 














patterns, $1.00 per assortment. 


25 yd. Enamelled Lines 25c each. 


1127-17th St. 


Fishing Tackle That’s Fit For Fishing 


Special—1 doz. assorted Midget-Eyed Dry Flies, Size 15 hooks. 
Every fly fisherman should have this assortment. 
Ogden Smith Double Wing Snelled Dry Flies, all sizes. 
Everything for the fisherman. 


E. H. STEUCK 


Two each of 6 different 


Hooks and all patterns $1.50 doz. 
Prices quoted on request. 


Denver, Colo. 














pate dinn ng Md —aa 
‘or accurate get ee straight re tools, 
and caet Sint Can : repr, “remodeling, arse x .' thelis, 


seen SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 

















American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 
MARLIN LEVER-ACTION .22 Takedowns. We have 

ten only, brand new Model 97.. Practically identical 


to Model 39 except plain grip. Wi#6ll handle short, long. 
and long rifle cartridges. In our opinion the best .22 
calibre repeater made. Price $21.50 while they last. 
Also a few Model 47 Marlin forearm action takedowns 
+ $16.95. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., outa, 
Mass. t 





Sporting Model. 
harrel Custom 


“KENTUCKY SPRINGFIELD 20” 

Regular Springfield action, Vickers 
hand-made European Walnut full stock with cheek-piece 
and p. g. Gold bead front and Lyman 48 rear sights. 
We offer two of these fine rifles brand new at exact cost 
of manufacture, $75.00 each. Baker & Kimball, 38 
South St., Boston, Mass. 





$1.00; Old Eng- 
Lapping compound for 
Whelen gun slings %” 


oF ICK METHOD BLUING solution, 
lish Stock finishing oil, $1.00; 
barrel and action work, $1.00; 
wide of Latago leather, $2.00; Old English Stock Polish, 
$1.00. Circular on request. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker 
and Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 6-tf 
Goop NEWs MAIL money order for $29 and we will 
express to you Winchester 1912 gun, 12, 16 or 20 
rifles, fish- 





gauge. Write to us for prices on all guns, 
ing tackle, ammunition. We save you dollars. Persons 
Sport Shop, 31 years in business in Columbus, 


Neb- 
raska. 9-2 





SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt 
Long Luger barrels, arms and am- 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, 

June *32 


BARRELS: 30 

$2.00; prepaid. 
munition price list free. 
San Francisco, California. 





FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid, com- 

plete with screws for attaching You save 2.25 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. The Man 
ufacturer’s Adjusting Co., Richwood, Ohio. 





OVER STOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 








expanding $3.00 the 100, 303 British $2.50 the 100 
7.62 Russian $3.75 per 100, 45 Automatic $2.50 the 100. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 

A FEW EXTRA good medium priced, slightly used 
double shotguns, no traces, 


satisfaction guaranteed 
Y 9-3 











George Clapp, Lake St., Ithaca, N 

WINCHESTER MHammerless Repeater, Model 1912, 
rand new; 12-16-20 gauge. Extra Special $31.95. 

HUDSON, L-52 Warren St., New York. ’ 

GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5. Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. Harner, 

1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 9-2 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up. 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 


hill, Rochester, Minn. 


GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. 
able, J. C. nham, 8 Spring St., 





Prices reason- 
Xenia, Ohio. 
July 32 





EXCHANGE Savage 22HP for good twenty gauge quail 
gun. Best offer. W. B. Arey, Salisbury, N. C. 








FOR SALE, Lefever 12 ga. in excellent condition, with 
case, $23.00. R. E. Clark, Odell, Neb 
DEER CALLS $3.00, money back guarantee. Cole 


Cloverdale, Cal. 


Brothers, 


SELL, Winchester 12 Ga. pump $15.00, Remington 12 
ka. pump $20.00; 8 ga. double Belgium box shells 
$55.00; 8 ga. single box shells $35.00; 10-36 heavy 


single box shells $25.00; Remington 10 ga. double ham 
merless heavy Damascus barrels, 50 shells, $38.00; Eng- 
lish Chas. Daly 10 ga. double hammerless, 100 shells, 
ease, $150.00. Winchester Model 1895 30-06 lever 
action, like new, 100 cartridges, case, $58.60; Reming 
ton 22 short automatic, fine, $15.00; Winchester 25-20 
repeater $15.00; 38 revolver $3.50; 32 revolver $5.00 
Mail or wire money. Satisfaction guaranteed. N. P 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 


WINCHESTER BARGAINS. ALL takedowns, brand new 

with Winchester guarantee. Model 92, 32/20 and 44/40 
half-magazine, 38/40 full magazine. 24” bbls., $19.85. 
Model 94, 25/35, 32/40 and 38/55, half-magazine, 26” 
bbls., $23.95. Model 86, light weight 15/70, half-maga- 
zine takedown, 22” nickel steel bbl., $22.50. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. receipt "$5.00 M. ©. If cash in full, we pack 
jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., 
Boston, Mass. tf 


HERE’S A KNOCKOUT! Brand new Winchester Model 

86, lever action ritle; strongest system ever invented 
Popular 45/70 caliber, 22 inch barrel, half magazine 
take-down; weight about 7% Ibs. Sporting rear sight 
Regular price $57.85. Our special price $22.50. HUD- 
SON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


FOR SALE, Browning and Remington 
brand new, full choke; also Colt Damascus 











Automatic 
barrels, 








fancy, all 12 gauge. Write, H. Hensen, Box 132, Rush 

City, Minn. 

WANTED, 16 Ga. double, 30 in. barrels; R. G. Hen- 
drickson, 9910 Springfield Blvd., Queens Village, 

N. Y. 

WANTED, several Over-unders cheap. Barrel condi- 
tion immaterial. Tinker Shop, Boerne, Texas. 








FISHERMEN! 





Fishing Tackle 


WHY HUNT Baits? Catch More Fish 
sure catch Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait 
Eight never fail Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker bait 
Twelve other improved and tested bait recipes 
Easily prepared. Turtle baits, fish lures, traps, How to 
attract fish, How to raise and keep night crawlers, 
Prescriptions for anti-mosquito, Bait preserving fluid, 
Bee stings, Ivy Poison, Snake bite lotions, and many 
other recipes, tips, and secrets of great value. Our 
complete booklet $1.00 Postpaid. Our fish worm Lure 
will increase your catch, 50c bottle. Prepaid. Linders 
Store, Dept. 0, Delphos, Ohio. 


FISHERMEN: AT LAST a reel that needs no thumbing, 

absolutely backlash proof. At your dealers or direct 
Free literature. Specialty Mfg. Co., 521 Court St 
Pekin, Ill. 9-2 





Five 
recipes. 
recipes. 











Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coir 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 9-3 


RARE UNITED STATES and Foreign 
currency. War medals and Decorations. 
alogue 10c. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, 








coins. Paper 
Selling cat 
Colo 
tf 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER size, 27c, one-half 
dollar size, 53c. Two cent piece and catalogue, 10« 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 5-6 


THE MODERN RIFLE 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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Wild Duck _Attractions 


Outdoor Life fe] Outdoor Recreation 


Wild Duck Attractions | 











| ~ Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild. Ducks to 
your favorite waters. 

WILD CELE 
WE 


anteed to 
reduced, iscount on 


ders Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic N rie: 
Box 331-B Oshkosh. \ Wis. 








DECOYS $5 PAIR; hens, $3; drakes, $2. Purebred 
Grey English calls from imported stock. Farm raised 
and hand tamed; 350 satisfactorily shipped to 33 
different states last season Have furnished Reelfoot 
Lake guides for years. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. G. Harris, Jr., Newbern, Tenn. 10-3 


LIVE DECOYS—GENUINE Small English callers, $5.00 

pair; $7.50 trio. Mallards, $3.00 pair; $4.50 trio 
Trained with flyers and to answer artificial call. Shipped 
Cc. 0. D. Prompt shipment. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, 
Illinois, Route 2. 9-3 


DECOY DUC KS—Genuine small type English calls, well 
marked and trim build, 1931 stock from selected 
breeders. Pair $5.00, trio $7.00. John Magre, Crystal 
City, Mo. 
GENUINE ENGLISH GRAY Calls, $4.00 pair, $6.00 
a trio Canadian Honker Geese, and Blue Geese 
M. J. Fitzgerald, 2440 Scott, Independence, Mo. 
DOMESTICATED MALLARDS, $4.50 for two hens and 
one drake, $5.00 for three hens. Emma Schultz, Rock 
ford, Nebr. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota Sept. °32 


GENUINE SMALL ENGLISH Callers $9.50 per trio. 
0. L. Krink, Sheffield, Lowa. 9-2 
FANCY SHOW TYPE calls $5.00 pair. Clinton Frogge, 
Mendon, Mo 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stub 
blefield, Woodson, Texas 10-3 
ENGLISH CALLER DECOYS, limited supply, trained 
birds. Write Decoy Ranch, Ohio, Illinois. 7 
PUREBRED ENGLISH CALL ducks, pair $3.50, trio 
$5.50 Robert’ Merten, Shattuc, III. m 
SELL—FINE PAIR mated Canada geese, with goslings 
Decoy ducks. Paul Leib, Anna, Illinois 
CANADA GEESE, small English callers, 
Coates Game Farm, Meadville, Mo. 









































pheasants. 








Books and Magazines 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 
Price $2.00 a year 
Ss copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 60c cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 








Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 25 cent: 


Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur. Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding te beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 
An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, Ill. 











Complete Line for Fall Planting—Sure Growing. 
35 years’ experience. Catalog—Suggestions FREE 


TERRELLD’S sera S omnes wis. 


SSN NN gn nnn . od s 


a 






Homesteads ‘and Lands 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 7-6 
OZARKS—CHEAP LANDS, easy living; fish, hunt, 
trap, fur-farm; cow, chickens, goats, pigs. Plan, lo 
cation, map $1 C. A. Cummins, 737 New Avenue, 
Springfield, Mo 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales 
man Co., Dept. 507, Lincoln, Nebr. 9-2 

















Cameras and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan . Ave., Chicago. 1-12 





Archery Equipment 


TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, 

bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c Arrow 
points 25c doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. 
Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








HUNTING WITH THE bow and arrow is real sport 

Send for complete catalog ‘‘L’’ listing hunting tackle 
and equipment for target practice. Outdoor Amusement 
Company, Clinton, Missouri. 9-4 








Trapping 





FASTEN TRAPS with the new expanding grapple, ‘‘It 
does the Trick,’’ sample 40 cents, circulars Hazen 
& Wellington, East Jaffrey, N. H 10-2 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 
WILD GAME PHOTOGRAPHS, elk, deer, buffalo, etc., 
_one dozen, all different, postcard size, 50c postpaid 
Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana 














SPECIAL OFFER 


For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 =~ 
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NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


This has always been one of the most popular 
books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 
grams which enhance its practical value Order 
Today! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 


79 
Taxidermy 


ip aTaTos a Com Wa) el atcha 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, 
tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. All supplies for 









taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. e buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, “aan for 


mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE MORE YOU 
KNOW 
about taxidermy, the better you 


will like our work. 
FINS FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 
Sof Livingston, Montana 





Jonas Bros. of Liv 











| Sculptor Taxidermist 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like 
and true to Nature. 
Workmanship guaran- 
teed. 


Game Heads, Fur 
Rugs, Birds, ete., 
beautifully mounted 
for your den or home. 





Write for Information. 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Taxidermy for those who 
want the best 


Millbrae California 




















TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 
natural paper forms for game _ heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
GLASS EY All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
Omaha, Nebr tf 
TAXIDERMIST—27 YEARS experience, up-to-date 
methods, send for price list; we tan hides and furs. 
L. E. Drawver, 306 West Noble St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla 10-3 
BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS FROM your coyote or fox- 
skins, tanning, making $7. Like prices on taxidermy 
work. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 6-6 
STEER HORNS. LONGEST horns for sale in Texas. 
Polished and mounted on panel. Lee Bertillion, Min- 
eola, Texas 7-6 


TAXIDE RMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 























animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. Larson, Iola, 
Wi 7-6 
rROPHIES MOUNTED. ANYTHING. Skins tanned 
Chokers made Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 10-6 





Indian Curios 


Bow, AR ROWS, , $i 60; Hatbands, Necklaces, $2.50; 
Watchfobs, $1.00; dozen selected Arrowheads, $2.75. 

“Eve rything. Indian.”’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. 

Itlankets. Catalogue and Birehbark Canoe, 25¢. Chief 

Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-7 

PERFECT INDIAN RELICS. Sample arrowhead l0e. 
List free Kenneth Mayhall, Belmont, Miss. 

















|, CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
By Horace KEPHART 
$2.50 postpaid 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONB 








“HIS is the most complete and up to date book 
on camping that any one could wish for, and 
ritten by one of the best known authorities. 


| Order today 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, III. 









































Miscellaneous 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 


uaai.. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


For the amateur. No patterns neces- 
sary, any one may build a boat from 
our large detailed Blue Prints, Speed, 
Row, Runabouts, Fishing, Hunting 
and Duck Punts. Set of blue 
Prints and specifications for 12, 
14, 16 ft. canoes $2.00 each. 
Pamphlet. 10c. 


THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ee 


























Railway Mail Clerks: $158-$225 


month; steady work; vacation. 
Experience unnecessary. Free 
details how to qualify. Write 
Delmar Institute, Dept. A-50, 


Denver, Colo. 

















BINOCULARS—FIELD GLASSES 
Telescopes, Microscopes. New; Used. $1.00 up. 8 X 
Binoculars $11. All Makes. Large assortment. Cata- 
or ree. 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 110A, Elmira, New York 








BUILD YOUR OWN Boat and save two-thirds the build- 


ers cost using our Knock-down Ready-cut Semi-as- 
sembled Materials. Cruisers, Runabouts, Sail, Row and 
Outboard Cruisers, Runabouts and Speedsters. 38 De 


signs. Send 10c for 64 page Catalog. Brooks Boat Co., 
Inc., Box L32, Saginaw, West Side, Michigan. 9-2 





F. SCHUMACHER AND SONS, Manufacturers of Glass 





Eyes for Taxidermists, Furriers, Wooden Decoys, Baits 
Human Beings, etc Glass Indian Beads (25c) Sample 
Card. Write for Free Catalogue. Cut this ad out and 
mail to us 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, ’ 
Dept. Outdoor Life. 

WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual- 


ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today. tf 





POSITION WANTED. Man age 37. small family, wants 

position on southern hunting preserve Interested in 
game breeding and preservation Good woodsman. Un- 
derstands habits and feeding of southern game. A. Hart- 
man, Jessup, Md. 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own, all popular 


sizes, lasts a lifetime, easy to operate. Complete in- 
structions with mold $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 7-6 





MINERAL RODS on money back guarantee if not satis- 

fied after using 3 days. Mention this magazine when 
answering this ad. T. D. Robinson, Box 68, Elgin, 
Texas. 7-9 





GOLD LEAF TOBACCO, 4 Ibs., $1.00, box 50 cigars, 

$1.50 Satisfaction guaranteed Send no money, pay 
postmaster. Pipe free. Cooperative Farmers, B2, Sedalia, 
Ky. 9-3 
MY BLOOD PRESSURE reduced 190 to 130 (normal), 

no medicine. Full particulars $1.00. Results guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Daniel Caldwel, Ucean Beach, 
Cal 








PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary Detective Particulars FREE. 
x. 7-6 





George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. 

FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol Get details immediately. 

Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 7- 





MANITOBA DUCK BOATS—Manufacturer’s stock, new 





14-foot $50 cedar models, $25 each (crated). Arnul 
Clarine, Box 121, Walker, Minnesota 
HELGRAMITES $3.50 per hundred, frogs $6.00 per 








hundred, for black bass. Alfred Nichols, 20 Lafayette 
St., Willimantic Conn 

ECZEMA, VOLLMER’S OINTMENT. best dollar you 

ever spent H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, Mich 

10-3 

WANTED—Coyote skin for mounting Write, Edw. 


Brand, Chambersburg, Pa 
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They Mailed % 


the Coupon 
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D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says—‘'I 
received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
ou gave me and 
ike it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, an 
yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


+48 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says— “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 


“++i 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr., of Minn., says 
—"I have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily, 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


“+48 





A. I. Dahlin, of 
Wash., says— 


“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 


and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 








? 





This Browning Was Easy 


“TT WANT to thank you,” 


writes Earl W. Anderson, 


‘for the Browning Automatic I received for selling 
subscriptions for the best outdoor magazine I have ever 


read. 


I am sending a picture of my first bag limit last 


fall, with my pal Chubby and my new Automatic.” 





Subscriptions 

required 

Savage Bolt, Model 40............ 26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.........34 


.22 N.R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
22 Savage “Sporter,"” Model 23-A.... . 13 
.25-20 Savage “Sporter,”’ Model 23-B. . 16 


22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 

4 Bee & ; 

.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 
DOUNEE ccc cccescercosses ion 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite........ pace 7 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action........... 8 
Winchester Model 54 Bolt......... 31 





Subscriptions 
Required 
0 47 
Parker V HE, withejector........... 62 
a ee a 38 
I ine bk amce Ra aeae bedd0-e 35 
A Se ns debe heck ocencad 42 
I OS 27 
gg Fe 
Fox “A. E.”* Grade, with ejector. ..... 47 
et aaa 2 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector... ... 35 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. ..... . 38 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. ..... . 38 
3 ene Remington Auto. Model 
es 6tet tse ede daeeeaesuewen’ 4 
12 Sexes Remington Pump, epee 
20 Gauge Remington Pump, Model 
ETS a are 34 





Subscriptions 

Required 

.22 Colt Target Automatic...........23 
SP EER crcaseceneedaes 12 
.32 Colt Automatic............ aan 
.45 Colt Automatic.......... conan 
Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic..... 26 








PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


RIFLES 


Subscriptions 

t Required 
Winchester Model 54 N. R. A 41 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95. .29 
Winchester, Model 55 Takedown. 28 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90. . . 15 
fF jioo—— "| - eee 16 
.22 Remington, 12-A............... 14 


.22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
Model 24-A.... shite itipvaltacacaiate I 
.25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A ..22 
Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. . . 34 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater... . 12 
.22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X.... 5 


SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 
Required 
Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Dat. © 


Model 12 Winchester... .. ob Sale s 
Model 97 12 Gauge Winchester, 
| ET EEE 


— 45 330, say 0 SRLS 
auge vage Model 28 Pump. . . . 32 


Iver J ammerless Double... 16 
Western Long Range Double....... 13 
[ver Johnson Single No. 312....... 7 
Baker “Batavia Leader™............ 25 
Lefever Nitro Special............... 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
Sa, ST. ..cecduueuéackas 33 
IO EE 4l 
LC Santee Team. ...<...cccccccccee 63 
15° Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 





Subscriptions 

Required 

Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45. .25 
.38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

SR ae ainng tind Bub: <-d.o oi 22 

S.&W. Military & Police .38......... 23 

.22 Iver Johnson Supershot...... nasa © 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Detail 


_———————_——————- = °° <= <= | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 111 E. Hitt, St., Mount Morris, Ill. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- 


| Se veuganktdeneusdedesutens 


Seate..... 
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may depend upon 


whether you shoot 


Super-X 


A lot of shooters are saying that duck shooting is 
. That more 


and more shots are at the longer ranges—and, 


becoming more difhcult each year . 


judging by the ever-increasing preference for 
Super-X shells, they're right! 

The famous Super-X long-range shell—the load 
with the Short Shot String—increases your chances 


Duck 


for Dinner 














of sitting down to a meal of steaming roast duck at ? 

the end of a cold day in the blind. —- of 

Before Super-X was developed the shot pellets of /- 

ordinary shells strung out along their line of flight . 

from 15 to 40 feet. Much of the load was wasted 

because many of the pellets lagged behind, too late 

to reach the swiftly moving bird. pis 

Super-X brings down more ducks, with fewer crip- ; 

ples, because the stringing out of the shot is cut ; 

nearly in half. Through Western's invention and 

exclusive use of a special scientific instrument—the 

FLIGHTOMETER*—the killing density of the 

Super-X load is practically doubled. At 60 yards 

approximately 80% of the effective pellets are bunched rere ee oie eS 

within a space of only 8 feet. CONTROLLED SHOT FLIGHT ~a feature 

of all Western Shells. \n all Western shells the stringing of 

For sportsmen who want a super-fine load for duck, oe shot ali ng its line of fight is d hoiaaly eonseltel, not left to chance. 
goose and turkey shooting, Super-X is also offered in a alts oak ainda ae Tiseuss 
special load with golden Lubaloy (copperized) shot. It the use of W: snted FLIGHTOMETER* 
gives even shorter shot strings and longer effective the shot stri ty Xpert, Fidd and 
range than the best chilled shot loads. Super-X Lubaloy rag ‘ . jon seh posts te ean 
shells should not be used for ordinary short-range box of Was lls. Let us send you free 
shooting. literature WesTERN’s exclusive am- 

*The PLIGHTOMETER the only instrument the world WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

has been in use in the W ESTERN laboratories f r more tl ine years. 1019 Hunter oye 
It accurately records the exact position of the shot pellets as they fly 


through the air at any distance from the gun 


Jersey City, N 
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Ww" shotgun or rifle, in field, or forest, for big game or smal 
range, Kleanbore shot shells and metallic ammunition gi ts. The 
records of trapshooting and rifle contests show a decisive margin of superiority for 
Kleanbore. The successful hunters of yoor acquaintance will confirm this from their 
own experience in shooting game. 

Both Kleanbore shot shells and metallics keep the inside of the barrel free from 
rust and pitting. Kleanbore rifle cartridges are the most accurate ever produced and 
this is proved against all comers in every important rifle match. By keeping the inside 
of the barrel smooth, Kleanbore shot shells reduce the number of deformed shot that 
never reach the mark. They give you more shot that count in every load—denser, 
more even patterns. 

To improve your shooting, and to protect your firearms from rust and pitting, shoot 
only Kleanbore in your shotgun or rifle. Good dealers everywhere sell Kleanbore shot 
shells and rifle cartridges. Go to your dealer today and buy a box of Kleanbore. A cir- 
cular telling more about this wonderful new ammunition will be sent upon request. 
Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 812 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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HAS THE PERFECT PRIMER 


x 





KLEANBORE 
PRIMER— 


Outstanding Features 


STABILITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SENSITIVENESS 
PCRFECT IGNITION 
DEPENDABILITY 
LONGER FLAME 
HOTTER FLAME 
NON-CORROSIVE 


KLEANBORE is a. PATENTED priming mixture 
It CANNOT be DUPLICATED by any other manufacturer 


© 1987 RTA; Co. 








